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“DID HE EAT HIM?” 


A YARN OF THE SEA. 


THE Mahratta was a good 
ship built to last by Denny. 
But she was twenty years old, 
her engines were cranky, her 
boilers worn and old-fashioned, 
her speed and tonnage not 
enough for the new conditions 
of the trade. We had been 
two years on the China station. 
When orders for home came 
early in May we were neither 
surprised nor sorry, and the 
skipper wanted to be off at 
once. We were to call at 
Singapore for coal, and at 
Colombo if there were passen- 
gers, and at Bombay, and it 
was advisable to get out of the 
China seas before the rough 
weather began, for the engines 
could not be trusted to foree 
the ship through the tail of a 
typhoon, 

The company’s agent at 
Shanghai, however, looked at 
the matter from another point 
of view. It was his business 
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to make the voyage pay, and 
he kept us a fortnight while 
he collected a cargo of tea. 
When we left the harbour in 
the middle of May, we had as 
much tea as she could carry. 
Her holds were full and the 
forward saloon and cabins, 
choke-full of tea-chests, were 
shut off from the aft part of 
the ship, which was given up 
to the passengers, fortunately 
not many. There were thirty- 
six in all, of whom two were 
ladies and one a sick man, 
very ill of abscess of the 
liver. They had a bad time, 
for the heat was great, as 
there was no through draught, 
and the after-saloon and state- 
rooms were like a stoke-hole 
without a ventilating shaft. 
What wind there was was 
astern and crept along with 
us. The passengers, all but 
the sick man who could not 
be moved, lived on deck, only 
T 
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going below to dress and 
eat, 

At Singapore we took three 
passengers, and filled up the 
bunkers with coal. As for 
cargo, we could not have stowed 
a ton more unless we had 
rammed it down the funnel. 
Soon after we put to sea again 
our troubles began. The coal 
was dirty Indian stuff, making 
more smoke than steam, and 
the log did not show more than 
eight to nine knots. There 
was no wind and the heat was 
killing. The skipper was evi- 
dently anxious, always looking 
at the log and speaking from 
the bridge to the engine-room. 
Unless we could knock a few 
more knots out of her we stood 
to be caught by the monsoon 
before we could clear the 
Laccadives, and any little mis- 
hap then might endanger the 
ship. The chief engineer, on 
the other hand, thought more 
of his engines and was un- 
willing to force the pace. 
Although nothing was said 
before us it was easy to see 
how the matter stood. It was 
a choice of evils. Captain 
Jones knew his business and 
thought his best chance was 
to make all speed. 

The result was that the Sidi 
boys in the stoke-hole were 
hustled up. The foul smoke 
poured from the funnels as if 
they were chimneys of a smelt- 
ing-furnace in the black 
country. The chief engineer 
and his mates danced about 
in the engine-room like bears 
on a hot iron floor, oiling here 
and screwing up there. The 
engine groaned and creaked, 
and had to be nursed and 
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humoured to keep her going 
at all. ; 
Next day’s run was the best 
we had made. We had not 
to stop at Colombo, but kept 
a straight course across the 
Indian Ocean well south of 
Ceylon. And for the first three 
days all went well. Some fifty 
miles south of Cape Comorin 
the bearings heated and a 
crank broke, and the ship had 
to be hove-to for the better 
part of a night. When the 
mischief had been repaired we 
had to go as slow as any rotten 
down-by-the-stern tramp forg- 
ing up the Red Sea against a 
head wind. We soon lost all 
that we had gained by forcing 
the pace. The skipper looked 
glum. The chief engineer 
smiled but said nothing. He 
did his level best ali the same, 
and was hardly ever out of 
the engine-room. Do what he 
could, the pace did not im- 
prove. She went creaking and 
wheezing along, seeming to feel 
her way for all the world like 
a gouty old admiral trying to 
swagger down Piccadilly as if 
his feet were sound. After 
rounding Cape Comorin the 
ship’s head was kept nearly 
due west for fifty or sixty 
miles so as to get clear of the 
current that runs southward 
down the west coast of India, 
and is very strong in the mon- 
soon. The weather was very 
good and showed no signs of 
change. Thecourse was altered 
to the north. If all went well 
for another twenty-four hours 
the great danger would be 
past. We were going slowly, 
no doubt, but the sea was 
smooth. The wind was weak, 
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but it was aft. Things began 
to look more cheerful. 

The sun that evening went 
down as red as fire, and just 
as he touched the sea a dark 
band of cloud showed right 
across his disc. Early in the 
night the wind began to freshen 
from the south-west, and every 
now and then came a gust 
which rippled the surface of 
the sea and made the ship heel 
over a little. 

At this time I was the officer 
on watch. The glass was fall- 
ing fast. Although the night 
was clear, the moon bright, and 
not a cloud to be seen, every 
seaman on board knew there 
would be a taste of weather 
before the morning. Near mid- 
night the wind fell. The still- 
ness was ominous. As I stood 
on the bridge I could hear 
every pulse of the engine and 
the ripple of the water as the 
ship cut through the oily sea. 
The heat had become suffocat- 
ing. It seemed to wrap me 
round, to choke: me if I tried 
to breathe, and coated my skin 
with a clammy moisture im- 
pervious to air. 

I was walking the bridge, 
fighting the deadly drowsiness 
begotten of the heat, when I 
saw lightning flash low down 
on the port quarter. Thunder 
followed after a long pause, 
and I knew it would not be 
long before the storm was on 
us. I ordered the awning over 
the after-deck to be furled and 
everything to be made ready 
to close the hatches. Big dark 
clouds came rolling up into the 
clear night, but rushed on with- 
out dropping their burdens. 
The passengers sleeping on 
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deck were roused, and they 
went below, grumbling at hav- 
ing to face the heat of the 
stifling cabins. 

The full force of the storm 
struck us just before dawn. 
There was little wind at first. 
The rain fell not in drops but 
in heavy streams, leaping up 
again from the decks and mak- 
ing the sea boil. The lightning 
danced about the ship in vivid 
forks that seemed to cut into 
the water. Thunder, no longer 
in distinct peals, roared con- 
tinuously. We were steering 
a little west of north. The 
storm caught us almost broad- 
side on, when the first rush of 
wind came and heeled the ship 
over so suddenly that the cap- 
tain, who had come on the 
bridge, and I had to hold on 
to the rail for dear life, The 
ship groaned, the engine ham- 
mered and creaked, and the 
screw raced, It was necessary 
to ease the strain. The captain 
ordered the quartermaster at 
the wheel to let her go, and 
she swung sharply round and 
went before the wind. At 
the same time the engines 
were slowed down a bit. By 
noon the storm had passed 
over. Heavy rain still fell, 
and the great monsoon clouds 
rolled over us fast and low, 
with ragged fringes hanging 
down like the beginnings of 
waterspouts, So we went all 
that day and the night that 
followed it. Before morning 
the weather thickened. The 
sea was very heavy now and 
there was no break in the 
clouds. The captain was afraid 
of being carried out of his 
course too far to the east. But 
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with the engines going slow 
her head could not be kept 
nearer to the wind. After 
some consultation with the 
chief engineer the order passed 
to go full speed ahead. 

I was off duty at sunset and 
turned in. In spite of the heat, 
which was pretty bad, as 
hatehes were down and ports 
shut, I was soon fast asleep. 


. How long I slept I do not 


know. I awoke suddenly with 
a start. The engines had 
stopped. The ship was rolling 
twenty-five degrees. I pulled 
on my jacket and ran up the 
companion. The seas were 
pouring over the side of the 
ship, and I gained the bridge 
with difficulty. The captain 
and the first officer were there. 
He was talking with the engine- 
room through the tube, and we 
could not hear what was said. 

“What does he say, sir?” 
asked the first officer. 

“Shake out a sail forward,” 
said the skipper, without 
answering the question. ‘ We 
must get enough way on her 
to steer by.” 

The Mahratta, like most of 
the steamships of her time, 
carried some sail and was 
schooner-rigged. The big sail 
forward was soon shaken out, 
and when it filled she answered 
her helm and steadied herself. 
“‘ Keep her as close to the wind 
as she will come,” was the 
order. 

It was soon known that the 
propeller shaft had broken. 
As we did not carry a spare 
shaft, there was nothing for 
it but to do the best possible 
with the sails. They were of 
some use to steady the ship, 


with a wind astern to help 
the engines, but to be com- 
pelled to depend on them alone 
was not a cheerful prospect, 
The Mahratta could be brought 
no nearer to the wind thana 
Burman craft on the Irra- 
waddy. She could not be kept 
to her true course. It was two 
days since we had been able 
to see sun or star, and we had 
only the dead reckoning to go 
by. So far as that went, we 
must be nearing some of the 
Laccadive group. Two of the 
keenest men we had were put 
to keep watch in the bows, and 
during the first part of the 
night the captain and first 
officer remained on the bridge, 
while the second officer and I 
were allowed to go below. 

I relieved the first officer at 
eight bells, and the second 
officer came te join me, but 
the captain would not leave 
the bridge. The wind had 
fallen somewhat, which made 
the ship slower to answer her 
helm. It was dirty weather. 
A fog, or rather a thick mist, 
floated above the water, so that 
it was very difficult to see more 
than a few hundred yards in 
any direction. The captain 
went below for a cup of tea 
and a little rest, but just as it 
was beginning to be light he 
came up again. At that 
moment the look-out in the 
bows called “breakers ahead.” 
The helm was put hard aport. 
But she did not answer well, 
and it seemed as if we must 
drift on the reef. The captain 
then let her go before the wind 
straight for the reef. As we 
must strike, it was better to go 
bow first and get a hold of the 
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coral than to roll on sideways 
with the wind blowing full on 
the port broadside. So at it 
we went, The sea lifted her 
and sent her grating and scrap- 
ing up the reef more easily 
than we could have hoped for. 
We were hard aground fore 
and aft. It was soon reported 
that she was not making water. 
Although every now and then 
a big sea broke over the ship 
there was no immediate danger, 
and unless the weather became 
very much worse we could 
certainly hold out until help 
came, Soon after noon the 
clouds broke a little and the 
sun came out, and we were able 
to determine the ship’s position. 
We were on one of the smaller 
Laccadives, on the north-east 
edge of the group. 

I was called by the captain. 

“Mr Dick,” he said, “get a 
boat out at once. Choose your 
own boat and your own crew 
and make the land as soon as 
you can. Coconada will be 
your best chance. With luck 
you should do it in three days. 
But better take water and 
biscuits for seven. You will 
send a telegram to Bombay. 
We must have a ship to help 
us. I will write the telegram 
while you are getting the boat 
ready.” 

“Ay, ay, sir,” I said, and 
was off to carry out the orders. 

I had no doubt which boat 
to take. The cutter was the 
best sea-boat and the fastest. 
As to the crew, I must have 
another white man. The ship 
was manned by Lascars, but 
we had a few Chinamen who 
had signed on at Hong Kong 
to fill up vacancies. I took 
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four of the best of these and 
told them to get ready. We 
carried two British quarter- 
masters. One was a man from 
Devon, named Pogson, a sailor 
born and bred, who could 
handle a boat with the best. 
The other was one of those 
steam-bred landlubbers who 
had never been aloft to reef a 
sail in his life. Attfield was 
his name, or Hattfield as he 
made it, for he was a thorough- 
bred Whitechapel Cockney. 
He called himself a sailer, but 
it was the worst name he 
could call himself by. He was 
fit to polish brass and to fetch 
chairs for ladies on deck 
and devil a thing else. I called 
Pogson, of course, and leaving 
him and the second officer to 
see to the provisioning of the 
boat and to get her ready to 
lower, I ran down to my cabin 
to get a few things I might 
want—a compass and chart, 
a chronometer, a revolver and 
some cartridges, a waterproof, 
and a small supply of money. 
We thought the ship had 
settled down on the reef. 
While I was busy below a big 
sea came along, lifted her, and 
threw her over violently to 
starboard. There was a noise 
and a scuffle on deck. I ran 
up and found them lifting 
Pogson, who had been thrown 
against the saloon skylight and 
had broken his leg. This was 
a bad beginning. 

“Cursed luck,” I said to the 
captain who had come down 
from the bridge; “ but it can’t 
be helped, sir: I will take 
another Chinaman and be off.” 

“No, no, my boy,” he said, 
“T cannot allow that; some- 
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thing might happen to you, and 
the Chinamen might not deliver 
the message. You must have 
another white man. I wish I 
had a better man to give you. 
You must take Attfield.” 

I protested I would sooner 
go alone, but the skipper would 
not hear of it. 

I need not speak of the 
bother we had to get the boat 
lowered in the breaking sea. 
But it was done without 
further accident, and it was 
just two o’clock in the after- 
noon when we shoved off and 
hoisted sail,—not without 
anxiety so far as I was con- 
cerned, but with a firm 
courage, not doubting that I 
should reach the land, send the 
message, and save the ship. 

The wind was now blowing 
fresh, and the seas when we 
got away from the island were 
heavy, but the cutter rode 
them well. I made Attfield 
take the tiller, as I wanted to 
keep myself as fresh as might 
be for the night, when I did 
not like to trust him. We had 
plenty of biscuit on board and 
a good tarpaulin to keep it 
dry, and as many beakers of 
water as six men were likely 
to need for a week. 

But I will not weary you 
with more details. Every 
little point is stamped on my 
memory, but would not interest 

ou. 

The night passed without 
accident. Next day went 
much the same. I gave the 


tiller to Attfield, and, after 
eating a little, I lay down on 
the bottom of the boat and 
slept as much as I could. But 
I had to sleep with one eye 
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open and tell the quartermaster 
what to de. 

The wind was blowing from 
the south-west, and did not 
change much either in force or 
direction. We had to go well 
north of the port I wanted to 
make. If I turned for the land 
too soon, I might get into the 
current which runs down the 
coast at six knots an hour in 
the monsoon, and then we 
should have been taken right 
round Cape Comorin before we 
could make the land. The 
second night, like the first, 
passed without accident, and 
my spirits began to rise, for 
the boat was racing before the 
wind. Towards morning the 
wind fell somewhat and it 
rained heavily. The heat was 
great. I held on the same 
course. Reckoning from the 
pace we were going and the 
time we had been afloat, I 
made out that we must not 
alter the course for another 
twelve hours at least. 

The heat that day was 
killing. Heavy showers of rain 
alternated with bright sunshine. 
After noon the wind fell away, 
and the boat had hardly more 
than steering way upon her. 
The heat became as much as a 
man could stand. I had been 
very careful of the water all 
along, allowing no beaker to 
be opened except by myself, 
and measuring it out to each 
man. I would not give them 
water in the heat of the day, 
knowing by experience how 
drinking in the sun begat 
thirst. We were all thirsty 
more or less. Attfield, who I 
suspect drank his full share 
on shore, felt it more than 
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any one, and continually asked 


for water. I would not let 
him have any, and thereupon 
he turned sulky and muttered 
or jabbered to himself. 

When the sun went down 
and gave us a little respite, I 
served out water and biscuit, 
and took charge of the boat for 
the night. The wind had 
fallen still more and the sea 
was going down. I had not to 
be so watchful, and sat steer- 
ing mechanically in a drowsy 
state. 

It was about midnight, I 
think, when I pulled myself 
together with a start. I had 
heard a noise, There it goes 
again! Gurgle, gurgle, gurgle. 
By , it is the sound of 
water poured from a bottle! 
I was wide enough awake now. 
Dropping the ropes, I sprang 
forward. In three bounds I 
was over the thwarts and in the 
bows and had a Chinaman by 
the throat. He was emptying 
a beaker into the sea, and had 
a second by him for the same 
purpose. Why I did not brain 
him on the spot I don’t know. 
I did not. Calling for help— 
Attfield and the other men 
were, or pretended to be, asleep 
—I hauled my prisoner aft. 
He mewed and jabbered like 
an ape, and could give no 
account of himself. He had 
gone mad. Rousing Attfield, I 
got some ropes and we bound 
the madman hand and foot, put 
him in the bottom of the boat, 
and made him fast to a thwart, 
ordering the other men to keep 
watch over him by turns. I 
took the tiller again, and we 
got through the night somehow 
or other, 
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Fatigue and anxiety were 
now telling upon me, strong 
and young asI was. If it had 
been a question of my own life 
only, I do not think I could 
have fought it out. But there 
was the ship and all aboard of 
her. There was my good 
name as a seaman and the 
trust put in me by the captain. 
“It has got to be done,” I 
said to myself. “Wait till 
you get to land and send the 
wire. You can then lie down 
and die or get well.” Perhaps 
some of you have made long 
journeys on foot or on horse- 
back. There comes a time 
when the body moves mechani- 
cally: the mind seems ex- 
tinguished by fatigue. But the 
will holds on. 

When morning came and 
I had handed the tiller to 
Attfield, the first thing I did 
was to examine the beakers to 
see how much water was left. 
We should have had four 
beakers still untouched. I 
found only two. Two must 
have been wantonly emptied 
into the sea, or the men must 
have drunk while I was asleep 
and Attfield steering. It was 
a hard knock, for we might be 
two or three days at sea still, 
and, if the wind slackened, 
more. It was better not to 
think about it. I determined 
to keep the beakers close to me 
day and night. Luckily, soon 
after sunrise the wind freshened 
again; indeed, it blew half a 
gale and the boat began to 
move. After noon the clouds 
gathered and it rained heavily. 
I had a sail spread to catch 
the rain, but the strong wind 
blew the water out of the 
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shallow cup as fast as it came 
down. We managed, however, 
to scoop some up with our 
hands and mugs and so slake 
our thirst. 

I had had no sleep for some 
twenty hours. Anxiety had 
kept me awake, but now I was 
tired out and felt that if I did 
not sleep I should break down 
at night when it was my turn 
to take the tiller. How long I 
slept I do not know. I was 
awakened with a start by the 
same noise of gurgling water. 
I sprang up and was in the 
bow in an instant. The mad- 
man had broken loose or had 
been untied by the others. 
There he was, leaning over the 
gunwale and emptying another 
of the beakers into the sea. 
I seized him by the pigtail, 
wrenched the beaker from him, 
struck him with all my force 
on the side of his head, and 
dragged him aft stunned by the 
blow. 

Attfield must have seen all 
this. He must have seen the 
madman escaping, but there 
he sat, with the tiller ropes 
in his hands, unconscious 
apparently of everything round 
him. The three other China- 
men were mumbling to each 
other in a very excited way. 
I ordered them to be silent, 
but to no purpose. Were they 
also going off their heads? 
The heat and thirst and ex- 
posure were enough to madden 
the strongest. Hitherto they 
had done their duty as good 
sailors. If they failed me I 
should be left to all intents 
and purposes without help. 
My British seaman was a pass- 
enger, and bad at that. I was 
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so angry that, leaving the 
madman lying at the bottom of 
the boat, I seized the quarter- 
master by the collar and shook 
him roughly. 

“You damned fool,” I hissed, 
“do you want us all to die 
that you sit there and let this 
madman throw away the 
water? How did he get loose? 
Speak, you drivelling brute, or 
I'll kill you.” 

“The others let him loose,” 
he whimpered. “I could not 
leave the tiller to stop them, 
and they threatened me with 
their knives. They say you 
want to do for all of us, 
Why do you keep her head 
north instead of trying to 
make the coast?” 

“ Why did not you call me?” 
I said, and, pushing him away, 
I let go his collar and ordered 
him to take the madman by 
the legs while I lifted him by 
the shoulders. The man was 
still stunned and made no re- 
sistance. 


‘‘Now then,” I said. “Up 
with him; heave away!” 
He hesitated. “What are 


you going to do?” he asked. 

“Heave him overboard,” I 
said. “It’s our only chance. 
I am half dead with fatigue, 
and cannot work the boat all 
night and watch this devil all 
day, and you won't do it. 
Heave away, I tell you. If 
you don’t, I must shoot him, 
and by G I'll shoot you 
too for mutinous conduct en- 
dangering the boat.” He saw 
I was in earnest, and was 
afraid to disobey, and so we 
lifted the man,—swung him 
once, twice, thrice, and ever 
the side with a splash. There 
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were sharks in our wake, but 


I did not look astern. “Now,” 
I said, drawing my revolver 
and speaking to them all, 
Attfield and the three China- 
men, “I’ll shoot the first man 
who disobeys me or touches the 
water - bottles without my 
orders.” They answered me 
with a look of impotent hate, 
the worst hate of all, and 
Attfield’s eyes told the same 
tale. I did not fear an at- 
tempt on my life, as none of 
them could navigate the 
boat. Attfield himself was no 
better at that game than a 
taxi-cabman from a London 
stand. 

Well, I need not waste time 
over the next night and day. 
We were all suffering terribly 
from thirst. Fortunately rain 
came now and again, and the 
wind served us well. In the 
middle of the day after we had 
thrown the madman overboard 
I was satisfied that I might 
turn her head to the east and 
try to fetch the land. There 
was very little water left 
now, and I began to doubt 
if any of us would live through 
it all. But I was resolved not 
to give in, and anxiety seemed 
to give me fresh strength. I 
felt I could not sleep or rest 
but must watch, watch, watch, 
until I saw the land. I thought 
when I altered the course we 
were about one hundred miles 
more or less from the coast. 
We were going some five or 
six knots an hour, and some 
time in the afternoon I ex- 
pected to get into the south- 
ward current. I kept the tiller 
in my own hands, so that I 
might know when she began 
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to feel it. Of everything else 
in this world or the next I was 
unconscious. Sun and thirst 
seemed to make up the whole 
universe, and I had to steer 
through them. I suppose it 
was about two o'clock when I 
felt her head drawn round to 
the south. There was still 
some five hours of daylight 
left. 'The weather had cleared, 
and with the sun behind—the 
scorching rays on my back 
made that clear to me— we 
ought to be able to see the 
land at a distance of twenty 
miles. I prayed that we might 
reach it before I lost my senses, 
prayed as much as a man in 
my condition, only kept up by 
pure force of will, could pray. 
I ordered one of the China- 
men into the bows to keep a 
look-out. They seemed to 
understand what that meant, 
and the order was cheerfully 
obeyed. As for the quarter- 
master he lay moaning and 
rolling his eyes on the bottom 
of the boat. I had no pity to 
waste on him; and so we went 
for some three or four hours. 
I think it was between four 
and five o’clock that something 
moving in the water caught 
my eye. My senses were too 
dull to take it in at first 
glance. But presently it came 
upon me all of a sudden that 
we were moving through a 
shoal of water-snakes, I 
almost jumped with joy. The 
water -snake never comes out 
more than twenty miles from 
land. Now I opened the last 
beaker and gave each a little 
more water than usual; and 
made them soak some biscuit 
and try to eat. The sun was 
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now low, but no land showed. 
I was losing heart again, fear- 
ing that we might have diffi- 
culty in making the coast after 
dark, when the man in the bows 
waved his hand (he was past 
speaking) and pointed ahead. 
Yes, there it was sure enough, 
the brown sail of a native 
fishing craft. If I could have 
shouted at all I would have 
shouted for joy. In another 
hour we were alongside the 
fishing - boat and could see 
the low coast ahead of us. 
Knowing the Lascar lingo 
well, I had no difficulty in 
finding out where we were. 
We had by sheer good luck 


II, 


When I came to life again I 
was lying in a comfortable 
bed in a big airy whitewashed 
room. My head ached and my 
lips were dry and parched, and 
my limbs stiff and hot. I 
did not even try to think, and 
I had not enough sense to be 
surprised. It all seemed a 
matter of course, quite in the 
day’s work. I was dimly con- 
scious that a hand put cool 
cloths on my head and lifting 
me gave me a drink. Then I 
slept or fainted again. 

How long I remained in that 
state I do not know. When 
I awoke next the sun was 
shining in through the blinds. 
A pleasant cool wind was 
blowing through the room. I 
felt weary and exhausted, but 
the pain in my head was gone 
and my limbs felt more like 
my own. I began to wonder 
where I was, to remember 


made a straight course for 
Coconada, the only port south 
of Ratnagiri that could shelter 
a boat in the monsoon. 

I remember running in under 
a lighthouse that stood at the 
end of a small stone-built pier 
which formed the southern 
arm of the small harbour, 
I remember clambering up out 
of the boat, helped or pulled 
by several men. I remember 
putting the telegram in its 
waterproof covering into the 
hands of a white man, and 
endeavouring to say what I 
wished done with it. I recol- 
lect that. Then everything 
became blank. 


something of what had hap- 
pened. I was sailing on a 
rough sea. I had been half 
dead with thirst. A mad 
Chinaman was pouring the 
precious water into the sea. 
I heard the gurgling noise. 
I cried out and tried to get 
up. I heard steps coming, 
and fell back too weak to 
rise before any one entered. 
Then a lady came in, a young 
woman dressed in a pretty 
blue muslin dress, followed by 
a Portuguese servant with a 
tea-tray—a tray covered with 
a dainty white cloth—a brown 
teapot, pretty china cups, and 
some toast and butter. She 
told me not to move or try 
to talk. The tray was put 
down on a little table beside 
my bed. Then she brought a 
bottle and spoon and gave me 
some medicine, When that 
was done she poured out tea, 
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beat up an egg in some milk 


and made me drink it. The 
food seemed to bring back my 
memory. The ship on the 
rocks—the telegram. I tried 
togetup. “My coat,” I gasped ; 
“for heaven’s sake, my coat— 
the telegram, the telegram.” I 
fell back on my pillow. 

The lady ran to me, gave me 
a little brandy, prayed me to 
be quiet. 

“Your telegram has been 
sent,” she said. ‘You gave it 
to my husband when he helped 
you out of the boat. They 
have sent a steamer to rescue 
your ship.” 

“Thank God,” I said faintly. 
It did not matter now what 
happened. 

“It is a week since you 
landed,” she went on. “The 
doctor did not think you weuld 
live. My husband is magis- 
trate here, and he has taken 
care of the men. They have 
not suffered as you have. But 
you are not to talk. I will 
leave you some milk in case 
you need anything. Sleep if 
you can—that is all you have 
to do.” 

I suppose I slept: I was 
certainly unconscious. After 
that sleep, which must have 
been long, I mended rapidly. 
Soon I was able to sit up in 
bed propped with pillows. The 
doctor allowed me a little solid 
food, and said he would soon 
take me off his list. He was 
@ cheery good fellow that 
doctor. The lady (Mrs Smith 
let me call her) was very kind. 
Every morning after I had 
made my toilet she came with 
my breakfast, and until I was 
strong enough to sit in a chair 
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she read the papers to me and 
chatted for an hour or so. 
Smith also came to see me 
occasionally. He was a wooden, 
bloodless kind of man, with a 
pallid moth-eaten face. He 
would look at me with no 
smile of kindness, no recogni- 
tion that we owned a common 
humanity. He never spoke to 
me except to ask when I should 
be able to get up. 

After a few days—I did not 
reckon how the time went by 
—I noticed a change in my 
hostess’s manner. She no 
longer gave me a cheery word 
when she came into my room 
in the morning. She no longer 
sat while I ate my breakfast, 
no longer read to me. She 
would hardly meet my eyes 
or answer my greeting. 

After a while I could stand 
this no more. I asked her 
bluntly what I had done to 
offend her. She replied curtly 
that Mr Smith would speak to 
me, and left the room. 

In the evening I heard the 
doctor and Smith coming along 
the verandah talking in what 
seemed to me excited tones. 
“Tt is brutal, perfectly brutal,” 
the doctor said; Smith an- 
swered, “I must do my duty, 
whatever you may think.” 
They came in. The doctor 
spoke kindly to me, asked how 
I was, felt my pulse, took my 
temperature, and all that kind 
of business. 

“Well?” said the Moth-eaten 
one, “can he be moved without 
danger?” 

“Yes, without positive dan- 
ger, certainly. But I tell you it 
is brutal. Think of what he has 
done. He is very weak still.” 
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“Very well,” said Smith 
roughly. ‘Certify that he is 
unfit to be moved and I will 
let him remain. If not, I must 
do my duty.” 

The doctor shook his head, 
and Smith turned and went 
out. 

“What is it all about?” I 
asked. “I see he does not 
want me here. Is there no 
other place I can go to until I 
can travel?” 

“As for that, my boy, my 
wife and I would take you into 
our bungalow gladly, but 
Smith will not let me.” 

“Not let you!” I cried; 
“how can he prevent it? I 
will get up at once and dress 
myself,” and I tried to jump 
up, but the excitement was 
more than I could stand, and I 
had to lie down again. 

“Stay quiet, my dear boy,” 
said the surgeon. “If you 
promise to lie quiet and listen, 
I will explain things to you.” 

I promised, and he then told 
me all that had been happen- 
ing while I was ill. 

It appeared that there was 
@ missionary in the station 
who had been in China, 
Naturally enough he had 
sought out the Chinese seamen 
to see if he could help them. 
At first they were too weary 
and sullen to talk. But after 
a while they and the quarter- 
master had had long conversa- 
tions with the missionary, one 
of which the doctor had over- 
heard while he was attending 
the missionary’s wife who was 
ill. Themen were very excited, 
and the missionary had inter- 
rupted with exclamations of 


horror, and had gone off with 
them and the quartermaster to 
Smith’s office. The result was 
that an order had been made 
for my arrest on a charge of mur. 
der and my removal to the jail. 
This had occurred some days 
after we had landed. He had 
resisted my removal on medical 
grounds hitherto, but he could 
not honestly withhold his con- 
sent new. 

Next day the magistrate 
came with a guard of native 
police, arrested me on a charge 
of murder on the High Seas, 
and warned me that anything 
I said might be used against 
me. He was about to make 
the preliminary inquiry, and 
would then commit me to the 
Bombay High Court. When I 
had dressed and they were 
going to move me off, Mrs 
Smith came in and began to 
say how sorry she was, and 
she was certain it was all 
a mistake. But her husband 
checked her and asked her to 
goaway. The poor lady flushed 
and left the room. I could 
see she feared her husband. I 
thanked her in the warmest 
words I could find as she went 
out. 

I will pass over the time I 
spent in that Coconada jail. 
It was a dismal place, and if 
it had not been for the kind- 
ness of Dr Broune it would 
have gone hard with me. I 
was locked up in a dismal 
whitewashed room with a 
string-bed, a brass washing- 
bowl and a large pitcher of 
water andatin mug. It was 
lighted from two windows high 
up in the wall. The jailer told 
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me they had never had a 
European prisoner before, and 
there were no arrangements for 
feeding or cooking for a white 
man. However, I was able to 
get some tea and a loaf of 
bread at once, and Dr Broune, 
who was superintendent of the 
jail as well as civil surgeon, 
sent me food every day from 
his own table. 

Every day at eleven I was 
marched under a guard of three 
policemen to the magistrate’s 
office, where the inquiry was 
being held. The doctor forbade 
Smith to keep me standing in 
the dock, so I was allowed a 
chair. He also limited my 
stay in court to three hours 
a-day. As the Chinamen only 
knew a little pigeon English 
and the ordinary Lascar sea 
slang, and as the missionary 
who had volunteered his ser- 
vices as interpreter had learnt 
the slender Chinese he knew 
for preaching purposes, and as 
Smith persisted in  cross- 
examining them on the minut- 
est details, it is not wonderful 
that the examination of the 
witnesses occupied more than 
a week, 

On the first day I returned 
to my room in the jail in a 
state of mental and bodily de- 
pression. Hitherto I had re- 
garded the matter as a stupid 
mistake which would soon be 
put right. After the case was 
opened, however, and I heard 
some of the statements slowly 
and haltingly interpreted by the 
missionary, I began to think 
that it was more than a joke. 
When I heard it stated that I 
had shot the Chinaman through 
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the head and, while I frightened 
off the others, cut pieces off 
the dying man and fed upon 
them, indignation forced me to 
interrupt. I was told to keep 
silence, that I should have an 
opportunity to cross-examine 
later on, and so on; but mean- 
while was I to listen hour after 
hour to these fables? How did 
I know that the interpreter, 
who did not seem to me to be 
an educated clergyman, really 
knew Chinese? A_ burning 
sense of wrong and injustice 
laid hold of me. After all I 
had gone through to save the 
ship, was my life to be sworn 
away by three Chinese sailors 
and a Cockney quartermaster ? 
After my return from court 
I was sitting in my cell feeling 
wretchedly ill and weak, and 
dazed by tke fate threatening 
me, when the door opened and 
the cheery doetor came in. 
“Well,” said he, “I was in 
court, and this is a cursed 
business. But never say die. 
What! You have not touched 
your dinner? Well, I don’t 
wonder,” he went on, looking 
at some food that had been 
put down beside me by one of 
the warders and smelling it. 
“T have ordered you some tea 
and bread and butter at once, 
and I will send over some 
dinner from my _ bungalow 
when we have ours. You see 
we have never had a white 
man in this lock-up before, and 
there are no cooking arrange- 
ments. Ah, here is your tea 
[tea, neatly served on a tray, 
was brought in]. Feed now 
and have a smoke; here are 
some cigars. I must be off to 
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the hospital. I shall be back 
in half an hour, and you can 
tell me the whole story, for as 
yet nothing is clearly known to 
any of us.” 

He was back in less than the 
time mentioned, and while I 
smoked he sat beside me on 
the cot—there were no chairs 
—and I gave him a short 
account of the whole business. 
He listened attentively. 

“Well, my boy,” he said, 
when I had finished, “I am 
quite satisfied that you have 
done your duty as a man. 
You have saved the ship and 
all on board, and if it was 
necessary for that purpose to 
slay a madman, it was right 
to do it. But tell me, why 
do these heathen say you ate 
him ?” 

‘*“Revenge, I suppose,” said 
I. “To avenge their com- 
rade’s death. They have sense 
enough to see that if they 
told the truth, that I killed 
the man because he was mad 
and they would not help to 
confine him, I should be ac- 
quitted. So they have invented 
the tale of my eating him. It 
is possible their story may 
have been misinterpreted. But 
if they get to understand the 
sense given to it, they will 
adopt the version and stick to 
it. My hope is that the 
quartermaster’s evidence will 
dispose of this lie.” 

“You ought to have good 
legal advice at once,” he re- 
plied. ‘Wire at onee to your 
agent in Bombay.” 

He called a warder, sent for 
a telegraph form and a pencil. 
I wrote— 
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**To the Agent, —— Company 
Bombay. , 


“ Arrested charge of murder, 
Conspiracy of boat’s crew. 
Send lawyer.” 


“That will do,” said the 
doctor. “I will despatch it at 
once on my way home,” 

And he left me feeling much 
better in every way. An hour 
or two after a comfortable 
dinner was brought to my 
cell, and a large bottle with a 
dispensary label on it, “To be 
taken twice daily after meals,” 
It proved to be excellent port. 

I awoke next morning in 
much better heart every way. 
A really comfortable breakfast 
came for me from the doctor's 
house, which was just outside 
the jail; and, although smok- 
ing was strictly forbidden in- 
side the walls, I had a good 
cigar. At eleven I was 
marched off to the court, and 
the same game began between 
the magistrate, the witnesses, 
and the interpreter. At length 
the evidence of the three 
heathen was taken, and I 
thought we should come to the 
quartermaster. Not at all. 
Smith insisted on recalling the 
witnesses and subjecting them 
to further examination. I 
noticed that on this second 
occasion they amplified and 
adorned every point. I had kept 
all the water and biscuits for 
myself, and had threatened to 
shoot any one who touched 
them. They were beside them- 
selves with thirst. The mur- 
dered man tried to seize a 
beaker. I had fired at him 
and missed; but afterwards I 
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had got up in the night and 
killed him with a blow, and, 
after cutting pieces of flesh off 
him, had thrown him over- 


b 


oard. 
It needed all my self-control 
to remain silent while tales of 
this kind were interpreted 
piecemeal by the missionary, 
carefully recorded by the 
magistrate, and then repeated 
in what was supposed to be 
Chinese by the interpreter to 
the witness, who was asked if 
it was correct. I refused to 
cross-examine. I only asked 
one thing, namely, that the 
proceedings should end as soon 
as might be. 

Then came the quarter- 
master. Attfield took the oath 
glibly. Just as he was finish- 
ing with a confident “S’help 
me, God,” he caught my eye, 
and the wretched coward shook 
with fear. 

“°’11 kill me, sir,” he whim- 
pered, pointing his finger at 
me, “I know ’e will.” 

“ You will not help your case 
by threatening the witness,” 
said Mr Smith to me. 

“Begging your pardon,” I 
said, “I have not threatened 
him. I have neither moved 
nor spoken. It is his guilty 
conscience that is frightening 
him, if he is frightened.” 

Then his evidence was taken. 
There was no need of interpret- 
ing now, and it did not take 
more than an hour. It was a 
wonderful mixture of falsehood 
and truth, and vivid withal. I 
hardly blamed Smith for be- 
lieving it. 

“What do you know of this 
matter?” asked Smith. 


tie ee ans ~ 
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“ No-no-nothing at all,” said 
Attfield, stammering. 

* You were in the boat when 
the Chinaman was killed ?” 

“T was, but I did not see 
him killed. I did not hear the 
shot. I was dead with fatigue. 
He made me steer the boat 
without rest, threatening to 
shoot me if I left the tiller. 
When he relieved me I fell 
down on the bottom of the 
boat and became unconscious. 
I was roused by being kicked 
and shaken. It was the mate. 
‘Get up,’ he said, ‘ you ; 
His language was always 
hawful. I managed to sit up. 
‘Stand up, you , he cried, 
‘or I'll brain you.’ I stood up, 
and saw that one of the China- 
men was lying huddled up under 
the thwart. ‘Take hold of his 
legs,’ said the mate. ‘What 
for?’ said I. ‘He’s dead,’ said 
he. ‘We must pitch him over- 
board.’ ‘I daren’t do it; it’s 
murder,’ I said. ‘I tell you 
he’s dead,’ he bawled; ‘up 
with his legs or I'll send you 
after him, you , and 
he put a pistol to my head. 
‘Mercy,’ I said. I was that 
weak with hunger and thirst I 
could have cried. I had no 
choice. I caught up the man’s 
legs. He was light enough, 
for heat and want of water 
had told on him. Then Mr 
Dick whipped him up by the 
shoulders. We swung him 
once or twice and then heaved 
him clean out of the boat. 
The sharks had him almost be- 
fore he touched the water. It 
fair makes me sick to think 
of it.” 

“Did you see the accused 
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cut pieces of flesh off the 
body ?” 

“T did not, but I saw blood 
on the boat, and a clasp-knife 
belonging to the mate was 
lying stained with blood.” 

There was much more of the 
same sort. When I listened to 
it I began to realise the danger 
of my position. I was without 
any legal assistance. I had 
the sense to refuse to ask any 
questions or make any state- 
ment. I reserved my defence. 

I was committed for trial to 
the Bombay High Court. 

“Do not worry,” said my 
friend the doctor as I was 
being removed from the court. 
“That evidence will not hold 
before the High Court. You 
had better write to the agent 
at once and ask him to make 
arrangements for your defence.” 
I forgot to say that the agent 
had been advised not to send 
a lawyer to Coconada, but to 
reserve all the defence for the 
High Court. I had an answer 
by return of post sending me 
some money and saying that 
the best man in Bombay had 
been retained to defend me. 

I need not say much about 
my journey to Bombay in 
charge of a European constable 
who was sent down for me: 
from the precautions taken 
I might have been Tilak him- 
self, who was being prosecuted 
at the time for sedition. At 
Bombay two constables, Euro- 
peans of sorts, with a posse 
comitatus of natives, were on 
the platform to meet me, 
Crowds of natives gathered 
round to see the tamasha, an 
Englishman being taken to jail. 
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I was lodged in the Central 
prison in Bombay in a room 
very much resembling that 
which I had left in Coconada, 
I was allowed a punkah, how- 
ever, and mosquito curtains, 
The jailer was a Eurasian and 
a civil fellow, and he under. 
took to send a letter to our 
agent at once to tell him of 
my arrival. Next day the 
agent came to see me, and he 
did all he could to make me 
comfortable. The leader of the 
Bar, M‘Alister, had taken the 
brief for me, and as soon as 
he had read the depositions 
he would come to consult with 
me.. The Company’s orders 
were that everything possible 
should be done, I asked about 
the ship. She was still on the 
reef and the captain and crew 
on board. They thought they 
could get her off by lightening 
her, and a ship was going 
down for that purpose. The 
passengers had been brought 
away; and the first thing 
they did on landing was to 
send in a letter to the Com- 
pany expressing their gratitude 
to me for saving their lives 
and their sympathy for the 
unmerited ill - fortune which 
had befallen me. 

The agent did all he could 
to procure my release on bail. 
But the native papers were 
taking the case up and making 
it a text for articles denouncing 
the barbarity of the British 
and the callousness with which 
they treated Asiatics. The 
Court refused to move beyond 
the letter of the law. How- 
ever, the inconvenience of 
imprisonment was made up to 
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me by the kindness of numbers 
of my fellow-countrymen of all 
ranks who came to see me and 
to proffer their services, pro- 
viding me with books and other 
small luxuries, which they were 
allowed to do by the jail au- 
thorities without hindrance. 

During the next two weeks 
before the trial came on I was 
occupied for some time with 
my counsel. He took the 
greatest pains to master every 
detail of my story, and by his 
advice it was settled that I 
should plead not guilty, while 
admitting the homicide. 

When the day came I was 
taken in the police-van to 
court and placed in the dock. 
I cannot describe the court, 
even if I wished, for I only 
saw what immediately con- 
cerned me, Besides, I do not 
want the scenes of these occur- 
rences to be recognised. I have 
called them Coconada and 
Bombay, and so on, but the 
reader need not try to search 
the records of trials in the 
Bombay Court. I saw the 
Judge, a little round man with 
a red clean-shaven face, a firm 
clean-cut mouth, and bright 
active eyes. Below him was 
a long table for the Bar. I 
saw Mr M‘Alister, my counsel, 
there talking and laughing 
with some others. But it was 
the crowd that interested me 
most. The body of the court 
was filled with people come to 
see the man who had eaten a 
Chinaman, and I could observe 
@ look very much akin to dis- 
appointment just sweep over 
their faces when they saw me. 
Evidently I did not come up 
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to their idea of a sea ogre. 
A mere lad of slight build, 
above the average height, pale 
from heat and illness, with 
wavy brown hair and blue 
eyes, I did not come up to my 
reputation. “Poor boy!” I 
heard some of the ladies on 
the bench near the Judge 
whisper, and I felt grateful. 

Then the jury was em- 
panelled. I watched them at- 
tentively as they answered to 
their names, a good average 
lot of men from the business 
men of the town, with a fair 
proportion of seamen, officers 
from the ships in the harbour. 
I felt quite content to leave my 
case in their hands. 

The Government Advocate, 
who conducted the prosecution, 
rose and stated the facts in a 
quiet businesslike fashion. He 
told the jury how the ship had 
gone ashore, how essential it 
was to obtain help, how I had 
been selected by the commander 
for the job. And then, turning 
to the jury, he said— 

“Whatever your decision 
may be on the issue presented 
to you, there is no doubt that 
the prisoner at the bar justified 
his commander’s choice, and by 
his pluck, endurance, and sea- 
manship saved the lives of the 
passengers and crew.” <A 
murmur of applause rose, but 
was at once repressed. Then 
he went on in a quiet voice 
to say that they must not 
be influenced in their verdict 
by this. “It will be proved 
that the prisoner deliberately 
slew one of the three Chinamen 
who formed his boat’s crew, 
and threw him into the sea. 
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It is not contended that there 
was any malicious motive in 
the ordinary sense. But the 
killing of this man was inten- 
tional—that the prisoner ad- 
mits. Was it justifiable? If 
the witnesses are to be believed, 
and it is difficult to imagine 
that their tale is invented, the 
prisoner killed the man deliber- 
ately for meat, as a butcher 
kills a sheep, and satisfied his 
hunger by eating pieces cut 
from the body. I think that 
his lordship will tell you that 
homicide for such a cause is 
not justifiable. Moreover, it 
is not clear that the prisoner 
was in such deadly straits for 
food.” 

The examination of the wit- 
nesses then began. The China- 
men stuck to their story. The 
cross-examination had to be 
conducted through an inter- 
preter, who was plainly a very 
bad one, and M‘Alister was 
at a great disadvantage. He 
could not shake them materi- 
ally. Attfield remained. The 
interest in the case evidently 
revived when he entered the 
box. Here at any rate was 
an English sailor. Some light 
would now be thrown on the 
facts. In his examination by 
the Government Advocate, he 
kept closely to his story as 
recorded by the magistrate. 
Whenever he was pressed he 
took refuge in the condition to 
which he had been reduced by 
fatigue and thirst. 

My counsel took him very 
gently, sympathised with his 
sufferings, congratulated him 
on the part he had borne ina 
gallant deed, and soothed him 
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into a state of confidence and 


self-satisfaction. He got him 
to tell how the boat had been 
provisioned, and how ample 
supplies of biscuit and water 
had been put on board. He 
led him on to describe the 
weather, the difficulties of steer- 
ing, the course taken, the 
sufferings from thirst, and s0 
on. Then suddenly changing 
his tone, he demanded how they 
came to suffer from thirst when 
the supply of water was enough 
for four or five days longer 
than they had been in the boat. 
After a little fencing, for the 
man was cunning enough to 
see the bearing of the question, 
Attfield lost his nerve and had 
to admit that the water had 
been wasted, poured into the 
sea by one of the Chinamen 
who had gone mad, and that 
this was the man said to have 
been slaughtered for food. 
Then he let him leave the 
witness-box. 

“My Lord,” said M‘Alister, 
addressing the Court, “from the 
nature of the case we have no 
witnesses. The law does not 
permit the prisoner to give 
evidence. I ask that he may 
be permitted to make his own 
defence to the jury.” Leave 
was granted, and I told the 
whole story to the jury as I 
have told it here. 

The Judge then summed up 
in a very few words. I can 
hear every syllable as if it had 
been yesterday. A man is not 
charged with murder and 
cannibalism every day of his 
life, He said, “Gentlemen, the 
case is perfectly simple. The 
prisoner admits that he caused 
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the deceased Chinaman’s death. 
The Chinese witnesses for the 
prosecution affirm that he killed 
their comrade solely to satisfy 
his craving for flesh, and for 
no other cause. Their story is 
confirmed to a certain extent 
by the witness Attfield, whose 
evidence, I am bound to tell 
ou, deserves close scrutiny. 
If this evidence is believed you 
must find the prisoner guilty. 
No degree of hunger will justify 
one man in killing another. 
On the other hand, if you be- 
lieve the prisoner’s statement 
that the man went mad, had 
more than once poured the 
drinking-water into the sea, 
and had reduced all in the boat 
to imminent danger of death 
from thirst, and that there was 


no means of binding or watch- 
ing him, then seeing that the 
lives, not only of those in the 
boat, but of all in the ship on 
the reef, were jeopardised by 
this madman, the prisoner’s 
action was amply justified, and 
you will give a verdict of not 
guilty. In short, gentlemen, 
the issue may be put in four 
small words—Did he eat 
him?” 

After a consultation without 
leaving the box, the jury unani- 
mously acquitted me and com- 
plimented me on the good work 
I had done. When I left the 
court I had quite an ovation 
from the Englishmen in 
Bombay, especially from the 
sailors. 

C. H. T. CrostHwaire. 
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CHRISTMAS AT THE CAPITAL OF MENELIK. 


In the month of November 
1910 I started for Abyssinia, 
a varied journey by sea, rail, 
and caravan, through beautiful 
country, occupying six weeks. 
December 23rd, I am arrived at 
Adis-Abeba! and at last in the 
city of Menelik. I am housed 
most comfortably in a tukle, like 
one of the round mud huts I 
saw on my way up, only mine 
is @ superior one, being very 
lofty and from eighteen to 
twenty feet in diameter. It is 
carpeted, and papered with a 
soft green English wall-paper. 
The roof is like nothing so 
much as the inside of a huge 
Japanese umbrella, with bands 
of red and black cloth running 
round it at intervals, to keep 
the long lathes in place, and 
has a very handsome effect. 
The whole of my friend’s house 
consists of a series of these 
tukles connected with one 
another by short, mud - built, 
thatched corridors, and sur- 
rounding an oblong garden 
with a path down the centre 
and two others, right and left 
of it, crossing it in the middle, 
thus giving access to some of 
the tukles from outside. It is 
possible to go from one to the 
other all round under cover by 
means of these corridors, but 
as the centre path has a roof 
to it, this is not often necessary. 
The climate here is superb, cool 
at night even to slight frost, 
but hot enough by day to make 
sun helmets wanted, and the 
beautiful blessed sun shining 
always, except at the stated 


times of the greater and lesser 
rains. The thermometer varies 
but little all the year round, 
The garden is a wilderness of 
roses of good French and 
English sorts, that blossom 
from year’s end to year’s end, 
and grow into high branching 
bushes. Searlet geraniums, 
verbenas, sweet peas, nastur- 
tiums, and all manner of flowers 
which one only sees at home in 
summer, here blow perpetually, 
and never have I beheld such 
free-flowering pelargoniums out 
of doors. The altitude does 
not suit some people; but 
beyond being short - breathed 
and unable to go up even a 
gentle hill without panting and 
puffing, I suffer no inconveni- 
ence. The air is thin and 
clear and deliciously clean, a 
quality I am bound to say 
the Abyssinians do not share. 
They are, I think, the dirtiest 
people I have ever met with. 
For deseription of their homes 
and mode of living in them, all 
bunched together, one has only 
to read books of travel in the 
country by any one who has 
lived amongst them at all, to 
realise the truth of this. The 
city of Adis-Abeba enjoys a 
remarkable immunity from 
fever of all sorts, cholera, &c. ; 
but this is to be laid to the 
account of the purity of the 
air rather than to any hygienic 
habits of the people. The fever 
from which I, in common with 
the doctor and almost all the 
caravan servants, suffered 
directly after our arrival, was 
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the ordinary malarial fever 
contracted in the low country, 
and I soon shook mine off. 

There are, I am told, 1400 
Europeans living in the town, 
but the greater part of them 
seem to be Greeks, Levantines, 
and Syrians, after the different 
European Legations have been 
counted. 

To take the English Legation 
first, there are besides the 
British Minister himself, Mrs 
Thesiger and her little son, the 
secretary Mr Home, the doctor 
and Oriental secretary, and an 
escort of Indian Sowars. There 
are no ladies at present at the 
French Legation—the wife and 
daughter of M. Brice, the 
French Minister, having lately 
returned to France—nor at the 
German nor American. The 
Italian Minister is also en 
garcon, though the doctor to 
the Italian Legation has his 
wife and children; and the 
Russian Minister, M. Tcher- 
merzine, has Madame Tcher- 
merzine with him. Major and 
Mrs Doughty- Wyllie (the 
English Vice - Consul) were 
absent during the time I was 
at Adis-Abeba. The new Eng- 
lish Legation and Consulate, 
the latter a smaller building 
in the same grounds, and in a 
line with the Legation house, 
were just finished, and are 
solidly built, roomy, and 
convenient, and _ beautifully 
situated on the side of the hill 
behind the assembly of tukles 
forming the old Legation, but 
considerably higher, thus com- 
manding magnificent views of 
the plain and the mountains 
surrounding it. Ido not think 
I have ever seen a more beauti- 
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ful prospect than that from the 
porch of the new building. 
The scattered houses of the 
city, at a distance of about two 
miles, the two high hills of 
Entoto, crowned each with its 
circular church of Ragonel and 
Maryam, the walls of which 
gleam white in the sunshine, 
the tukles of the servants 
dotted here and there, and 
close by these of a small village, 
like clusters of mushrooms, and 
the wonderful blue of the sky, 
the ever-changing shadows on 
the mountains, the tall swaying 
eucalyptus trees planted every- 
where by the foresight of the 
Emperor Menelik, form a pic- 
ture once seen never to be 
forgotten. There are proper 
stone-built quarters attached 
to the new Legation, for serv- 
ants, and the Indian escort 
have another building a little 
way off beyond the stables. 
When the handsome furniture 
sent out by the English Govern- 
ment is arranged in it, carpets 
spread and curtains hung, and 
the Minister and his family 
installed, it will prove a very 
comfortable home, though not 
as picturesque as the nest of 
tukles, yet far preferable, being 
without the risk of a sudden 
conflagration destroying them 
in an hour, which, should the 
thatch of one ignite, might 
easily happen, and _ besides, 
being capable of being defended 
should any trouble in the 
country arise, and no man can 
predict what the actual result 
of the death of the Emperor 
Menelik may be. That oft- 
killed ruler is yet alive, and 
though he rules no longer, still 
the country is held together by 








the power and prestige of his 
great name. When first his 
powers began to fail, and when 
no doubt he hoped to recover 
again, he named his grandson, 
the son of a daughter, his heir, 
and appointed another relative 
Regent, the heir being a young 
boy. It is a matter of general 
knowledge that the Empress 
Taitu, an ambitious and, in 
her way, a dangerous woman, 
intrigued to get the reins into 
her own hands, and equally 
well known is the coup d'état 
by which her undoing was 
effected. She is now a pris- 
oner in the Palace, not per- 
mitted to leave it, or to 
receive visitors, and is under- 
stood to be in constant attend- 
ance on the slowly dying 
Emperor, who was when in 
health much attached to her 
and much under her influence. 
He is past being influenced 
now, and all that remains to 
Taitu is to watch, doubtless 
in bitterness and wrath, the 
gradual decay of nature in 
him. I was told on good 
authority that he is helpless 
and unable to move, incapable 
of speech, and supposed also 
not to recognise any one,—a 
melancholy wreck of a great 
personality. 

Whilst I was in Adis-Abeba, 
the Heir-Apparent and Regent, 
and the whole Court, announced 
that they were going out for 
eight days to the summer house, 
to keep one of the festivals. 
It had been the Emperor’s 
custom to do this, but for the 
last two years I believe the 
practice had been given up. 

Instantly the wildest ru- 
mours were afloat to the effect 
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that Menelik was dead, that 
his body had been removed 
by night to this place, and 
that the Court was going to 
observe the eight days of 
mourning there. As if to give 
colour to this, the Legations, 
Europeans, and populace, were 
invited to a feast held at the 
house of Ras Tesamma (Re- 
gent), and not at the “Ghibbé” 
or Palace. But on inquiring 
for the Emperor’s health at 
this feast, at which I was 
present, I was told that he 
was in the same state as usual, 
if anything a shade better; 
and a European near me said 
that for some reason or other 
having had occasion to go to 
the Palace, he had _ himself 
seen the pathetic figure of the 
strong man laid low, and the 
Emperor had almost seemed 
to recognise him. 

Following this we next heard 
that shortly after the Court 
had with much pomp removed 
to the summer palace, and 
no doubt a noticeable silence 
reigned in the Ghibbé, the 
Emperor had looked inquir- 
ingly round and uttered the 
words ‘‘Ras Tesamma,” “ Lidj 
Yasu,” meaning “the Regent 
and the Heir-Apparent.” 

As he had not spoken for 
long before this, a runner was 
immediately despatched to Ras 
Tesamma, who returned in hot 
haste, and was reported to 
have sat for an hour with the 
Emperor. This was shortly 
before I left for Europe again. 

The personality of the Em- 
press is almost as strongly 
marked as that of her august 
husband. She is reported to 
have had nine husbands before 
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he espoused her, and she was 
then neither young nor hand- 
some, though, I was told by 
those who knew her, by no 
means so plain as the photo- 
graphs and lithographs of her 
give the impression. 

The marriage customs of the 
Abyssinians are lax. There 
appear to be three kinds of 
marriages recognised: two, 
more or less informal, which 
can be terminated at the will 
of the parties ; and one, where 
husband and wife partake 
of the Sacrament together. 
This last is indissoluble, and 
it was by this that Menelik 
and Taitu were united. There 
are no children of the union. 
The Empress’s brother, a Ras 
of some importance in the 
north of Abyssinia, is now 
in Adis-Abeba, supposed to be 
mad, and more or less under 
surveillance; but incessant in- 
trigues in favour of this person 
or against that are always 
on the tapis, and the Council 
or Cabinet, of which Lidj Yasu 
is the ostensible, and Ras Tes- 
amma the real head, is para- 
lysed by the distrust of the 
members of one another, so 
that business is impeded, and 
the general complaint is that 
nothing is ever put through. 
If the Ras is willing to give a 
concession, the Council, divided 
against itself, will not ratify 
it. Each is afraid of the other, 
and none, so far as I could 
learn, above taking bribes: 
avarice being a besetting vice 
of Abyssinians, from which 
not even the highest appear 
exempt. However, I do not 
know enough about politics 
for my opinion to be of any 
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value, and only repeat what 
is currently reported. 

These feasts are a great 
feature in the intercourse of 
the Palace with the people. 
Every Sunday, I was informed, 
as a rule there was a Ghibbé 
feast given to Abyssinians, and 
about three times during the 
year only were the foreign 
Legations and chief Huropeans 
invited. I was lucky enough 
to come in for two,—that to 
which I have alluded, given 
by Ras Tesamma, and one in 
the Ghibbé itself. 

This latter was my first ex- 
perience. Westarted at 9 A.M., 
I on a fine white mule, my 
host and hostess riding horses. 
I had been told it was proper 
to dress as though for an 
afternoon party at home, so 
we proceeded at a foot’s pace 
to the Ghibbé. Of course, not 
being able to wear our solar 
topees, we had to carry sun 
umbrellas, which was tiresome, 
and I took the precaution to 
have my topee carried, tied 
up in a clean cloth, by one of 
the syces, to come back in, 
when the sun would be high 
and hot. As a mark of respect 
my mule was attended by three 
Abyssinians, one of whom led 
the animal, while the other 
two thoughtfully supported me 
in the saddle. It took us the 
best part of an hour to reach 
the Ghibbé, and I got my feet 
splashed fording the river in 
the ravine on the way. I 
suppose my gown of ceremony 
would have suffered too, had 
not my officious attendants 
held it well up till we were 
over. The water was clear 
and bright, and not up to the 
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men’s knees. They, of course, 
were bare-footed and bare- 
legged. On arrival we were 
first received in a tent, where 


we waited with members of the. 


various Legations, and after- 
wards conducted to an ante- 
room where sundry officials were 
assembied, and there waited 
for halfan hour. The Russian, 
French, German, Italian, and 
American Legations were re- 
presented, besides the British. 
There were only three ladies 
present, the wives of the 
British and Russian Ministers, 
and myself. At 10.30 we 
were ushered into an immense 
hall, like a skating-rink or 
drill-hall, at one end of which 
was a raised dais, whereon 
Lidj Yasu sat in state on the 
second tier of the three-decked 
throne of the Emperor Menelik, 
Ras Tesamma on his right 
hand a little lower, and several 
other Rases of consequence 
around. This was shut in all 
round by white sheets separat- 
ing it from the hall below, as 
it is contrary to Abyssinian 
etiquette for persons of con- 
sideration to be looked upon 
whilst eating. The Europeans 
all passed before the throne, 
being shaken hands with by 
Lidj Yasu, the Regent, and 
some of the chief Rases, and 
were then seated at a long 
table to the left of the throne, 
specially laid for them; the 
excellent chef from the French 
Legation had been lent for 
the occasion, that we might 
eat food to whieh we were 
accustomed, and a very good 
déjetner we had, as the menu 
shows. The closing-in arrange- 
ment, by obscuring all light 
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from the hall, rendered it 
necessary to light large silver 
candelabra planted on the floor 
to enable us to see the way to 
our mouths. 

The menu was as follows :— 


MENU. 


(Eufs dure & la Villeroi. 
Casolette de Betterave. 
Vol au Vent Toulouse. 
Poulet sauté Colbert. 
Pilau Agneau risotto, 
Almondigites 4 la Hongroise. 
Noie de Veau gastronome. 
Galantines de Volaille 4 la Gelée. 
Salade a la Parisienne. 
Asperge & l’huile. 
Gateau. 
Desserts. 


Claret, champagne (very 
sweet and sticky), Abyssinian 
beer (tel), mead (tedge), and 
spirit (raki), were served in 
quantities—at least the cham- 
pagne and the Abyssinian 
drinks were unlimited, the claret 
was not quite so abundant. 

At the end a wine, very 
new and heady, made from 
grapes from the Empress’s 
vineyard, was handed, but I 
did not venture on anything 
but a little claret. The Abys- 
sinian beverages are strong, 
and I did not want a headache. 

Whilst we were eating, Lidj 
Yasu and his Court were being 
served after their fashion. The 
Rases all sat on cushions on 
the floor of the dais, a table 
was put in front of the throne, 
behind which the heir-apparent 
sat huddled up amidst his 
cushions, richly dressed, and 
looking like the seated Buddha. 
Their food was brought them 
in beautifully woven baskets of 
grass of varied colours. It 
seemed to consist of native 
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bread, very brown and acid 
tasting, about the thickness of 
pancakes and folded in four, 
some kind of curry or pilau, 
and cooked eggs, and then 
slaves brought round raw meat 
hung from poles, and each dis- 
tinguished guest cut what he 
liked, and of this they got 
through a good deal, washed 
down by copious draughts of 
the various drinks. This lasted 
for quite two hours, and then 
the enclosing sheets were taken 
away, the great silver candel- 
abra standing about on the 
floor removed, the large double 
doors at the end of the hall 
and facing the dais thrown 
open, and the men of the people 
filed in to the number of be- 
tween 4000 and 5000. All 
took their places in order, 
every one seeming to know 
where to go, and in a sur- 
prisingly short time the whole 
concourse was seated, shoulder 
touching shoulder, packed like 
herrings in a barrel, and their 
feast began. All had mounds 
of native bread and other food 
ready placed before them. The 
long narrow tables were very 
low, as the company were all 
seated on the floor. They fell 
to at once. 

At one side of the hall was 
a huge cauldron of tel, from 
which great horns, holding 
quite a gallon, were filled and 
given to each man, and from 
that moment till the whole 
crowd was replete slaves 
squeezed their way between 
the close-set boards with relays 
of freshly killed raw meat 
hanging from poles carried 
between two of them, and the 
banqueters cut off great pieces 


—as much as they could put 
into their mouths,—and when 
no more could be received there, 
cut off what could not get in 
with an upward swoop of their 
knives (one wondered why they 
did not slice bits of their noses 
off doing this), wolfed it, and 
were ready for more. 

All this time the long metal 
trumpets were blaring, the 
band, with European instru- 
ments, playing for all it was 
worth barbaric strains, with 
now and then what I believe 
was the Abyssinian national 
air—if air it can be ecalled— 
varied by a few bars of the 
Marseillaise. Two poets stood 
at the corner of the dais, bawl- 
ing verses at the top of their 
voices to the accompaniment 
of a kind of banjo with one 
or two strings only. No one 
could hear them, nor should 
we have known they were re- 
citing except for their contor- 
tions and the movement of 
their lips. 

Many of the crowd in the 
hall were soldiers, and their 
officers sat in three rows on 
the steps of the great dais, 
and instead of tel were given 
tedge ad lib., served to them in 
water carafes, from which they 
drank without troubling about 
glasses, emptying a bottle at 
one draught. It was an extra- 
ordinary scene and very pic- 
turesque. The dark faces and 
hands of the men—there were 
no women—in contrast to their 
white shammas, the sombre 
light of the vast hall, the 
great archways of the en- 
trance, the doors of which 
were left open, with the sun- 
shine streaming in, framing 
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the view of the distant Abys- 
sinian mountains of a faint 
blue, and the middle distance 
showing a tree here and there, 
and now and again the angle 
of a wall or bit of a roof, made 
a picture I shall never see 
again. It was like, as one of 
the Italian Legation said to 
me, a picture by Botticelli. 

At three o’clock the first 
batch of feasters had finished 
and began to file out by a 
side door and a fresh contin- 
gent to crowd in, and we 
took our leave. We again 
passed before the throne to 
be shaken hands with by Lidj 
Yasu and the Regent and 
Rases. Then we mounted our 
mules and horses and so home, 
not sorry to escape an atmo- 
sphere of mingled Abyssinian 
humanity and raw and reeking 
flesh, red and purple in hue, 
into the clear air of this high 
plateau, the indescribable din 
of the barbaric music still in 
our half-deafened ears; but I 
would not have missed it for 
the world. I was told between 
400 and 500 oxen were slaugh- 
tered for this feast, besides a 
number of sheep. The eating 
and drinking would go on till 
night, fresh relays replacing 
those already fed. It is in- 
cumbent for every one to eat 
to repletion and drink till he 
is drunk at the royal feast, to 
show his loyalty and apprecia- 
tion, and it is good manners 
to proclaim the fact by loud 
eructations! Any riot or fight 
taking place amongst the men 
after leaving is not punished. 
It is a day of pardon for all 
such as have partaken of the 
royal hospitality. 


[Sept. 


The Russian Legation, to 
which I was one day taken 
by my hostess, is very well 
situated, with fine views from 
it, and a charming verandah, 
raised by a flight of steps from 
the garden below, surrounding 
the front and sides, and has 
besides some fine old trees 
about it, a rarity in Adis- 
Abeba, when, till Menelik or- 
dained no more were to be 
felled and planted the euca- 
lyptus in quantities to replace 
those already sacrificed, every 
tree of any sort was cut down 
for fuel, and the plain for 
miles round absolutely denuded. 
There is a large reception-room 
or hall, very lofty, into which 
you enter at once from the 
steps leading up from the 
garden to the verandah, at 
present with little furniture 
beyond a divan and some 
chairs and the carpets on the 
floor. The present Minister 
and his wife had only lately 
come, and, as Madame Tcher- 
merzine said, were not yet 
bien installé. 

The Italian Legation, to 
which I was also taken, is 
perhaps the most picturesquely 
placed of all, in the cleft of 
the hills, with a clear stream, 
in the rains a foaming torrent, 
below it, and approached by 
a very well macadamised road. 
This, as well as the house 
itself, have been admirably 
devised and carried out by 
Count Colli, the present Italian 
Minister. The house is built 
in the Italian style, solidly 
and well, and on all sides the 
look out from it is enchanting. 
If it does not command views 
so extensive as either the Eng- 
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lish or Russian Legations, there 
is more variety in them, and 
the rooms are large, lofty, and 
well proportioned. It was not 
entirely finished when I saw 
it, and Count Colli and his 
seeretary were living in part 
of it, the salon, &c., not being 
free of the workmen yet. 
What furniture there was al- 
ready in the house had been 
made mostly in Adis - Abeba 
by Italian workmen settled 
there, and Count Colli had 
had the advantage of Italian 
labour in the building, instead 
of wrestling with the indolent, 
ignorant workmen of the 
country,—if Abyssinia can 
be said to produce workmen 
at all, in the strict sense of 
the word. 

The German and French 
Legations are handsome, as 
seen from a distance, but I 
did not visit either. 

We went one day to see the 
great market-place of the city. 
It was Saturday, and the bar- 
tering was in full swing. Rid- 
ing till we had forded the river 
and were on a practicable road, 
one of the Indian traders in 
Adis- Abeba met us with a 
smart gharry or pony-cart he 
had had built in his own work- 
shop by men and with material 
sent over from Bombay. The 
little Abyssinian pony was well 
broken and fast as well as 
docile, and the trader politely 
put his cart at my disposal. So 
I transferred myself from my 
mule to it, and was driven at a 
breakneck pace over an ill-kept 
road, bumping over ruts and 
holes and great stones here 
and there, and swinging round 
corners with the greatest non- 
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chalance on the Indian’s part, 
who seemed full of confidence 
in his own driving and his 
pony’s powers, which I did 
my best to share. We crossed 
into the preeincts ef the town 
by Ras Makonnen’s bridge. 
The road was made by him 
as well. He had, like the 
Emperor, greater intelligence 
and enlightenment than any 
of his successors appear to 
possess, and next to the break- 
down of Menelik his death 
must have been the greatest 
loss to his country. 

I had belied Adis - Abeba 
when I first arrived, saying 
in my haste it had no roads, 
but this road from Ras Ma- 
konnen’s bridge right through 
the town and out to the Em- 
peror’s summer palace, several 
miles distant, is a real road, 
and were it kept up, which it 
is not, would make a carriage 
a useful luxury instead of 
being now a thing more for 
show than use, as it can only 
be used just in the city, except 
in the case of Count Colli, who 
has not to cross the ravine, but 
can drive down his own good 
road and cross a bridge near 
the entrance to his Legation, 
and so go to and from the 
town easily enough. There is 
also another road leading to 
the former capital at Entoto, 
which for some distance out 
ef the town is practicable 
still, 

The market-place is of huge 
size, and we saw it at its 
fullest, literally packed with 
people in parts. But although 
it was estimated between 8000 
or 9000 must have been in 
it then, there were large clear 
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spaces on the outskirts of the 
different crowds. The grain 
market was held inside long 
low rows of covered buildings. 
By now I had left the gharry 
and mounted my mule again. 
Syces had to go before us and 
make a way for us to squeeze 
through. As in the East, no 
one and nothing ever got out 
of the way; the sheep and 
goats paid no attention any 
more than the mass of human- 
ity busy with their bargains; 
and the cattle turned ruminat- 
ing eyes on us and stood stock- 
still. Obstacles were shoved 
and lifted aside by the syces, 
taking no notice of us, and we 
bored through in single file. 
It was a great sight and, as 
usual, a most picturesque 
crowd. There is no doubt the 
African or Asiatic en masse is 
far more decorative than any 
European mob of people in the 
clothes of our superior civilisa- 
tion. 

Seen close, Adis-Abeba is a 
mixture of thatched tukles on 
its outskirts, but the centre of 
the city mostly of new stone 
buildings with corrugated zinc 
roofs from kEurepe. The 
Ghibbé itself is a mixture 
of several separate houses in 
different styles, the approach 
very ramshackle and even 
squalid according to our ideas. 
The Indian traders have, one 
or two of them, built them- 
selves ambitious erections in 
a rather gimcrack imitation 
Indian style of architecture, 
but they look better than the 
corrugated roofs of the would- 
be European houses. There is 


a hotel, the Imperial, built 
also rather fantastically, kept 
by an Italian or a Greek, I 
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forget whieh, where it would 
be possible to be put up if 
necessary, and one or two 
European cafés. The Bank of 
Abyssinia, an English enter- 
prise, is near the hotel, with 
an English head and his family 
living in a cluster of tukles 
close to it,—the bank build- 
ing itself and the quarters 
intended for him being still 
unfinished, and it is said so 
badly constructed, in spite of 
the large sum of money ex- 
pended on them, that there 
is danger of their falling to 
pieces. The bank itself is 
habitable and more or less 
completed, but all work in the 
unfortunate house for the man- 
ager has been stopped for 
some time. Happily tukles 
are, when well made, comfort- 
able dwellings, being warm on 
chilly nights and cool on the 
hottest days, owing to their 
thick mud walls and their 
thatch. 

After the market we went 
to the shop of one of the 
Indians to see the palanquin he 
is making for my journey back 
to Dirre-Daoua in the spring. 
Having found the comfort of 
having one to go into when it 
gets hot, on the road coming up, 
I determined upon one being 
built for myself to go down in. 
This machine is to cost about 
£10 or £12 in English money, 
but will easily be sold after I 
have done with it : I am told, in 
fact, a purchaser has already 
come forward for it. 

Our next excitement was the 
Adis-Abeba races. This sport- 
ing event was originated by a 
former British Minister, and is 
largely kept going by the 
British and Italian Legations. 
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The Emperor Menelik, as long 
as he was able, took a keen 
interest in it, and some of his 
horses, trained for him by 
Count Colli, still run for the 
chief events. We were up be- 
times, and after breakfast in 
our tukles, whilst we dressed, 
started at a quarter past eight 
for the course. This is on the 
polo-ground, where the Euro- 
peans, chiefly the members of 
the British and Italian Lega- 
tions, play polo twice a-week. 
It is a fine large open space 
given by the Emperor Menelik 
to the Polo Club and Race 
Committee, and has a stand 
and a club-house. It is as big 
as Sandown Park as far as the 
ground goes, but of course the 
stand and club-house are but 
small, and the paddock and 
stables elementary. We ar- 
rived in very good time, and 
found the horses all there and 
crowds beginning to assemble. 
The views from the course are 
splendid. The club-house was 
open, and we found some of 
the Rases already there, and 
waiting for the fun to begin. 
On the opposite side of this 
part of the course, and facing 
the stand and club-house, was 
a tent for the Abyssinian 
officers who are not admitted 
to the club or stand, and on 
each side of the tent a long 
line of dark-faced, white- 
clothed natives squatted on 
the ground in rows three or 
four deep, behind them the 
tukles and trees of a part of 
the town, and beyond them 
again the everlasting hills, 
their distant blue melting into 
the blue of the unclouded sky, 
and right and left of them the 
sunburnt course marked out 
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with flags of the national 
colours stretched away round 
the big polo-ground. The flag 
of Abyssinia has the Lion of 
Judah emblazoned on it, in 
token of the national descent 
from King Solomon. 

Before long Lidj Yasu, Ras 


Tesamma, and crowds of 
Rases, attended by some 
hundreds of followers, ap- 


peared on the scene, and took 
up @ position in the centre of 
the Grand Stand, where 
carpets were spread for them 
and a couple of gilded chairs 
placed for the Heir-Apparent 
and the Regent. We all filed 
out of our side of the stand 
and went up to them to pay our 
respects, after which racing 
began. 

The great event was the 
race for the Macmillan Cup, 
a beautiful silver-gilt trophy 
presented by a former visitor 
to Abyssinia of that name. 
It was won by the British 
Minister’s horse Tasvai, who 
beat the favourite, Jan Hoy, 
a horse belonging to the 
Emperor, but run in the name 
of Count Colli, who had trained 
him. On the other hand, Fan- 
fulla, Count Colli’s own horse, 
and ridden by M. Cora of the 
Italian Legation, won another 
race very cleverly, amidst the 
plaudits of the crowd, beat- 
ing his chief opponent by a 
length just at the winning-post. 
Up to the last moment the 
issue of the race looked 
doubtful. In the steeplechase 
the British Legation had 
bad luck, their champion 
Damas following the pernicious 
example of Poker, a former 
winner of the race, owned by 
Count Colli, running out of 
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the course, missing one of the 
jumps, and both of course being 
disqualified, Lanciére, another 
of the Italian Legation’s horses, 
being declared winner. 

The Macmillan Cup is run 
for every year, but should it 
be won three years in succes- 
sion it would become the 
property of the fortunate 
owner of the successive 
winners. Betting was con- 
ducted by the pari-mutuel 
system, and we betted in Maria 
Theresa dollars, I came home 
a winner of eleven dollars, or 
about £1, ls. The races for 
Abyssinians only were amus- 
ing to watch. They ride any- 
how, crossing and recrossing 
one another just as they please. 
There seems no rule as to foul- 
ing, and it is a sauve qui peut 
from start to finish. After 
racing came to an end Lidj 
Yasu and the Court party were 
escorted into the Club by the 
British and Italian Ministers, 
and regaled with piles of sand- 
wiches, biscuits, and plenty of 
champagne. 

There was a cold luncheon at 
the British Legation, to which 
the members of the other for- 
eign Legations and several 
Europeans were invited, about 
twenty in all. M. Brice, 
the doyen of the Minis- 
ters, had left for Paris the 
week before, so was not 
present. Racing was all over 
by twelve, having begun early. 
During the middle of the day 
the heat is too great for polo 
or racing, which has to be 
got through before noon, or 
else not begun till about 
4 P.M. 

One night we went to dine 
at the Russian Legation—the 


gentlemen walking, as it was 
not far, and my hostess and I, 
riding our mules, well cloaked 
up to keep our dinner-gowns 
from getting dirty. It was a 
moonlight night, and quite a 
pleasant expedition. After an 
agreeable evening we returned 
home about ten o’clock, but 
some of the rest of the party 
stayed later and played bridge. 

The next day we went up to 
the polo-ground when the sun 
was getting lower in the after- 
noon, and the race-course being 
still marked out, it was in- 
tended to have run off two 
matches between two of the 
winners at the races — the 
first, Count Colli’s Fanfulla, a 
beautiful little horse, and the 
British Minister’s Tasvai, over 
a three-quarter of a mile course, 
for a cup to be given by the 
loser to the winner. Tasvai 
won easily, ridden by the head 
groom of the British Legation, 
an Abyssinian—Fanfulla evi- 
dently being not so speedy 
over a short distance, but a 
better stayer, as he had shown 
the previous Monday when he 
beat Tasvai and the field easily 
enough over the two-mile 
course—M. Cora up in both 
instances. 

The second match, between 
the Italian Legation’s horse 
Poker and the English horses 
Damas and Sjambok, could not 
be run on account of hordes of 
Abyssinians who began to 
swarm across the ground on 
their way down to the river, 
headed by the Heir-Apparent, 
the Regent, and the great 
Rases. It was the Eve of the 
Feast of the Epiphany called 
Timkat, a very great festival. 
On the next day the blessing of 
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the water would take place in 
solemn form by the Abouna 
(Metropolitan) and clergy, fol- 
lowed by the religious dance of 
the priests. This is the great- 
est religious feast of the year, I 
believe. : 

The race was in consequence 
put off till next day, and three 
or four chuckers of polo played 
instead—the polo-ground being 
at one end, and out of the line 
of march. 

The next morning saw us 
starting for Timkat at 7.30 
AM. The crowd was so im- 
mense we did not attempt to 
ride down amongst it, and 
watched from the brow of the 
hill the procession going from 
one to another of the tempor- 
ary altars set up beside the 
water to the principal saints 
of the Abyssinian Church. A 
marvellous sight. The whole 
population of Adis - Abeba 
was there, estimated at about 
50,000 people of all ages and 
sexes, from toddling infants 
who had to be carried, to aged 
men and women tottering pain- 
fully along. The crowd was 
mostly on foot, but many also 
rode mules and even horses. 
Lidj Yasu and the Rases were 
escorted by bodies of troops, 
both cavalry and infantry. 
The Ark and the clergy visited 
each altar. As usual the dark 
complexion of the crowd, en- 
hanced by the universal white 
shammas, produced an ex- 
tremely picturesque effect, add- 
ed to by the glitter of the gold 
on the gorgeous vestments of the 
Abouna and chief priests, and 
on the divers coloured velvet 
and silk umbrellas held over 
them. The blazing sunshine 
and the romantic beauty of 
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the surrounding scenery made 
& mise-en-seene indescribably 
beautiful. 

The pilgrimage amongst the 
altars and the blessing of the 
waters accomplished, the long 
procession wound up the hill 
from the river to the race- 
course. Carpets were spread, 
and gilded chairs for the Heir- 
Apparent, the Regent, and 
Abouna, were placed on the top 
ef the great Irish bank in the 
steeple-chase course,—an odd 
combination of ideas, perhaps, 
but very convenient, as it 
formed a solid and very high 
dais from which the rest of the 
ceremony could be comfortably 
looked down upon. A row of 
chairs was placed to the left of 
Lidj Yasu for such of the Lega- 
tions and principal Europeans 
as were present (in this in- 
stance, I think, only the British 
and the Russians), on one of 
which I precariously sat, my 
feet on the verge of the bank 
and a row of standing attend- 
ants behind me. It seemed the 
least movement of these might 
precipitate one into the yawn- 
ing ditch below us, but soon 
this was filled with spectators 
too, so that our fall would have 
been broken at any rate. 

Before taking our seats we 
had to pass before Lidj Yasu 
and the Regent and Abouna 
and be shaken hands with by 
them,—a work of difficulty 
owing to the steepness and 
height of the bank and the 
uncertain footing afforded by 
the carpet laid upon it. We 
each made the longest stride 
we could, leaving one foot on 
the ground behind us, while 
the great ones condescendingly 
reached down a hand to be 
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grasped, bending themselves 
double to do it. The difficult 
ceremony accomplished, we 
went to our places, to which 
we were literally hauled up. 
I felt giddy on the top of the 
bank at first (I always do in 
such situations), but mercifully 
one grows accustomed to most 
things, and before long I was 
so much interested in the scene 
before me I ceased to be 
nervous. The Abyssinian re- 
ligion is something of a puzzle 
to the uninitiated, and watching 
these ceremonies one wonders 
what Christianity has to do 
with the mystic dancing of the 
priests, which looks more like a 
survival of the Egyptian wor- 
ship of Isis. To the sound of 
tom-toms and the chanting of 
a species of Litany by many 
voices, the two long rows of 
priests, clothed in white and 
their heads bound with white 
cloths, advance and retire in 
line, or follow one another in a 
slow waltz step, the knees bent 
as in a modern waltz a trois 
temps, but without turning in 
a circle as in waltzing, all the 
time waving as they move the 
small brass sistrum of Isis 
which each priest carries in his 
hand. The slow spring of the 
waltz step when well performed 
is not ungraceful, but seen as 
I did elsewhere, done by half- 
drunken priests whose clumsy 
antics reminded one of dancing 
bears, there was little grace or 
decorum in it. 

The Ark had been brought 
in solemn procession, at the 
head of which the aged Abouna 
rode on a mule, escorted by 
priests carrying the gold-em- 
broidered umbrellas, and here 


laid down on the ground a 
little way from the bank, to 
the right of Lidj Yasu, and 
before it, on a pillow, was de- 
posited the great gold crown 
of Menelik, which I understood 
had been given to the Abyssin- 
ian Church. The sight of the 
crown thus publicly displayed 
gave rise at once to the report 
the Emperor was dead. This 
was quite untrue, and even ab- 
surd, as it appears that for some 
years it has been exhibited in 
the same manner at Timkat. 

I do not comprehend the 
tenets or ritual of the Church 
of Abyssinia, and am quite 
sure few Abyssinians do 
either. The ritual, I imagine, 
follows the Coptic more than 
any other, and next to that 
the Greek or Russian Churches, 
The Abyssinian churches are, 
at least all that I have seen, 
circular, and have, I believe, all 
of them three circles inside. 
The inner one of all is the Holy 
of Holies, into which the priests 
alone can enter. After the 
service, whatever it may be, 
has been concluded within the 
building, on festivals in the 
Cathedral the Ark is carried 
in procession three times round 
the outside, followed by she 
Abouna, Court, and chief Rases 
and officers, the populace form- 
ing a dense crowd pressed 
against the building itself, and 
between the procession and the 
walls of the ground encircling 
it. After the three tours are 
ended seats are set for the 
Court and high officials and 
such foreigners of distinction 
as may be present, and the 
dance of the priests, on rather 
a lesser scale than at Timkat, 
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is gone through. I was taken 
by my host and hostess to one 
of these functions, but the coup 
d’wil was nothing like so im- 
posing as at Timkat, when the 
masses of troops and people 
were incomparably greater, and 
the grandeur of the scene with 
the amphitheatre of distant 
mountains closing it in, a blue 
distance of sharply defined hills, 
infinitely more striking. 

I may be wrong, but as 
far as my limited observation 
carried me, the Christianity of 
the Abyssinians had little or 
indeed no influence on their 
lives, and seemed largely com- 
posed of profitless disputations 
on recondite doctrinal points, 
such as the unction of the 
Saviour; whether and how He 
was anointed, if by the Father 
or by the Holy Ghost, and 
with what sort of oil; and in 
the giving of names to children 
in baptism, such as Lidj Yasu 
(child of Jesus), Gabre Maryam 
(servant of Mary), Gabre 
a (slave ef the Trinity), 

0 

To return to Timkat. After 
the dance of the priests was 
over, a prayer in Amharic was 
recited, and the ceremony was 
over. 

We then slid down from our 
perches, again serambled up 
the steep and slippery bank to 
take our leave of Lidj Yasu and 
Ras Tesamma and the Abouna, 
and returned home, after rather 
more than a quarter of an 
hour’s ride, at 9.380. I regret 
to say I omitted being shaken 
hands with by the venerable 
Abouna on leaving, as I could 
not keep my footing on the 
bank long enough, but trusted 
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in the crowd and confusion 
this escaped notice. It was 
interesting to watch the prin- 
cipal chiefs as they came up 
one by one to do homage to 
Lidj Yasu and the Regent. 
They kiss the great toe, and 
the recipient of this homage 
kisses each one on the right 
cheek. I do not think I men- 
tioned the buffoons at the Feasts 
to which I was taken, both at 
the Ghibbé and at Ras Tesam- 
ma’s. The royal jester’s great 
feat seemed to imitate a jockey 
riding a race, sitting on the 
ground and violently working 
his arms and legs to simulate 
the gradual increase of the 
horse’s pace, till the animal 
(always one of the Emperor’s) 
came in a triumphant winner. 
The days passed quickly at 
Adis-Abeba, and I was sorry 
when my time there came to 
anend. The animals interested 
me as well asthe humans, The 
little pet monkeys, so tame and 
affectionate, were charming— 
not much bigger than mar- 
mosets; and an odd little lamb 
with brown ears was born close 
to my tukle. It was more 
like a black-and-tan terrier 
than a lamb, for it was quite 
smooth and shiny like satin, 
and had the funniest little 
attempt at a broad tail to 
match its mother’s. A calf 
died one night. The cows in 
Abyssinia will not give down 
their milk unless they have 
their calves with them, so the 
little body was skinned and 
the skin rudely stuffed, and 
wooden props put in the legs. 
It looked very unnatural to 
me, but the mother cow ac- 
cepted it, tenderly licked the 
x 
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head, and suffered herself to be 
milked unresistingly when it 
was set up beside her. 

On a certain day we went by 
appcintment to see the Royal 
kitchens at the Ghibbé. We 
were first taken to see one of 
the treasure-houses, a sort of 
lecked-up barn, with some 
rather garish glass chandeliers 
hanging from the ceiling,— 
gifts, I believe, from the Indian 
traders to the Emperor,—and 
a few indifferent pictures of 
sacred subjects propped against 
the wall, also gifts from for- 
eigners ; but the most interest- 
ing sight was the piles of ivory, 
some of the splendid tusks of 
enormeus size and of great 
value. Those of the female 
elephant are the most highly 
prized, as, though much smaller 
than those of the male, they 
are finer in the grain, and it 
is of them that the best billiard 
balls are made. There is 
another treasure-house on a 
higher storey, but on reaching 
the stair leading to it we were 
met by an official, who, with 
profound regret, told us we 
could not be shown it, the key 
having been unfortunately mis- 
laid. This we discovered to 
mean that permission to see 
it had not been included in our 
order toview the kitchen, cellars, 
&ec. Here, I believe, are stored 
the collection of miscellaneous 
presents — some jewels and 
articles of gold and silver, 
clocks, mechanical toys, and 
in short the usual contents of 
the doshan-khanas of Indian 

tentates and the Shah of 

ersia, for example, but I 
imagine of much less import- 
ance than that of the Shah, 
Foreign Powers from time to 


time bestow curious presents 
on the Emperor Menelik,— 
strange, that is, in relation to 
Abyssinia and its backward 
state of civilisation,—such as 
60 -horse- power motor - cars, 
Of these modern inventions he 
has now more than enough, 
considering there are no prac- 
ticable roads to use them on, 
except the two I have men- 
tioned, and then only for a few 
miles outside the town. More- 
over, when the Emperor went 
abroad etiquette demanded he 
should be accompanied by quite 
a thousand men on foot, so 
that the speed of the 60-horse- 
power automobile had to be 
restricted to keep pace with 
them. Needless to say, it was 
not often used. How these 
machines came up the country 
remains @ mystery to me. I 
was told by the camel- road, 
a@ winding circuitous way by 
which the heavy merchandise 
is sent, but even so I think 
they must have been brought 
up piecemeal and at an enor- 
mous expense, The Abyssinian 
Court returns these foreign 
courtesies by presents of lions 
and other wild beasts indigen- 
ous to the country. Whilst I 
was at Adis-Abeba a gift of 
two young lions was sent to 
the British Legation to be for- 
warded to King George. Pend- 
ing a cage of sufficient size and 
strength being made for them, 
and a trolley for it to be put on, 
and other necessary arrange- 
ments for their journey to Eng- 
land, they were lodged in one 
of the Legation tukles, securely 
chained to posts driven into 
the mud floor, watched over by 
an Abyssinian keeper, and fed 
on mutton and beef (raw, of 
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course), They were pretty 
creatures, and allowed their 
keeper to pat and caress them. 
The lion was older and bigger 
than the lioness, and better 
tempered as arule. One even- 
ing they quarrelled for some 
reason, and the lion killed his 
little mate with a blow of his 
massive paw. No external 
mark was to be seen on her, 
but when skinned, the side of 
her head appeared fractured, 
and the marks of claws were 
on the flesh, though the skin 
seemed to have closed over 
them and left them invisible 
on the outside. After this the 
lion grew fierce, and growled 
savagely at all and sundry. It 
seems most unusual for a male 
to kill a female, and probably 
had they both been full-grown 
would not have happened, as it 
is contrary to the habits of the 
superior animals—witness the 
dog, who will endure anything 
from a female, and never at- 
tack her to do her serious hurt. 
What became of the murderer 
I do not know, whether he was 
brought safely to the coast and 
shipped off to London or not, 
as I left Adis- Abeba without 
hearing. 

The Italian Minister had a 
very fine pair of young lions in 
a large cage in his garden; 
and the Russian Minister had 
one in a tukle, with a large 
dog chained up opposite to 
keep him from moping for 
want of company. Besides 
the lion, he had also several 
monkeys and apes, a lynx, and 
&@ baby hyena—a poor, little 
terrified thing, a mere ball of 
brown fur, like that of a young 
woolly puppy, out of which 
appeared two pathetic bright 


little eyes. It had raw meat 
beside it, but seemed to prefer 
milk, with which it was also 
provided. Being a nocturnal 
animal, it shrank from the 
light when the door of its 
house was open. It looked so 
unhappy I pitied it greatly. 
To return to the Ghibbé 
kitchen. After inspecting the 
treasure - house containing the 
ivory, we were taken first 
through the workshops, where 
the Palace carpenters, black- 
smiths, &c., plied their trades ; 
and then through several large 
barns filled with great tubs of 
tedge (the native mead, made 
from fermented honey), all 
half sunk in the earthen floor, 
and covered with thin sheets 
of calico, as the tops were left 
open, to keep out the flies and 
dust. In one of the barns a 
carpet was spread, and a small 
table, with chairs beside it, 
was set. Some dim and dirty- 
looking glasses were on it, and 
we were invited to taste sam- 
ples of the tedge and red wine. 
I drank a little tedge, which 
was really not at all unpalat- 
able, but I thought very 
strong. It was of extra 
quality, being made for Roy- 
alty. The wine I excused 
myself from tasting. The 
middle of the afternoon under 
the tropical sun, although at 
an elevation of 8000 feet, was 
not the time and place to play 
pranks with drinks containing 
one does not know what 
amount of alcohol. Rows of 
myrmidons from the kitchen 
and cellars lined the paths as 
we passed from one building 
to another, who all bowed 
deeply to us, bending from 
the waist. The bakery was 
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by far the most interesting 
of the places we were shown. 
It was a long, narrow barn, 
with lofty raftered roof, and 
little (if any) other light than 
that admitted by the open 
door, where we entered. A 
row of fires gleamed, each pre- 
sided ever by a slave woman 
seated on the ground ; a round, 
handleless iron pan on a tripod 
stood over each fire, into which 
a sort of gruel made of teff, a 
fine millet of which the bread 
is made, was poured, just thick 
enough to cover the surface of 
the shallow pan. A basket- 
cover was then clapped on the 
top of it, and in a few minutes 
the pancake was baked, oare- 
fully lifted out, and laid on a 
pile of others. Each woman 
had to complete her task of 
350 of these “breads” in the 
twenty-four hours. 

From here we proceeded to 
where the food of the Emperor 
and Lidj Yasu and Ras Te- 
samma was being prepared. 
The cooks, like the bread- 
makers, are all women. We 
were agreeably surprised at 
the cleanliness of the places, 
but were afterwards told that 
upwards of two hundred slaves 
had been set to work to clean 
up before our coming, and that 
the new clean calico spread 
over the tedge-tubs had been 
sent over from Ras Tesamma’s 
house for the occasion, and 
was to be taken back there 
the mement we left! 

The last operation was 
the honey’s extraction from 
the comb for making the 
tedge. This was managed 
by putting a great quantity 
of it into a cloth suspended 
over a large wooden tub. 





Leather thongs were then 
passed double over it in two 
places, and four slaves pulled 
them tight as they jerked the 
cloth backwards and forwards 
from side to side: this squeezed 
the honey out into the tub 
underneath. The refuse wax 
was then made into squares 
like bricks, and piled all round 
the sides of the barn. 

The Ghibbé is made up of a 

t many separate buildings, 
like a little village. We 
passed along rough stony 
paths, that out our shoes and 
hurt our feet, between groves 
of small trees and patches of 
vegetables, very near the house 
where the Empress Taitu is in 
captivity. Almost all these 
erections are roofed with cor- 
rugated zino, and the whole of 
the Palace and precincts look 
unfinished and untidy. With- 
in, in the rooms of Menelik and 
his Consort, and even of their 
entourage, I daresay there is 
more magnificence, I wonder 
what impression the Courts 
and Palaces of European Rey- 
alties will make upon the 
Mission coming to England 
and London for the Corona- 
tion of King George, and 
afterwards to visit Berlin, 
Rome, Paris, &o. 

Our next business was the 
getting together the home- 
ward - bound caravan, and 
after some delay the mules 
were all collected and trained, 
the palanquin finished, and 
the start made. I left Adis- 
Abeba one morning in Febru- 
ary 1911, looking backwards 
with regret te the city of 
Menelik, which in all human 
probability I shall never see 
again. 
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A SAFETY MATCH). 


BY IAN HAY, AUTHOR OF ‘THE RIGHT STUFF,’ ‘A MAN’S MAN.’ 


CHAPTER NINE.—A HORSE TO THE WATER, 


“ AND how is her ladyship ?” 
inquired Mrs Carfrae. 

“Her ladyship,” replied Sir 
John Carr, “is enjoying life. 
What good bread-and-butter 
you always keep.” 

They were sitting in Mrs 
Carfrae’s tiny drawing-room in 
Hill Street. Mrs Carfrae was 
a little old lady in a wheeled 
chair. Her face was compara- 
tively youthful, but her hair 
was snowy white. She spoke 
with what English people, to 
whom the pure Highland Scots 
of Inverness and the guttural 
raucousness of Glasgow are as 
one, term “a Scotch accent.” 

“T am glad you like my 
bread-and-butter,” she said; 
“but I fancy you get as good 
at your wife’s tea-table.” 

“TI don’t often see my wife’s 
tea-table,” confessed Jugger- 
naut. ‘She is out a good deal, 
and as a rule it is more con- 
venient for me to have my tea 
sent into my study.” 

“Where you grumble at it, 
I'll be bound. I ken husbands. 
So her ladyship is out a good 
deal? Well do I mind the first 
time I caught her in, the 
besom! That was nearly three 
years ago. Iam not a payer 
of calls, as you know; but I 
felt that I must be the very 
first to greet your wife, Johnny 
boy. So the day after I knew 


you had settled in, I had my- 
self bundled into the carriage, 
and off I went to Grosvenor 
Street. I told Maxwell to ring 
the bell and inquire if her lady- 
ship was at home, The door 
was thrown open immediately 
—rather prematurely, in fact. 
I heard a sound like the cheep 
of a frightened mouse, and I 
saw a grand silk skirt and a 
pair of ankles souttering up 
the staircase. I knew fine 
what had happened. I was 
her first caller: and though the 
child was sitting in her grand 
new drawing-room waiting for 
me and those like me, her 
courage had failed at the 
sound of the bell, and she was 
galloping up the stair out of 
the way when the man opened 
thedoor. Poor lassie! I did ex- 
actly the same thing at her age.” 

“ Did you go in?” 

“T did. I was determined 
to doit. I gripped my crutch 
and was out of the carriage 
and up the steps before the 
footman could answer Maxwell. 
I hobbled past the man—he 
just gaped at me like a 
puddock on a hot day—and 
got to the foot of the stair 
and looked up. As I expected, 
there was Madam, hanging 
over the banisters to see what 
sort of a caller she had hooked 
the first time. There was an- 
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other creature beside her, with 
wild brown hair and eyes like 
saucers. They were clutching 
each other round the waist. 
When they saw me they gave 
a kind of horrified yelp. But 
I cried to them to come down, 
and in ten minutes we were 
the best of friends. They were 
terribly prim at first; but 
when they found out that I 
was just a clavering old wife 
and nothing more, they lost 
their grand manners. They 
overlaid me with questions 
about London, and while I was 
answering them the saucer- 
eyed one set to work cracking 
lumps of sugar with her teeth. 
The other—her ladyship—was 
eating jam out of an Apostle 
spoon. The spoon was in her 
mouth when a footman came 
in to mend the fire. She was 
fairly taken by surprise, and 
tried to push the whole con- 
cern into her mouth until the 
man should be gone. I thought 
at first she had swallowed it, 
but presently I saw _ the 
Apostle sticking out. And 
that was three years ago. 
Well, I have become less active 
since then, and I pay no more 
calls—wheel me a piece nearer 
the fire, Johnny—so I do not 
see so much of her ladyship as 
I did. Still, 1 am glad to hear 
she is enjoying life. And how 
is the baby ?” 

“The baby,” replied its male 
parent, “looks and sounds ex- 
tremely robust. He uttered 


several articulate words the 
other day, I am told.” 

“Can he walk?” 

“He can lurch along in a 
slightly dissipated manner.” 

“Good! And how does your 
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Daphne handle all these houses 
and servants of yours?” 

Sir John smiled. 

“She was a little out of her 
depth at first,” he said. “She 
had not been accustomed to 
cater for a large household, 
The extravagance of ordering 
at least one fresh joint a-day 
appalled her, and it was a long 
time before the housekeeper 
could cure her of a passion 
for shepherd’s pie. But she 
has a shrewd head. She soon 
discovered which items of 
domestic expenditure were 
reasonable and which were not. 
She has cut down the bills 
by a half, but I don’t notice 
any corresponding falling off 
in the quality of the menu.” 

‘And does she love fine 
clothes, and gaiety?” 

“T think she found her maid 
rather a trial at first. She 
had been so accustomed not only 
to attiring herself but to going 
round and hooking up her 
sisters as well, that a woman 
who handled her like a baby 
rather paralysed her. She 
also exhibited a penchant for 
wearing her old clothes out— 
to rags, that is—in private. 
But I think she is getting over 
that now. I received her 
dressmaker’s latest bill this 
morning. It reveals distinct 
signs of progress.” 

“And I hear she looks just 
beautiful.” 

“She does. 
that.” 

“Then,” the old lady raised 
herself a little in her chair, 
and settled her spectacles with 
her unparalysed hand, “ what 
is the trouble between the two 
of you, Johnny Carr?” 


I must admit 
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Juggernaut laid down his 
tea-cup with a slight clatter. 

“T was not aware,” he said 
curtly, “that there was any 
trouble.” 

Mrs Carfrae surveyed him 
long and balefully over her 
spectacles. 

“ Johnny Carr,” she observed 
dispassionately, “ I have known 
you ever since you could roar 
for your bottle, and I have 
never had any patience with 
you either then or since. You 
are a dour, dreich, thrawn, 
camstearie creature. You have 
more money than you can 
spend, grand health, and a 
young and beautiful wife. But 
you are not happy. You come 
here to tell me so, and when I 
ask you to begin, you say there 
is nothing! Well, Z will tell 
you what the matter is. There 
is some trouble between you 
and your Daphne.” 

Considerable courage is re- 
quired to inform a man to his 
face that all is not well between 
him and his wife; but courage 
was a virtue that Elspeth 
Carfrae had never lacked. 
Juggernaut experienced no 
feeling of resentment or sur- 
prise that this old lady should 
have instantaneously sized up 
a situation which he himself 
had been investigating in a 
groping and uncertain fashion 
for nearly three years. Life is 
a big book of problems, and 
while man is content to work 
them out figure by figure, 
taking nothing for granted 
which cannot be approved by 
established formule, woman 
has an exasperating habit of 
skipping straight to the solu- 
tion in @ manner which causes 


the conscientious and method- 
ical male to suspect her of 
peeping at the answers at the 
end of the book. 

“Perhaps you had not real- 
ised that,” pursued Mrs Carfrae. 
“ Men are apt to be slow in the 
uptake,” she added indulgently. 

“T fail to see where you 
get your data from,” replied 
Juggernaut. “I have not 
been particularly communi- 
cative on the subject. In 
fact, I don’t remember telling 
you a single——” 

Mrs Carfrae subjected him 
to a withering glare. 

‘Tf all that women knew,” 
she observed frostily, “was 
what men had told them, I 
wonder how many of us would 
be able to spell our own 
names, No, laddie, you have 
told me nothing: that’s true 
enough. But I know fine 
why you came here to-day. 
You are worried. You and 
Daphne are getting on splen- 
didly. The match has been a 
great success. You have a son 
and heir. But—you are not 
happy; and it is about your 
Daphne that you are not 


happy.” ‘ 
Juggernaut gazed into the 


“You are right,” he said. 
“T confess that my marriage 
has not been so uplifting as I 
had hoped. I daresay it is my 
own fault. As you point out, 
I am—vwell, all the Caledonian 
adjectives you heaped upon me 
just now: all that and a good 
deal more. I have the reputa- 
tion of being a harsh man, and 
I hate it. I hoped, when I 
married that child, that she 
would pull me out of my rigid, 
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undeviating way of life, and 
broaden my sympathies a little. 
I leoked forward to a little 
domesticity.” His dark face 
coloured slightly. “I may be 
an ogre, but I have my soft 
side, as you know.” 

‘None better,” said the old 
lady gently. 

“Well, somehow,” continued 
Juggernaut, “my marriage has 
not made the difference to me 
that I had hoped. We two 
have had our happy hours 
together, but we don’t seem to 
progress beyond a certain point. 
We are amiability itself. If I 
ask Daphne to see to anything 
about the house, she sees to it ; 
if she asks me to go with her to 
a tea-fight, I go. But that 
seems to be about the limit. I 
can’t help thinking that mar- 
riage would not have survived 
so long as an institution if 
there had been no more behind 
it than that. I was under the 
impression that it made two 
one, At present we are still 
two—very decidedly two; and 
—and——” 

“And being you, it just 
maddens you not to be able to 
get your money’s worth,” said 
Mrs Carfrae calmly. “Now, 
John Carr, just listen to me. 
First of all, have you had any 
trouble with her?” 

“ Trouble ?” 

“Yes. Any direct disagree- 
ment with her?” 

“Never. Stop—we had one 


small breeze.” 

Mrs Carfrae wagged a fore- 
finger. 

“You have been bullying 
her, monster !” 

‘‘ Heavens, ne!” 

“ Well, tell me the story.” 
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“Six months ago,” said 
Juggernaut, “she came to me 
and asked for money—much 
as a child asks for toffee—with 
a seraphic smile and an in- 
gratiating rub up against my 
chair. I asked her what it 
was for.” 

“Quite wrong!” said Mrs 
Carfrae promptly. 

“But surely began 
Juggernaut, the man of busi- 
ness up in arms at once. 

“You should have begun by 
taking out your cheque-book 
and saying ‘how much?’” con- 
tinued his admonitress. ‘“ Then 
she would have called you a 
dear, or some such English 
term of affection, and recog- 
nising you as her natural 
confidant would have told you 
everything. After that you 
might have improved the 
occasion. As it was, you just 
put her back up, and she 
dithered.” 

“She did, so far as I under- 
stand the expression. But, 
finding that I was firm——” 

“Oh, man, man, how can 
a@ great grown creature like 
you bear to be firm—hard, you 
mean, of course—with a wild 
unbroken lass like that? Well, 
goon. You were firm. And 
what did her poor ladyship say 
she wanted the money for?” 

“For her young cub of a 
brother,” said Juggernaut 
briefly. 

“A wealthy young wife 
daring to want to help her 
own brother! Monstrous!” 
observed Mrs Carfrae. 

“T think you are unjust to 
me in this matter, Listen! 
When I married “Daphne I 
was aware that she would 
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want to finance her entire fam- 
ily: in fact, it was one of 
the inducements to marrying 
me which I laid before her. 
For that purpose, to save her 
the embarrassment of con- 
stantly coming to me for 
supplies, I settled upon her 
a private allowance of—what 
do you think?” 

“Out with it! No striving 
after effect with me, my man!” 
was the reply of his unim- 
pressionable audience. 

“T gave her a thousand a 
year,” said Juggernaut. 

“That should have been 
sufficient,” said Mrs Carfrae 
composedly. “But do not be 
ostentatious about it. You 
could well afford the money.” 

“Well, she had spent most 
of that year’s allowance in 
six months,” continued Jugger- 
naut, disregarding these gibes 
—‘on her father’s curate, the 
younger children’s education, 
and so forth—and she wanted 
more.” 

“What age is this brother?” 

“Twenty, I think. He is 
up at Cambridge, and wants 
to get into the Army as a 
University candidate. At 
present he appears to be 
filling in his time philandering 
with a tobacconist’s daughter. 
The tobacconist’s bill for moral 
and intellectual damage came 
to five hundred pounds. Before 
writing the cheque, I stipu- 
lated—” 

“You would!” said the old 
lady grimly. 

—“That I should be per- 
mitted to make a few investiga- 
tions on my own behalf. Young 
Vereker is a handsome, fas- 
cinating rascal, with about as 


much moral fibre as a Yahoo. 
He was a good deal franker 
in his admissions to me than 
he had been to his sister—” 

“Ay, I once heard you 
cross-examining a body,” con- 
firmed Mrs Carfrae. 

—‘“ And on the completion 
of my inquiries I paid the 
money down on the nail. It 
was the only thing to do.” 

‘Did you tell Daphne the 
whole story?” 

“No. I should hate to 
dispel her illusions, She loves 
her brothers and sisters.” 

‘“‘There is no need to excuse 
yourself, John Carr. I knew 
fine that you would not tell 
her. Instead, you glowered 
at her, and read her a lecture 
about extravagance and im- 
providence. She tried to look 
prim and penitent, but danced 
down the stair the moment 
she got the door shut behind 
her. Now, mannie, listen to 
me. This is no light charge 
you have taken on yourself— 
to rule a wild, shy, impulsive 
taupie like that. You cannot 
contain the like with bit and 
bridle, mind. I have been one 
myself, and I know. There is 
just one thing to do. She 
must learn to love you, or 
the lives of the pair of you 
will go stramash |” 

Juggernaut’s old friend con- 
cluded this homily with tre- 
mendous emphasis, and there 
was & long silence. Then the 
raan drew his chair a little 
closer. 

“How can I teach her?” 
he asked humbly. “I have 
no finesse, no attractiveness. 
Do you think I—I am too old 
for her?” 
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“Old? Toots! I was nine- 
teen when I married on my 
Andy, and he was thirty-nine. 
For the first few years after 
we married I called him 
‘daddy’ to his face. After 
that I found that I was really 
old enough to be the man’s 
mother; so I called him 
‘sonny. But that is a digres- 
sion, I will tell you how to 
teach her. Do not be monot- 
onous, It’s no use just to be 
a good husband to her: any 
gowk can be that. Do not 
let your affection run on ina 
regular, dutiful stream: have 
a spate occasionally! Get 
whirled off your feet by her, 
and let her see it. Prepare 
some unexpected ploy for her. 
Rush her off to dine somewhere 
on the spur of the moment— 
just your two selves. Stop 
her suddenly on the staircase 
in a half-light, and give her 
a hug.” 

“She'd never stand it!” 
cried Juggernaut in dismay. 
“And I could never do it,” 
he added apprehensively. 

“You do it, my callant,” 
said Mrs Carfrae with decision, 
“and she'll stand it right 
enough! She may tell you 
not to be foolish, but she will 
not make a point of coming 
down by the back stair in 
future for all that. And let 
her see that with you she 
comes first in everything. 
What a crow she will have 
to herself when she realises 
that a feckless unbusinesslike 
piece like herself has crept 
right into the inmost place 
in the heart of a man whose 
gods used to be hard work 
and hard words and hard 
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knocks! She'll just glory in 
you! 

“Lastly, do not be dis- 
couraged if you have no suc- 
cess to begin with. At all 
costs you must keep on smiling. 
A dour, bleak man is no fit 
companion for a young girl 
who has always lived a shel- 
tered sunny life. He just 
withers her, She may last for 
a while, and do her duty by 
him, but in time he’ll break her 
heart. Ay, keep on smiling, 
Johnny, even if she hurts you. 
She will hurt you often. 
Young girls are like that. It 
takes time for a woman to 
realise that a man is just 
about twice as sensitive as her- 
self in certain matters, and she 
will not make allowances for 
him at first. But until she 
does—and she will, if you give 
her time—keep on smiling! If 
you keep on long enough you 
will get your reward. Make 
the effort, my man! I have 
had to make efforts in my 
time—” 

“T know that,” said Jugger- 
naut. 

—‘ And the efforts have been 
the making of me. For one 
thing, I have aequired a 
sense of proportion. When 
we are young and lusty our 
knowledge of perspective is so 
elementary that in our picture 
of life our own Ego fills the 
foreground to the exclusion of 
all else; with this result, that 
we get no view of the count- 
less interesting and profitable 
things that lie behind. My 
Ego is kept in better order 
these days, I assure you. It 
gets just a good comfortable 
place in the picture and no 
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more. If Elspeth Carfrae stirs 
from that, or comes creeping 
too far forward so as to block 
out other things, she hears 
from me!” 

“Does she always obey 
you?” asked Juggernaut. 

“She got far beyond my 
control once,” admitted the old 
lady. ‘I mind when my Andy 
went from me she swelled and 
swelled until she blotted out 
everything —earth, sea, and 
sky. But she has been back 
in her place these twenty 
years, and there she shall bide. 
There is no great selfish Ego 
blocking the view now when I 
sit and look out upon my section 
of the world. You have no 
idea how interesting it is to 
study your friends’ troubles 
instead of your own, John. 
The beauty of it is that you 
need not worry over them: 
you just watch them—uncon- 
cernedly.”” 

The Scots have their own 
notion of what constitutes an 
excursion into the realms of 
humour, and Juggernaut, 
knowing this, made no attempt 
to controvert his hostess’s last 
statement. 

“Not that I grudged my 
Andy,” continued the old lady 
presently. ‘No wife worthy 
of the name could grudge her 
man to his country when he 
died as Andy died. But my 
only son— that was my own 
fault, maybe. I would not 
put him into the Army like 
his father, thinking to keep 
him safer that way; and he 
died of pneumonia at seven- 
and-twenty, an East End 
curate. Then my Lintie. But 
I have no need to be talking 


of Lintie to you, John Carr. 
You mind her still, Daphne or 
no Daphne. Then” —she in- 
dicated her paralysed shoulder 
— “this! But I keep on 
smiling. Perhaps that is why 
people are so kind to me. 
Perhaps if I did not smile they 
would not seek my company 
so freely. I suppose they see 
something in me, that they 
come and listen to me haver- 
ing. When I first settled down 
here by myself in this little 
house many kind people called. 
I never thought to see them 
twice; but they come again 
and again. Maybe it is be- 
cause English people have a 
notion that the Scots tongue 
is ‘so quaint!’ They seem 
to find something exhilarat- 
ing in hearing fish called fush. 
Not that I call it any such thing, 
but they think Ido. Anyhow, 
they come. Some of them 
bring their troubles with them, 
and go away without them. 
When they do that I know that 
it was worth while to keep a 
smiling face all these years. 
Sosmile yourself, Johnny Carr ! 
And some day, when your 
Daphne comes and puts her 
head on your shoulder and tells 
you all that is troubling her, 
you will know that you have 
won through. And when that 
happens come and call me. I 
like to hear when my methods 
succeed.” 

“T will remember,” said 
Juggernaut gravely. ‘Good- 
bye.” . 

Mrs Carfrae watched his 
broad back through the door- 
way. 

“But I doubt you will both 
have to be worse before you 
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are better,” she added to her- 
self, 

An hour later Lady Carr, a 
radiant vision of glinting hair 
and rustling skirts, on her way 
upstairs to dress for dinner, 
encountered her husband com- 
ing down. There was a half 
light. Sir John paused. 

“Are you dining anywhere 
to-night, Daphne?” he said. 

Daphne, her youthful shrewd- 
ness uneradicated by three 
years of adult society, replied 
guardedly— 

“ Are you trying to pull my 
leg? If I say ‘No,’ will you 
tell me that in that case I shall 
be very hungry by bedtime, or 
something? I suppose that 
old chestnut has just got round 
to your club. Have you been 
electing Noah an _ honorary 
member ?” 


“T was about to suggest,” 
said Juggernaut perseveringly, 
“that we should go and dine 
at the Savoy together.” 

Daphne dimpled into a de- 
lighted smile. 

“You dear! And we might 
go on somewhere afterwards, 
What would you like me to 
wear?” She preened herself 
in anticipation. 

“Oh, anything,” said Jug- 
gernaut absently. He was 
regarding his wife in an un- 
certain and embarrassed 
fashion. 

Suddenly he drew a deep 
breath, and took a step down 
towards her. Then, with equal 
suddenness, he turned on his 
heel and retired upstairs rather 
precipitately in the direction of 
his dressing-room. 

It was as well that Mrs 
Carfrae was not present. 


CHAPTER TEN.—A DAY IN THE LIFE OF A SOCIAL SUCCESS. 


By nine o’clock next morn- 
ing Lady Carr, becomingly 
arrayed, was sitting up in bed 
munching a hearty breakfast, 
and reflecting according to her 
habit upon yesterday’s experi- 
ences and to-day’s arrange- 
ments, 

She had dined with her 
husband at the Savoy, but the 
meal had not been quite such a 
success as she had anticipated. 
Juggernaut had treated her 
with the restrained courtesy 
which was habitual to him; 
but ladies who are taken out 
to dinner at the Savoy, even 
by their husbands, usually ex- 
pect something more than 
restrained courtesy. You must 


be animated on these occasions 
—unless of course you happen 
to be a newly-engaged couple, 
in which case the world be- 
nignantly washes its hands of 
you — or the evening writes 
itself down a failure. Jugger- 
naut had not been animated. 
He had ordered a dinner which 
to Daphne’s gratification and 
surprise—she had not credited 
him with so much observation 
—had consisted almost entirely 
of her favourite dishes. But 
he had not sparkled, and 
sparkle at the Savoy, as 
already intimated, is essential. 

About ten o’clock he had 
been called away to an im- 
portant division in the House, 
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and Daphne had gone on to a 
party, escorted by her hus- 
band’s secretary, factotum, and 
right-hand man, one Jim Car- 
thew, who arrived from Gros- 
venor Street in answer to a 
telephone summons. Carthew 
was a new friend of Daphne's. 
She accumulated friends much 
as a honey-pot accumulates 
flies, but Jim Carthew counted 
for more than most. They had 
never met until five weeks ago, 
for Carthew had always been 
up north engaged on colliery 
business when Daphne was in 
London; and when Daphne 
was at Belton, her husband’s 
old home near Kilchester, Car- 
thew had been occupied by 
secretarial work in town. But 
they had known one another 
by name and fame ever since 
Daphne’s marriage, and at last 
they had met. Daphne was 
not slow to understand why 
her husband, impatient of 
assistance as he usually was, 
had always appeared ready to 
heap labour and responsibility 
upon these youthful shoulders. 
Carthew was barely thirty, but 
he was perfectly capable of 
upholding and furthering his 
leader’s interests in the great 
industrial north; while down 
south it was generally held 
that whenever he grew tired 
of devilling for Juggernaut the 
Party would find him a seat 
for the asking. 

But so far Carthew seemed 
loth to forsake the man who 
had taught him all he knew. 
He cherished a theory, some- 
what unusual in a rising man, 
that common decency requires 
of a pupil that he shall repay 
his master, at the end of the 
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period of instruction, by a 
period of personal service. 

He was a freckle-faced youth, 
with a frank smile of consider- 
able latitude, and a boyish zeal 
for the healthy pursuits of life. 
He possessed brains and char- 
acter, as any man must who 
served under Juggernaut ; and 
like his master he was a shrewd 
judge of men. Of his capacity 
for dealing with women Daphne 
knew less; but she had already 
heard rumours — confidences 
exchanged over teacups and 
behind fans—of a certain Miss 
Nina Tallentyre, perhaps the 
acknowledged beauty of that 
season, at the flame of whose 
altar Jim Carthew was said 
to have singed his wings in a 
conspicuously reckless fashion. 
But all this was the merest 
hearsay, and Daphne was un- 
acquainted with the lady into 
the bargain. Possibly it was 
with a view to remedying this 
deficiency in her circle of 
acquaintance that she kept 
Jim Carthew at her side for 
the space of half an hour after 
they reached Mrs Blankney- 
Pushkins’ reception. 

After a couple of waltzes 
Lady Carr expressed a desire 
to be fed with ices and cream 
buns. 

Mr Carthew assented, but 
with less enthusiasm than 
before. Daphne noticed that 
his eye was beginning to 
wander. 

‘‘ After that,” she continued 
cheerfully, “‘ we will find seats, 
and you shall tell me who 
everybody is. I am still rather 
@ country mouse.” 

“T should think so!” said 
Carthew, reluctantly recalling 
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his gaze from a distant corner 
of the refreshment-room, “I 
beg your pardon! You were 
saying?” 

“Perhaps there is some one 
else whom you have promised 
to dance with, though,” con- 
tinued the country mouse 
demurely. 

Carthew, whose eye had slid 
stealthily round once more in 
the direction of a supper-party 
in the corner, recovered himself 
resolutely, and made the only 
reply that gallantry permitted. 

“ That’s all right, then,” said 
Daphne. “Tell me who those 
people are, having supper over 
there. That man with the 
fierce black eyes—who is he? 
He looks wicked.” 

“As a matter of fact,” said 
Carthew, resigning himself to 
his fate, “he is about the most 
commonplace bore in the room. 
If he takes a girl in to dinner 
he talks to her about the 
weather with the soup, the 
table decorations with the fish, 
and suffragettes with the 
entrée. About pudding - time 
he takes the bit between his 
teeth and launches out into a 
description of the last play he 
saw — usually Charley’s Aunt 
or East Lynne. If he goes 
to a wedding he refers to the 
church as a ‘sacred edifice,’ 
and the bride and bridegroom 
as ‘the happy couple.’ When 
he unexpectedly encounters a 
friend at a seaside watering- 
place, he observes that ‘the 
world is a very small place,’ 
At his own funeral (to which 
I shall send a wreath) he will 
sit up and thank the mourners 
for ‘this personal tribute of 
affection and esteem,’” 
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Daphne sat regarding this 
exhibition of the art of eon- 
versation with some interest, 
She observed that Carthew’s 
wits were wandering, and that 
with inherent politeness he 
was exercising a purely 
mechanical faculty to entertain 
her pending their return. Jim 
Carthew was a true Briton in 
that he hated revealing his 
deeper thoughts to the eyes of 
the world. But unlike the 
ordinary Briton who, when his 
feelings do get the better of 
him, finds himself reduced to 
silent and portentous gloom, 
he instinctively clothed his 
naked shrinking soul in a gar- 
ment of irresponsible frivolity. 
The possession of this faculty 
is a doubtful blessing, for it 
deprives many a deserving 
sufferer of the sympathy which 
is his right, and which would 
be his could he but take the 
world into his confidence. But 
the world can never rid itself 
of the notion that only still 
waters run deep. Consequently 
Jim Carthew passed in the eyes 
of most of his friends as a 
kindly, light-hearted, rather 
soulless trifler. But Daphne 
was not altogether deceived. 
She took an instinctive interest 
in this young man. She inter- 
rupted his feverish monologue, 
and inquired— 

“Tell me, who is that girl? 
The tall one, with fair hair and 
splendid black eyes.” 

“What is she dressed in?” 
asked Carthew, surveying the 
throng with studied diligence. 

“Flame -coloured chiffon,” 
said Daphne. 

“That is a Miss Tallentyre,” 
replied Carthew carelessly. 
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“Do you think she is pret- 
ty?” he added, after a 
slightly strained pause. 

“J think she is perfectly 
magnificent. Do you know 
her ?” 

“ Er—yes.” 

“Will you introduce me?” 
asked Daphne. “I should like 
to know her. See, she has just 
sent away her partner. Take 
me over and leave me with 
her, and then you will be 
free to run off and find the 
charmer I can see you are 
so anxious about.” 

The hapless Carthew having 
asserted, this time with con- 
siderably more sincerity, that 
he had now no _ further 
thoughts of dancing, the 
introduction was effected. 
The sequel lay this morning 
upon Daphne’s_breakfast- 
tray, amid a heap of invita- 
tions — Daphne was in great 
request at present —in the 
form of a note, written 
upon thick blue paper, in a 
large and rather ostentatious 
feminine hand. It ran— 


“DEAR LADY CARR,—Don’t 
consider me a forward young 
person if I ask you to be an 
angel and come and lunch 
with me to-day. I know all 
sorts of ceremonies ought to 
be observed before such a 
climax is reached; but will 
you take them for granted 
and come? We had such a 
tiny talk last night, and I 
do so want to know you bet- 
ter. I have been dying to 
make your acquaintance ever 
since I first saw you.—Sin- 
cerely yours, 

“NinA TALLENTYRE.” 
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Daphne was not the sort of 
girl to take it amiss that she, 
@ married woman of twenty- 
three, with a husband and 
baby of her own, should in- 
formally be bidden to a feast 
by a young person previously 
unknown to her, who pos- 
sessed neither. In any case 
the last sentence would have 
been too much for her vanity. 
She scribbled a note of ac- 
ceptance to Miss Tallentyre’s 
invitation, and set about her 
morning toilet. 

Once downstairs, she paid 
her usual punctilious visit to 
the library, where her hus- 
band was usually to be found 
until twelve o’clock. She in- 
quired in her breezy fashion 
after the health of the Mother 
of Parliaments, and expressed 
a hope that her spouse had 
come home at a reasonable 
hour and enjoyed a proper 
night’s rest. She next pro- 
ceeded to the orders of the day. 

“Are you dining out to- 
night, dear?” she inquired. 

“Yes, for my sins! <A City 
dinner at six-thirty.” 

“You'll be bad the morn!” 
quoted Lady Carr. 

“True for you, Daphne. 
Are you going anywhere?” 

“He” 

“Well, you had better have 
Carthew to dine with you, 
and then he can take you to 
the theatre afterwards. Sorry 
I can’t manage it my—for our 
two selves,” he added, guiltily 
conscious of Mrs Carfrae’s re- 
cent hemily. 

But Daphne was quite sat- 
isfied with the arrangement, 
which she designated top-hole, 

“Now I am off shopping,” 
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she announced. “ After that I 
am lunching with a girl I 
met last night; then Hur- 
lingham, with the Peabodys. 
If you are going gorging at 
six- thirty, I probably shan’t 
see you again to-day; so I'll 
say good-night now. Pleasant 
dreams! I am off to play 
with Baby before I go out. 
So long!” 

She presented her husband 
with his diurnal kiss, and de- 
parted in search of Master 
Brian Vereker Carr, whose 
domain was situated in the 
upper regions of the house. 
Here for a time the beautiful 
and stately consort of Sir 
John Carr merged into the 
Daphne of old — Daphne, the 
little mother of all the world, 
the inventor of new and de- 
lightful games and repairer of 
all damages incurred therein. 
Her son’s rubicund and puck- 
ered countenance lightened at 
her approach. He permitted 


his latest tooth to be ex- 
hibited without remonstrance; 
he nodded affably, even en- 
couragingly, over his mother’s 
impersonation of a dying pig; 
and paid her the supreme com- 
pliment of howling lustily on 
her departure. 

Master Carr never inter- 
viewed his parents simultane- 
ously. His father’s visits— 
not quite so constrained as one 
might imagine, once the super- 
cilious nurse had been removed 
out of earshot—usually took 
place in the evening, just be- 
fore dinner; but father and 
mother never came together. 
Had they done so, it is possible 
that this narrative might have 
followed a different course. A 
common interest, especially 
when it possesses its father’s 
mouth and its mother’s eyes, 
with a repertory of solemn but 
attractive tricks with its arms 
and legs thrown in, is apt to 
be a very uniting thing. 
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Daphne duly lunched with 
Miss Tallentyre. 

“May I call you Daphne?” 
the siren asked, in a voice 
which intimated that a request 
from some people is as good as 
a command from most. “I 
have taken a fancy to you; 
and when I do that to any- 
body—which isn’t often—I say 
so. My dear, you are per- 
fectly lovely! I wish I had 
your complexion. You don’t 
put anything on it, do you?” 

“ Soap,” said Daphne briefly. 
She was not of the sort which 
takes fangies readily. 


Miss Tallentyre smiled lazily. 

“T see you haven’t got the 
hang of me yet,” she drawled. 
“You are a little offended with 
me. Most people are at first, 
but they soon find that it’s 
not really rudeness—only me / 
—and they soon come round. 
I don’t go in for rouge either. 
Like you, I don’t need it. But 
I have to touch up my eye- 
brows. They are quite tragic- 
ally sandy, and my face looks 
perfectly insipid if I leave 
them as they are.” She 
laughed again. “Have I 
shocked you? You see, I 
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believe in being frank about 
things—don’t you? Benatural 
—be yourself—say what you 
think! That is the only true 
motto in life, isn’t it?” 

Daphne agreed cautiously. 
She had not yet plumbed this 
rather peculiar young woman. 
It had never occurred to her, 
in the whole course of her 
frank ingenueus existence, to 
ask herself whether she was 
herself or not. Such things 
were too high for her. She 
began to feel that she had 
been somewhat remiss in the 
matter. Miss Tallentyre ap- 
peared to have made a special- 
ity of it. 

But as shrewd Daphne was 
soon to discern for herself, this 
was only pretty Nina’s way. 
A more confirmed poseuse never 
angled for the indiscriminate 
admiration of mankind. Nina 
Tallentyre was no fool. Having 
observed that in order to be- 
come conspicuous in this world 
it is an advantage to possess 
marked individuality, and 
having none of her own be- 
yond that conferred by her 
face and figure, she decided 
to manufacture an individual- 
ity for her herself. She ac- 
cordingly selected what she 
considered the most suitable 
of the réles at her disposal, 
rehearsed it to her satisfaction, 
assumed it permanently, and 
played it, it must be confessed, 
uncommonly well. Her pose 
was that of the blunt and 
candid child of nature, and her 
performances ranged from un- 
blushing flattery towards those 
with whom she desired to stand 
well, to undisguised rudeness 
towards those whom she dis- 
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liked and did not think it 
necessary to conciliate. 

Her method prospered. 
Whatever wise men may think 
or say of us, fools usually take 
us at our own valuation. Con- 
sequently Miss Tallentyre never 
lacked a majority of admirers. 
She set a very high price upon 
her friendship, too, conferring 
it only as an_ exceptional 
favour; and the public, which 
always buys on the rise, had 
long since rushed in and bulled 
Miss Tallentyre’s stock — her 
beauty, her wit, her trans- 
parent honesty—sky high. 

The luncheon was a téte-d- 
téte function, the parent-birds, 
as Miss Tallentyre termed 
them, being absent upon a 
country visit. Afterwards 
Russian cigarettes and liqueur 
brandy were served with the 
coffee. Daphne declined these 
manly luxuries, but her hostess 
took both. 

“Not that I like them,” she 
explained with a plaintive little 
sigh, “but it looks chic; and 
one must be chic or die. Be- 
sides, I am doing it to annoy 
one of my admirers—one of 
those simple-minded, early 
Victorian, John Bullish crea- 
tures who dislike seeing a girl 
smoke, or drink cognac, or go 
to the theatre without a 
chaperone. Here is his latest 
effusion; it will make you 
shriek.” 

She picked up a letter from 
a little table by her side and 
began to read aloud. 

“¢Nina, dear child, I know 
you don’t care for me any 
more,’ —as a matter of fact I 
never cared for him at any 
time—‘but I can’t help still 
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taking an interest in you, and 
all that. I must say this. On 
Tuesday night I saw you 
sitting at supper with two 
men at the Vallombrosa, with- 
out anybody else to keep you 
in countenance, sipping liqueur 
brandy and smoking. Well, 
don’t—there’s a dear! You 
simply don’t know what cruel 
things people say about a girl 
who does that sort of thing in 
public. Of course J know that 
you are absolutely _——’ ” 

But Lady Carr was on her 
feet, slightly flushed. 

“T think I must be going 
now,” she said. “I had no 
idea it was so late. I have 
to meet some people at 
Hurlingham.” 

“Sorry you have to rush 
off,” said Miss Tallentyre 
regretfully; “we were 80 
cosy. Isn’t this letter per- 
feetly sweet ?” 

Daphne, who was glowing 
hotly, suddenly spoke her 
mind. 

“Tf an honest man,” she 
said, “wrote me a letter like 
that, I don’t think I should 
read it aloud to total strangers, 
even if I was mortally offended 
by it. It doesn’t seem to me 
cricket. Good-bye, and thank 


you so much for asking me to 
lunch.” 

“ Not altogether a successful 
party,” mused Daphne, as a 
taxi-cab conveyed her to 
Hurlingham. “What a hate- 
ful girl! And yet, at the back 
of all that affectation I believe 
there is something. I couldn’t 
help liking her. She certainly 
is very lovely, and she must 
have been a darling before men 
got hold of her and spoiled her, 
. . . I wonder if that letter 
was from Jim Carthew. It 
sounded like his blunt blunder- 
ing way of doing things, 
Well, he is well rid of her, 
anyhow. Hurrah! here is 
Hurlingham, and there are 
the Peabodys! How lovely to 
see the trees and grass again! 
And the dear ponies!” 

The country-bred girl drew 
a long luxurious breath, and in 
the fulness of her heart gross- 
ly overpaid her charioteer on 
alighting. Then, forgetting 
Miss Tallentyre and her exotic 
atmosphere utterly and abso- 
lutely, she plunged with all the 
energy of her sunny soul into 
the sane delights and whole- 
some joys afforded by green 
trees, summer skies, and pranc- 
ing polo-ponies. 


ITI, 


Daphne concluded her day, 
after a joyous drive home in 
the cool of the evening on the 
box-seat of a coach, by enter- 
taining Jim Carthew to dinner. 
Afterwards he was to take her 
to The Yeomen of the Guard, 
which was running through a 
revival at the Savoy Theatre. 


Daphne was by no means 4 
blasée Londoner as yet, for 
much of her short married life 
had been spent at Belton; and 
the theatre was still an abiding 
joy to her. On the way she 
rattled off a list of the pieces 
she had seen. 

“And you have never been 
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to a Gilbert and Sullivan 
opera?” asked Carthew in- 
credulously. 

“ No—never.” 

“ All I can say is—cheers! ” 

“Why?” 

“Supposing you were a 
benevolent person about to 
introduce a small boy to his 
first plum-pudding, you would 
feel as I do,” replied her com- 
panion. “But wait. Here is 
the theatre: we are in the 
fourth row of stalls.” 

Daphne sat raptly through 
the first act. Once or twice 
her laughter rang out suddenly 
and spontaneously like a child’s, 
and indulgent persons turned 
and smiled sympathetically 
upon her; but for the most 
part she was still and silent, 
revelling in Sullivan’s ever- 
limpid music and following the 
scenes that passed before her 
with breathless attention. 

When the curtain fell slowly 
upon the finale of the first 
act—the suddenly deserted 
stage, the bewildered Fairfax 
holding his fainting bride in 
his arms, and the black motion- 
less figure of the executioner 
towering over all— Daphne 
drew a long and tremulous 
breath, and turned to her 
companion. 

“I understand now what 
you meant,” she said softly. 
“How splendid to be able to 
bring someone here for the 
first time!” 

“What surprises me,” said 
Carthew, “is that Sir John 
hasn’t brought you here al- 
ready. I know he simply 
loves it,” 

“T am usually taken to 
places like the Gaiety,” oon- 
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fessed Lady Carr. “ Probably 
Jack considers them more 
suited to my intellect. Hallo, 
here are the orchestra -men 
crawling out of their holes 
again! Good!” 

Presently the curtain went 
up on the last act, and Jack 
Point introduced a selection of 
the Merry Jests of Hugh 
Ambrose, to the audible joy 
of the fourth row of stalls. 
The Assistant Tormentor and 
his beloved were likewise 
warmly received; but presently 
Daphne’s smiles faded. Poor 
Jack Point’s tribulations were 
too much for her: during the 
final recurrence of I Have a 
Song to Sing, O! tears came, 
and as the curtain fell she 
dabbed her eyes hurriedly with 
an inadequate handkerchief. 

“Awfully sorry!” she mur- 
mured apologetically. “Luckily 
you are not the sort to laugh 
at me.” 

Carthew silently placed her 
wrap round her shoulders. 

“Mr Carthew,” said Daphne 
suddenly, “will you take me 
somewhere gay for supper? 
It wouldn’t be awfully im- 
proper, would it? I can’t go 
home feeling as sad as this,” 

“Come along!” said Car- 
thew. 

He escorted her to an 
establishment where the elec- 
tric lights blazed bravely, a 
band blared forth a cacopho- 
nous cake-walk entitled (appar- 
ently) “By Request,” and the 
brightest and best of the 
Jeunesse dorée of London 
mingled in sweet companion- 
ship with the haughty but 
hungry divinities of the musical 
comedy stage. 
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Carthew secured a table in 
a secluded corner, as far as 
possible from the band. 

“Sorry to have given you 
the hump,” he said, with his 
boyish smile. ‘Next week I 
will take you to The Mikado. 
No tears there! You will 
laugh till you cry. Rather a 
bull that—what?” 

He persevered manfully in 
this strain in his endeavour 
to drive away impressionable 
Daphne’s distress on Jack 
Point’s behalf, and ultimately 
succeeded. 

“T hope he was dead, not 
simply in a faint,” was her 
final reference to the subject. 
Then she continued: “TI shall 
take them all to see that lovely 
piece —separately. I am not 
sure about Nicky, though. She 
is just at the scoffing age just 
now, and I don’t think I could 
bear it, if she “ 

“Not long ago,” said Car- 
thew, “I took a girl — that 
sort of girl—to see The 
Yeomen.” 

Daphne regarded him covert- 
ly. She knew the girl. 

“ Well?” she said. 

“T took her on purpose,” 
continued Carthew — “to see 
how she——” 

Daphne, deeply interested, 
nodded comprehendingly. 

“T know,” she said. ‘How 
did she take it?” 

“She never stirred,” said 
Carthew, ‘all through the last 
act. When the curtain fell, 
she sat on for a few moments 
without saying a word, and 
she never spoke all the time 
I was taking her home. When 
I said good-night to her, she— 
she said something to me. It 
was not much, but it showed 
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me that she was the right sort 
after all, in spite of what people 
said——”’ 

He checked himself suddenly, 
as if conscious that his remin- 
iscences were becoming some- 
what intimate. But Daphne 
nodded a serious head. 

“I’m glad,” she said simply, 
“One likes to be right about 
one’s friends.” 

Carthew shot a grateful 
glance at her; and presently 
they drifted into less personal 
topics, mutually conscious that 
here, if need be, was a friend— 
an understanding friend. 

The evening had yet one 
more incident in store for 
Daphne. 

Twelve -thirty, the Ultima 
Thule of statutory indulgence 
—the hour at which London, 
thirty minutes more fortunate 
than Cinderella, must perforce 
fly home from scenes of revelry 
and get ready to shake the 
mats—was fast approaching; 
and the management of the 
restaurant began, by a respect- 
ful but pertinacious process of 
light-extinguishing, to apprise 
patrons of the fact. 

As Daphne and Carthew 
passed through the rapidly 
emptying vestibule to their 
cab five flushed young gentle- 
men, of the genus under- 
graduate-on-the-spree, suddenly 
converged upon the scene from 
the direction of the bar, locked 
together in a promiscuous and 
not altogether unprofitable em- 
brace. They were urged from 
the rear by polite but inflexible 
menials in brass buttons. 

“What ho, Daph!” 

The cry emanated from the 
gentleman who was acting for 
the moment as keystone of the 
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arch. Daphne, stepping into 
the eab, looked back. 

“Mr Carthew,” she ex- 
claimed, “it’s Ally — my 
brother! He must have come 
up from Cambridge for the day. 
Do go and bring him here.” 

She took her seat in the 
hansom, and Carthew went 
back. Presently he returned. 

“T would not advise an in- 
terview,” he saiddrily. ‘“ Your 
brother—well, you know the 
effect of London air upon an 
undergraduate fresh from the 
country! Let him come round 
and see you in the morning.” 

He gave the cabman his 
orders, and their equipage drove 
off, just as Sebastian Aloysius 
Vereker, the nucleus of a 
gyrating mass of humanity 
(composed of himself and party, 
together with two stalwart 
myrmidons of the Hilarity 
Restaurant and a stray cab- 
tout), toppled heavily out of 
the portals of that celebrated 
house of refreshment into the 
arms of an indulgent police- 
man. 


More life—real life! reflected 
Daphne, as she laid her head 
on her pillow, tired out and 
utterly contented. To-day had 
yielded its full share. That 
peculiar but interesting inter- 
view with Miss Tallentyre, that 
glorious carnival under the blue 
sky at Hurlingham, and that 
laughter - and - tear- compelling 
spectacle at the Savoy—all 
had contributed to the total. 
Finally, that téte-d-téte supper 
with Jim Carthew — indubit- 
ably a dear—ending with the 
episode of Ally. A little dis- 
turbing, that last! Well, per- 
haps Ally was only trying to 
see life too, in his own way. 
Life! Daphne tingled as she 
felt her own leap in her veins. 
And to-morrow would bring 
more ! 

Then the sandman paid his 
visit, and she slept like the 
tired child that she was, having 
completed to her entire satis- 
faction another day of what, 
when you come to think of it, 
was nothing more or less than 
an utterly idle, selfish, unpro- 
fitable existence. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN.—DIES IRAE. 


At Belton, Daphne, like her 
Scriptural counterpart, came 
to herself. Attired in what 
she called “rags,” she ran 
wild about the woods and 
plantations, accompanied by 
the faithful Mr Dawks, who 
found a green countryside 
(even when marred at inter- 
vals by a grimy pithead) in- 
finitely preferable to Picea- 
dilly, where the pavement is 
hot and steerage-way pre- 
carious, 


They were to stay at Belton 
till Christmas, after which the 
house in Berkeley Square would 
be ready for her. Hithertoshe 
had been well content with the 
little establishment in Gros- 
venor Street; but her ideas 
in certain directions, as her 
husband had observed to Mrs 
Carfrae, were developing in a 
very gratifying manner. 

One hot morning Daphne 
arrived at breakfast half -an- 
hour late. To do her justice, 
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this was an unusual fault; 
for in the country she would 
never have dreamed of indulg- 
ing in such an urban luxury 
as breakfast in bed. Her un- 
punctuality was not due to 
sloth. She had already sup- 
erintended the morning toilet 
of Master Brian Vereker Carr, 
and had even taken a constitu- 
tional with Mr Dawks along 
the road which ran over the 
shoulder of a green hill to- 
wards Belton Pit, two miles 
away. She knew that her 
husband had gone out at 
seven o’clock to interview the 
manager at the pithead, and 
she had reckoned on being 
picked up by the returning 
motor and brought home in 
time for nine o’clock break- 
fast. Unfortunately Jugger- 
naut had changed his plans 
and gone to another pit in 
the opposite direction, with 
the result that Daphne, be- 
sides being compelled to walk 
twice as far as she intended, 
found an uncomfortable com- 
bination of cold food and 
chilly husband waiting for 
her when she reached home. 


Juggernaut never called 
Daphne to book for her 
shortcomings now. It had 


become his custom of late, 
if he found anything amiss 
in the management of the 
establishment, to send a mess- 
age to the housekeeper direct. 
He should have known better. 
Daphne, regarding such a pro- 
ceeding as an imputation of 
incompetence on her part, 
boiled inwardly at the slight, 
though her innate sense of 
justice told her that it was 
not altogether undeserved. 


Being a great success is apt 
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to be a slightly demoralising 
business, and Daphne herself 
was beginning dimly to re- 
alise the fact. There was no 
doubt, for instance, that she 
was not the housekeeper she 
had been. But what was the 
good? There had been some 
credit in feeding the boys and 
Dad on half nothing, and in 
conjuring that second weekly 
joint out of a housekeeping 
surplus that was a little fin- 
ancial triumph in itself. But 
now, who cared if a leg of 
mutton were saved or not? 
What did it matter if the 
cook sold the leavings and 
the butler drank the wine? 
Her husband could afford it. 
And so on. 

A discussion had arisen upon 
this subject the evening be- 
fore; and the silent enigmati- 
cal man whom she had married, 
whom she understood so little, 
and who, from the fact that 
he treated her as something 
between an incompetent ser- 
vant and a_ spoiled child, 
appeared to understand her 
even less, had spoken out more 
freely than usual, with not 
altogether happy _ results. 
Daphne above all loved open- 
ness and candour, and she 
could not endure to feel that 
her husband was exereising 
forbearance towards her, or 
making allowances, or talking 
down to her level. Conse- 
quently the laborious little 
lecture she had received, with 
its studied moderation of tone 
and its obvious desire to let 
her down gently, had had an 
unfortunate but not altogether 
unnatural result. Juggernaut 
would have done better to em- 
ploy his big guns, such as he 
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reserved for refractory public 
meetings. As it was, Daphne 
lost her temper. 

“Jack,” she blazed out sud- 
denly, “I know I’m a failure, 
so why rubit in? I know you 
married me to keep house for 
you, so you have a perfect right 
to complain if I do it badly. 
Well, you have told me; now 
I know. Shall we drop the 
subject? I will endeavour to 
be more competent, honest, and 
obliging in future.” 

Juggernaut rose suddenly 
from the table—they were 
sitting over their dessert at the 
time—and walked to the 
mantelpiece, where he stood 
leaning his head upon his 


arms, in an apparent en- 
deavour to mesmerise the 
fender. Daphne, _ cooling 
rapidly, wondered what he 


was thinking about. Was he 
angry, or bored, or indifferent ? 

Presently he turned round. 

“I’m afraid I don’t handle 
you as suceessfully as I handle 
some other problems, Daphne,” 
he said reflectively. ‘Good- 
night !” 

That was all. He left the 
room, and Daphne had not 
seen him since. Her anger 
was gone. By bedtime she 
was thoroughly ashamed of 
herself, and, being Daphne, no 
other course lay open to her 
than that of saying so. Hence 
her early rising next morning, 
and her effort to intercept the 
motor. 

The failure of the latter 
enterprise made matters more 
difficult; for courage once 
screwed to the sticking-point 
and timed for a certain moment 
cannot as a rule outlast post- 
ponement, 
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Still, she walked inte the 
breakfast-room bravely. 

“Jack,” she began, a little 
breathlessly, “I’m sorry I was 
cross last night.” 

Her husband was sitting 
with his back to the door. 
Possibly if he had seen her 
face—fiushed and appealing 
under its soft hat of grey 
suede—he might have acted a 
little more helpfully than he 
did. He merely laid down his 
newspaper and remarked cheer- 
fully— 

“That is all right, dear. 
Let us say no more about it. 
Sit down to your breakfast 
before it gets colder. You 
must have been for a long walk. 
Fried sole or a sausage?” 

He rose and helped her to 
food from the sidebeard, as 
promptly and carefully as if 
she had been a_ newly 
arrived and important guest. 
It was something; but com- 
pared with what he might have 
done it was nothing. In effect, 
Daphne had asked for a kiss 
and been given a sausage. 

It was rather a miserable 
breakfast. Daphne had vowed 
to herself not to be angry 
again: consequently she could 
only mope. Juggernaut con- 
tinued to read the newspaper. 
The political world was in a 
ferment at the moment. There 
was a promise for him in all 
this of work — trouble — the 
facing of difficulties—the over- 
coming of strenuous opposition 
—the joy of battle, in fact. 
Manlike, he overlooked the 
trouble that was brewing at 
his own fireside. 

Presently he put down his 
newspaper and strolled to the 
open window. 
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“What a gorgeous day, 
Daphne. And I have to spend 
it in a committee-room at 
Kifchester !” 

“Anything important? ” 
asked Daphne, determined to 
be interested. 

“Important? I should just 
think it was, only people refuse 
to realise the fact. It’s a meet- 
ing of the County Territorial 
Association. What humbug 
the whole business is! They 
started the old Volunteers, 
coddled them, asked nothing 
of them but a few drills and 
an annual picnic in camp, and 
then laughed them out of ex- 
istence for Saturday-afternoon 
soldiers. Now they start the 
Territorials and go to the other 
extreme. They require of a 
man that he shall attain, free 
gratis and for nothing, at the 
sacrifice of the few scanty 
weeks which he gets by way 
of holiday, to practically the 
same standard of efficiency as a 
regular soldier, who is paid for 
it and gets the whole year to 
doitin. And then they blame 
us, the County Associations, 
because we can’t find recruits 
for them! Luckily, we shall 
have compulsory service soon, 
and that will end the farce 
once and for all.” 

Daphne liked to be talked to 
like this. In the first place, it 
removed the uncomfortable and 
humiliating sensation that she 
was a child in her husband’s 
eyes; and in the second, it 
adjusted her semse of propor- 
tion as regards the male sex. 
Obviously, with all these dull 
but weighty matters to oc- 
cupy him, a man could not 
be expected to set such store 
by conjugal unity as his 
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wife, who had little else to 
think of. 

‘‘ Perhaps I have been a little 
fool,’’ she philosophised. “After 
all, a man doesn’t in the least 
realise how a woman——” 

“What are you going to do 
to-day ?” asked her husband. 

“This afternoon I am going 
over to Croxley Dene to play 
tennis.” 

“Anything this morning?” 

“T am going to order the 
motor for twelve o’clock”— 
rather reluctantly. “I suppose 
Vick will be back from Kil- 
chester.” 

“Oh, yes. Are you going 
out to lunch somewhere?” 

“ N-no,” 

“ Just a drive?” 

“Yes. The fact is,” said 
poor Daphne, hating herself 
for feeling like a child detected 
in a fault, “I am going to try 
my hand atdriving the motor 
myself.” 

There was a pause, and Jug- 
gernaut continued to gaze out 
of the window, while Daphne 
pleated the table-cloth. 

Presently the hateful ex- 
pected words came. 

“T would rather you didn’t.” 

Daphne rose suddenly to her 
feet. Her face was aflame, and 
all her good resolutions had 
vanished. She had always 
longed to drive the big car, her 
appetite having been whetted 
by occasional experiments upon 
the property — usually small, 
easily handled vehicles — of 
long - suffering friends. She 
had broached the subject more 
than once, but had found her 
husband curiously vague as 
regards permission. Usually 
it was “yes” or “no” with 
him. This morning, tired of 
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the humiliation of constantly 
asking for leave, she had 
decided to give orders on her 
own account. And but for 
Juggernaut’s unlucky question 
she would have achieved her 
purpose and settled accounts 
afterwards —a very different 
thing from asking leave first, 
as every child knows. 

“And why?” she asked, 
with suspicious calmness. 

“Well, for one thing, I don’t 
think a lady should be seen 
driving a great covered - in 
limousine car. You wouldn’t 
go out on the box seat of a 
brougham, would you? Asa 
matter of fact, if you will have 
patience for a week or two——” 

“Yes, I know!” broke in 
Daphne passionately. “If I 
have patience for a week or 
two, and am a good little girl, 
and order the meals punctually 
in the meanwhile, you will per- 
haps take me for a run one 
afternoon, and let me hold the 
wheel while you sit beside me 
with the second speed in. 
Thank you! Good morning!” 
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She pushed back her chair, 
whirled round with a vehement 
swirl of her tweed skirt, and 
left the room. 

Juggernaut continued to fin- 
ger a typewritten letter which 
he had just taken from his 
pocket. It bore the address of 
@ firm of motor-makers, and 
said— 


“Srr,— We beg to inform 
you that one of our Handy 
Runabout 10-12 h.-p. cars, for 
which we recently received 
your esteemed order, is now in 
hand from the varnishers’, and 
will be delivered at Belton Hall 
on Tuesday next. As requested, 
we have given the clutch-pedal 
and brake a particularly easy 
spring, with a view to the car 
being driven by a lady. 

“Thanking you for past 
favours, we are, sir, yours 
faithfully, 

“THE DIABLEMENT-ODORANT 
Motor Oo., Lrp.” 


Juggernaut put the letter 
back into his pocket. 


IL, 


In due course the Belton 
motor conveyed its owner to 
Kilchester and left him there. 

“Shall I come back for you, 
sir?” inquired Mr Vick, the 
chauffeur. He was a kindly 
man, despite his exalted station. 

“No, thanks—I’ll take the 
train. But I believe Lady 
Carr wants you to take her 
over to Croxley Dene this after- 
noon.” 

“Her ladyship shall be took,” 
said Mr Vick, with an indul- 
gent smile—Lady Carr was a 


favourite of his—and forthwith 
returned to Belton. 

On running the car into the 
yard he found the coachman, 
Mr Windebank, a sadly dimin- 
ished luminary in these days, 
putting a polish upon an un- 
appreciative quadruped. 

“You and your machine, Mr 
Vick,” announced Mr Winde- 
bank, “is wanted round at 
twelve sharp.” 

It was then eleven-fifteen. 

“Ho!” replied the ruffled 
Mr Vick, feeling much as the 
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Emperor Nero might have felt 
on being requested by the most 
recently immured early Chris- 
tian to see that the arena lions 
were kept a bit quieter to- 
morrow night—“ ho, indeed!” 

“Them’s your orders, Mr 
Vick,” said Mr Windebank, 
resuming the peculiar dental 
obligato which seems to be the 
inseparable accompaniment of 
the toilet of a horse, temporarily 
suspended on this occasion to 
enable the performer to dis- 
charge his little broadside. 

Mr Vick turned off various 
taps and switches on his dash- 
beard, and the humming of the 
engine ceased, 

“T take my orders,” he pro- 
claimed in majestic tones, 
“from the master and missis 
direct, and from nobody else.”’ 

Mr Windebank, after spend- 
ing some moments in groping 
for a crushing rejoinder, re- 
plied— 

“Well, you’d better go inside 
and get ’em. And you'd better 
‘ang @ nosebag on your spark- 
ing-plug in the meanwhile,” he 
added, with sudden and savage 
irrelevance, 

Mr Vick adopted the former 
of these two suggestions, with 
the result that at the hour of 
noon the car slid submissively 
round to the front of the Hall. 
Presently Daphne appeared, 
and disregarding the door 
which Mr Vick was holding 
open for her, stepped up into 
the driver’s seat—the throne 
itself—and took the wheel in 
her vigorous little hands. 

“T am going to drive, Vick,” 
she observed cheerfully. 

Mr Vick preserved his self- 
control and smiled faintly. 
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“T suppose you have a 
licence, my lady?” he in- 
quired. 

“Gracious, no! I am only 
just beginning,” replied Daphne, 
who regarded a driver’s licenee 
as a sort of reward of merit, 
*“*T want you to teach me. Which 
of these things is the clutch- 
pedal ?” 

“The left, my lady. I am 
afraid,” added Mr Vick, with 
the air of one who intends to 
stop this nonsense once and for 
all, “that you will find it very 
stiff.” 

“Thanks,” said Daphne 
blandly. ‘And I suppose the 
other one is the brake.” 

“Yes, my lady ; but——” 

“Then we can start. How 
do I put in the first speed?” 

Mr Vick, in what can only 
be described as a moriturus-te- 
saluto ! voice, gave the required 
information ; and the car, after 
a dislocating jerk, moved off at 
a stately four miles per hour. 
Presently, with much slipping 
of the clutch and buzzing of 
the gear~- wheels, the second, 
and finally the third speed 
went in, and the car proceeded 
with all the exuberance of its 
forty-five horse-power down the 
long straight drive. Fortun- 
ately the lodge gates stood 
open, and the road outside was 
clear. 

Certainly Mr Vick behaved 
very well. Although every 
wrench and jar to which his 
beloved engines were submitted 
appeared to react directly upon 
his own internal mechanism, 
he never wineed. Occasionally 
a muffled groan or a muttered 
exclamation of “My tyres!” 
er “My differential!” burst 
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from his overwrought lips; 
but for the most part he sat 
like a graven image, merely 
hoping that when the crash 
came it would be a good one— 
something about which it would 
be really grateful and comfort- 
ing to say “‘I told you so!” 
He also cherished a strong hope 
that his name would appear 
in the newspaper account of 
the disaster. 

But Daphne drove well. She 
had a good head and quick 
hands; and steering a middle 
course between the extreme 
caution of the beginner and 
the omniscient recklessness of 
the half-educated, she gave Mr 
Vick very little excuse for any- 
thing in the shape of a genuine 
shudder. She experienced a 
little difficulty in getting the 
clutch right out of action in 
changing gear; and once she 
stopped her engine through 
going round a corner with the 
brakes on,—but that was all. 
Mr Vick began to feel distinctly 
aggrieved, 

There was a spice of abandon 
in Daphne’s present attitude. 
She had burned her boats; 
she had flown in the face of 
authority; and she intended 
to brazen it out. The breeze 
whistled in her ears; her eyes 
blazed; her cheeks glowed. 
She felt in good fighting trim. 

Presently, fetching a com- 
pass, the car began to head 
towards Belton again, and 
having been directed in mas- 
terly fashion through the 
narrow gates by the back 
lodge, sped along the final 
stretch which led to home and 
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luncheon, at a cemfortable 
thirty miles an hour. 

At the end of the dappled 
vista formed by the overarch- 
ing trees of the avenue ap- 
peared a black object, which 
presently resolved itself into 
Mr Dawks, lolling comfortably 
in a patch of sunlight pending 
his mistress’s return. 

‘*Mind the dog, my lady!” 
cried Mr Vick suddenly. 

Daphne had every intention 
of minding the dog; but desire 
and performance do not always 
coincide. Suddenly realising 
that Mr Dawks, who was now 
sitting up expectantly in the 
middle distanee, wagging his 
tail and extending a welcome 
as misplaced as that of 
Jephtha’s daughter under 
somewhat similar circum- 
stances, had no conception of 
the necessity for vacating his 
present position, Daphne put 
down both feet hard and en- 
deavoured to bring the car to 
a standstill. But thirty miles 
an hour is forty-four feet a 
second, and the momentum of 
a car weighing two tons is not 
lightly to be arrested by a 
brake constructed only to obey 
the pressure of a masculine 
boot. Next moment there was 
a pathetic little yelp. Daphne 
had a brief vision of an in- 
credulous and_ reproachful 
doggy countenance; the car 
gave a slight lurch, and then 
came to a full stop, as Mr 
Vick, having already snapped 
off the ignition switch on the 
dashbeard, reached across be- 
hind Daphne’s back and 
jammed on the side brake. 


(To be continued.) 
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HEROES, whether of letters 
or of arms, have an unhappy 
knack of disconcerting their 
admirers and stultifying their 
panegyrists by utterly un- 
called for and amazing self- 
revelation, To this category 
of suicidal autobiographers be- 
longs Colonel-General Syden- 
ham Poyntz, commander of 
the Northern forces of the 
Parliament of England against 
the man Charles Stuart ; not, 
perhaps, a bright particular 
star, and not over-loved by 
his soldiers, but always re- 
garded, until a year or two 
ago, a8 a bluff, honest Repub- 
lican, Puritan to the back- 
bone, and rather hardly dealt 
with by fortune. Indeed, had 
he never learned to write 
he might still be taken at 
his own valuation: as a 
kind of Miles Standish, who 
had fought like him on the 
fields of Flanders for the 
Protestant faith and faced 
the point-blank bullet of the 
Spanish arcabucero; there- 
after “knighted by the Em- 
peror on the field of battle”; 
then atoning for a wayward 
life by becoming a light of the 
straitest sect of the Pharisees 
in Holland; and, finally, re- 
turning home to wield the 
sword of the Lord and of 
Gideon against the Malig- 
nants. All this he averred 
in a published “Defence” of his 
character against wicked de- 
tractors, whose worst charge 
against him, and that which 
vexed the good man’s righteous 


soul most, was that he had 
been a Papist. 

That there were flaws in this 
statement escaped the notice 
of oritics not only of those 
days but of our own. What 
Emperor knighted him (and 
“him” a Protestant hero too) 
on the field of battle? Poor 
Ferdinand II. never smelt pow- 
der in his life ; the Jesuits were 
far too careful of their patron 
to let him adventure his per- 
son in such fashion. The 
nearest he ever got to war- 
fare was when, after Wallen- 
stein’s murder, he had made for 
him, as Poyntz tells us, to the 
admiration of the good folk of 
Vienna, “a buffe dubblet such 
as souldiers weare, which cer- 
tainely will bee a greate en- 
couragement unto the whole 
Army.” But such are but 
motes compared to the mighty 
beam which Poyntz contrived 
as a battering-ram to ruin his 
own fair fame. It was done 
with a few thousand strokes of 
the pen: it served no purpose, 
and gained him no reward. 
He merely wrote himself 
down a regue, and in respect 
of historical aceuracy a veri- 
table Ferdinand Mendez Pinto, 
“a liar of the first magni- 
tude.” 

For being on his return 
from the High Germany, where 
he had been fighting once for 
and twenty times against the 
Lion of the North, Gustavus 
Adolphus, he was hospitably 
entertained by persons whose 
very acquaintance was in the 
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year 1637 like to make a man’s 
friends look askance upon him. 
These were Sir Lewis Tresham 
and his wife, relatives of one of 
the Gunpowder Plot conspira- 
tors, and, of course, determined 
Recusants. To amuse them, as 
it would appear, he occupied 
his leisure in setting down all 
that he could remember of his 
own life, and a great deal more 
too, This autobiography he 
seems to have left with his 
hosts when he departed; and 
they fleeing to France, proba- 
bly to avoid Puritan tyranny, 
took it with them. It found 
its way into the National 
Library of Paris, and now 
arises thence to blast the 
character of yet another 
worthy of the English Rev- 
olution, and incidentally to 
add to the gaiety of nations. 

It is pleasing to record one 
statement of Poyntz which is 
undoubtedly true, namely, that 
he was of good family. He 
was indeed most likely of the 
same stock as that Yedward 
Poins who, if slanderous Fal- 
staff could be trusted, aimed 
to marry his sister to Prince 
Henry. But Sydenham’s branch 
of the great house had sunk 
low, and his father, a great 
musician, and, like many such, 
more careful of melody than of 
morals, had dissipated his pat- 
rimony. And now his sen’s 
lies begin: te be an appren- 
tice, says he, “that life I 
deemed little better than a 
dog’s life and base”; and so 
ran away to the wars. Neme- 
sis once more arises—this time 
from the dusty records of the 
English Law Courts, Will it 
be believed that the scorner of 


servitude was apprenticed not 
only once, but three times? 
His brother William, applying 
for payment of a bond redeem- 
able at Sydenham’s death (the 
youth was, of course, alive all 
the time), reveals the fact that 
he had been transferred from 
one master to another—always 
persecuted by them because he 
would not turn Papist. The 
real fact was that the whole 
family were Romanists, and 
that young Poyntz absconded 
because he was a lazy, pilfering 
lad. Possibly when he rode 
down unarmed citizens in the 
Guildhall yard twenty years 
later he was paying off a few 
old scores. 

To the wars he went, but to 
fight not for but against his 
Protestant fellow-countrymen. 
The Romanist Lord Vaux had 
raised two regiments to serve 
Spain in the Low Countries— 
James of England, be it ob- 
served, thereto consenting,— 
and with them Poyntz trailed 
the puissant pike—for a very 
brief spell, for he was presently 
snapt up (he says: it is quite 
possible that he deserted) by 
English soldiers under Captain 
Sydenham, who was his ged- 
father—a singular coincidence. 
Under him the young man 
cheerfully enlisted to serve 
against his late comrades, took 
part in the unsuccessful Dutch 
attempt to relieve Breda, 
fought. manfully there —for 
spite of his faults he was ever 
a tall man of his hands,—was 
wounded, and then, desirous of 
more stirring service, joined 
the ranks of ‘“Mansfield’s” 
desperadoes. 

Ernest of Mansfeld, bastard 
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of a great German house de- 
voted to the Spanish interest, 
is one of the most unhappy 
eharacters of an unhappy time. 
Fighting in Hungary, in 
Alsace, in Italy, in Bohemia, 
and fighting heroically every- 
where, he served under not 
two but half a dozen flags, and 
was acoused of betraying each 
in turn. Warped by his miser- 
able bringing-up, treated alter- 
nately as a servant and as a 
prince, now cursed and now 
caressed by his octogenarian 
father, he developed into the 
first of those devils in men’s 
shape who were called generals 
in the Thirty Years’ War. 
His devastation of East Fries- 
land, nominally to serve the 
Dutch, fills one of the most 
awful pages of history that 
ever was written. Yet he was 
of engaging personality—men 
of such unlucky antecedents 
often are,—and when he came 
to London to persuade James 
I. that he was the appointed 
agent to restore the wandering 
Queen of Bohemia to her 
Heidelberg he won all hearts. 
He was lodged in the apart- 
ments which had been pre- 
pared for the Infanta of Spain 
when she should appear as 
the bride of Prince Charles, 
Every county must levy 
troops for the Deliverer, and 
when these failed the jails 
were emptied to furnish re- 
cruits. The poor wretches 
were shipped off to die like 
flies in the frozen ditches of 
Holland; but what survived 
of the force, augmented by 
Poyntzes and birds of like 
feather, was to attack the 
victorious Emperor in his 


stronghold, the hereditary 
lands of Austria. To get 
there they were sent by sea 
to “Stifbreames.” 

Stifbreames is, being inter- 
preted, the “Stift” or diocese 
of Bremen. Poyntz’s phonetic 
spelling of German names is a 
perpetual joy. “Pryson” for 
Prussia (Preussen) is at any 
rate better than the old Eng- 
lish “Spruce.” “Tiring” for 
“Thiringen,” and “ Keeping” 
for “Géppingen” are ingeni- 
ous. But “ Elseschamber ” for 
“‘ Hlsass-Zabern,” and “ Showt- 
coats” for ‘“ Schafgotzsch,” 
are a little puzzling. Nor do 
names nearer home appeal to 
him any more than they did 
to Milton. “Torphichen” ap- 
pears as “Tarbychan,” and it 
requires some imagination to 
extract “ Pitscottie” from 
“ Fiscots.” 

Mansfeld’s raid was but a 
dismal procession of disaster. 
English soldiers were disliked 
by the Protestant Powers they 
had come to help—not so much 
for their plundering as for 
their miserable way of dying 
in batches, as they did amid 
the swamps of Brandenburg, 
not having learned the Lands- 
knecht’s way of living at his 
neighbour’s expense. Nor were 
the hardier Scots much more 
welcome, as Patrick Gray dis- 
covered some three years be- 
fore, and Hamilton was to find 
out afterwards. But somehow 
the ragged crew made their 
way south to Saxony, where 
at the Bridge of Dessau Mans- 
feld was defeated by Wallen- 
stein, in the only real battle 
—and that rather a chance 
medley—which the great com- 
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mander ever fought and won. 
Poyntz was not there, it seems, 
put he was at the taking of 
Rogiz a day or two before, 
where the garrison, every man 
of them enchanted and bullet- 
proof, had to be clubbed to 
death with musquet - butts. 
Defeated but never crushed, 
Mansfeld struggled on into 
Hungary, Sydenham with him, 
and there the talent of the 
latter for pure fiction first 
displays itself. 

He begins with a picturesque 
account of the poisoning of 
Mansfeld at a feast by the 
Pasha of Belgrade. That 
commander really died two 
hundred miles from Belgrade, 
in a vain attempt to force his 
way through to Venice. And 
then comes that without no 
romance of the time was 
complete: the Turkish cap- 
tivity; the cruel master (ap- 
propriately named _ Bully 
Basha), the compassionate 
beauty of the harem; the 
attempted escape, of course 
frustrated and severely pun- 
ished; and the final success, 
The episode of the compas- 
sionate beauty is illustrated 
by details which must have 
weighed on the conscienee of 
the future Puritan captain, 
and ought to have shoeked 
Lady Tresham, and the whole 
story is embellished by in- 
cidents such as swimming over 
“Danubius the river” (it is 
fairly wide at Buda-Pesth, but 
as Poyntz thought it flowed 
from east to west, he was 
probably not aware of the 
fact), serving in the galleys 
at Belgrade (how gat they 
there?) and the like, which at 
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least reflect credit on the 
writer’s power of detachment 
from the truth. But the ac- 
count of his recapture is worth 
quoting: “Their met mee a 
party of Turkes who were 
sent as skoutes to watch the 
ennemyes army; some of them 
presently knew me and seised 
upon mee, then tying a double 
bag full of filth earth and 
stones, having thrust my head 
thorough the middle tyed it 
with a fast knot, and so drave 
mee before them to new Buda 
where they delivered me to my 
maister’s sonne who gave me 
300 blows upon the soles of my 
feet,” and so on: but did ever 
any leather-wearing English- 
man recover from such a bas- 
tinado without being lamed for 
life ? 

In the end Sydenham 
escaped by stealing a horse 
and riding away on it inte 
Christian Hungary, where to 


his infinite chagrin the beast 


was in turn stolen from him 
by a party of haiduks. To 
this loss he recurs again and 
again as one of the greatest 
misfortunes of his life: “O 
how that went to my heart 
to part with my horse, which 
had brought mee out of the 
Devill’s mouth and so neare 
Christindome, I meane Aus- 
tria, where hee would have 
given mee a hundred pound if 
some other had had hym, but 
no remedy!” However, to 
Austria he got “by many 
jeeres,” and there the future 
Elder of the Dutch Church was 
for the third or fourth time 
“converted.” Wandering in 
the wild, he met with “a poore 
English Franciscan fryer whose 
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name was More with a Wallet 
on his backe full of bread and 
scraps which hee had begged 
thereabouts for his covent 
about Vienna.” But the poor 
Franciscan friar seems to have 
had backers, who were able to 
equip Poyntz “de cap a pied” 
with a good horse under him 
and a purse of a hundred angels 
in his pocket to go and fight 
against the Lion of the North. 

All this was not done for 
nothing: “At length they 
broke with me which was the 
true religion, which they proved 
to be no other than that which 
commonly is called Papistry, 
and their reasons were 80 
strong, joined with such won- 
derful humility and charity 
towards mee, that I could not 
choose but admit of it and 
follow their advise therein, 
which was to bee made a 
member of that holy Church 
and wherein by God’s grace I 
mean to dy considering it could 
not be but done by God’s 
speciall grace towards me, 
leading me as it were by the 
hand out of my slavery to 
come to meet with so holy a 
company.” Very pleasant 
reading for the Treshams, no 
doubt, but hardly in accord- 
ance with the words of Poyntz’s 
own “Vindication.” He is not 
troubled by the accusation of 
Papistry, “it being in the 
pewer of so many thousands 
to vindicate me, whe have been 
witnesses of my constant pro- 
fession which from my first 
years, according to the instruc- 
tions of this my native country 
have been in the Reformed 
Protestant religion, and ac- 
cordingly have for many years 
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been an Elder of the Dutch 
Church as is very well known.” 
And all the time a “pidce de 
conviction,” without equal, was 
lying in Paris! Possibly, if 
Bully Basha could have added 
his testimony, Islam itself 
might have claimed the Elder 
as an adherent. 

It was no fault of Syden- 
ham’s that he had for a while 
to fight for and not against 
the Protestant Hero; for when 
he got to “ Drayson ” (Dresden) 
he found that drunken John 
George of Saxony was for the 
time being ‘good Swedish,” 
and he had to fight, and run 
away, with the Saxon con- 
tingent at Breitenfeld. Ao- 
cording to his own account, 
he stood up manfully to the 
“ Beer-king of Leipzig” when 
that worthy found himself in 
safety. “Little Englishman,” 
said the Duke, “you fled too; 
you deserve to be hanged for 
you run from your colours 
also”; but says Poyntz, “I 
told his grace that my Colours 
run from me, and then quoth 
I it was time for me to run 
also: for he that carried them 
run away as the rest did, and 
threw his Colours away, and 
I coming after took them up 
and here they are, and so 
delivered them to his grace,” 
who presently thereafter made 
him a captain. 

This is possibly true: hypo- 
crite and impostor as he was, 
no one could ever impeach 
Poyntz’s personal bravery. But 
nothing can excuse his malig- 
nant slanders of the king he 
had for once fought for. Gus- 
tavus Adolphus is for him a 
monster. No Jesuit calumnies 
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can outdo his. The king is a 
licentious drunkard; when he 
gives the order for the disas- 
trous assault on Wallenstein’s 


entrenched camp _ outside 
Nuremberg he is under the 
influence of liquor; he never 
takes a town without murder 
and ravishment, insulting of 
nuns and mutilation of priests. 
He appears at Wiirzburg as 
a blood-boltered butcher with 
his sleeves turned up lest they 
should hinder him in his mur- 
derous work; and at “ Roden- 
burg on the Dover” (which he 
never besieged at all) he is 
repulsed with the loss of thou- 
sands by a garrison of fifteen 
hundred. Geographical in- 
accuracies may be pardoned— 
Tilly, when he defeated the 
Danes at Lutter, did not know 
what country he was fighting 
in,—but there is not a word in 
Poyntz’s account of the Swede’s 
campaign whieh can be relied 
upon as true. 

His Saxon captainey stood 
him in little stead. He was 
captured in “Foytland” by 
“Count Butler” (afterwards 
the treacherous organiser of 
Wallenstein’s murder), and 
having in vain besought John 
George of Saxony to ransom 
him, followed the example of 
his betters, and turned his 
coat, becoming henceforward a 
furious Imperialist.. His dog- 
like attachment to Butler, a 
poor creature and a most un- 
successful soldier, is curious— 
for Poyntz was worth a score 
of Butlers. But it was most 
likely from Butler that he got 
his really graphic account of 
the murder of Wallenstein’s 
lieutenants in the Castle of 
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Eger, which may fairly rank 
as history. 

Under Wallenstein Syden- 
ham fought at Liitzen, and 
except that he jumbles up his 
account of the battle with his 
recollections of Breitenfeld, his 
narrative may be trusted, at 
least so far as it concerns 
himself. “TI lost three horses 
that day being shot under me 
and I hurt under my right 
side and in my thigh but I 
had horses without maisters 
enough to choose and horse 
myself; all had pistols at their 
saddle bow, but shot off, and 
all that I could do was with 
my sword without a scabbard 
and a daring pistol but no 
powder nor shot: my last 
horse that was shot had almost 
killed me, for being shot in 
the guts as I think he mounted 
on a suddaine such a height, 
yea I think on my conscience 
two yards, and suddaine fell 
to the ground upon his rump 
and with his suddaine fall 
thrust my breech a foot into 
the ground, and fell upon me 
and there lay grovelling upon 
me, that he put me out of my 
senses. I know not howI was, 
but at length coming to myself 
with much adoe got up, and 
found two or three brave 
horses stand fighting together. 
I took the best, but when I 
came to mount him I was so 
bruised and with the weight 
of my heavy armour that I 
could not get my leg into the 
saddle that my horse run away 
with me in that posture half 
in my saddle and half out, 
and so run with me till he met 
with Picolominie coming run- 
ning with a troop of horse 
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and my horse run among 
them that I seaped very nar- 
rowly of being thrown clean 
off, but at length got into my 
saddle full of pain and could 
hardly sit, and followed the 
troop.” 

It is unpleasant after this 
soldierly bit of narrative to 
discover that Poyntz is mainly 
concerned not with the loss of 
the battle for his side. No; 
even as the battle of Poitiers 
centred, in the opinion of 
Samkin Aylward of the White 
Company, round his precious 
feather-bed, so the interest of 
Liitzen is in our hero’s opinion 
chiefly to be found in the run- 
ning away of the “ Wagon- 
Jades” with the trainand all his 
money. “Canally! bagagy!” 
said Wallenstein in his queer 
jargon as he saw them go; and 
indeed their flight finished his 
chances of victory; but for 
Sydenham Poyntz the main 
trouble was that they took 
with them three thousand 
pounds of his. 

One more piece of graphic 
description he gives us. It is 
after the terrible defeat of the 
Swedes at Noérdlingen—a de- 
feat caused chiefly, if we may 
trust Poyntz, by his personal 
valour and alertness. As an 
appendix he gives us a vivid 
account of an assault on the 
town. Here he says he 
scrambled for first place in 
the escalade with a younger 
soldier. ‘A proper young man 
he was and up he went and I 
followed him at heels. So soon 
as he came to the top of the 
walls it seems one thrust at 
him with a halberd and thrust 
off his beaver; his beaver was 
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no sooner off but with a sword 
one struck off his head and it 
fell to the ground. The head 
being off the body falls upon 
me, and then it lies very heavy 
upon me and blooded me won- 
derfully that I was almost 
smothered with blood. I not 
knowing the cause cried what 
the Devil ailed you that you do 
not mount higher, but what 
with the weight and with the 
blood I could hold no longer 
and down we fell together and 
what with my fall upon the 
stones and he in his armour 
upon me that I knew not 
whether I was alive or dead,” 
and soon. All which is very 
dramatic. But unfortunately 
for Poyntz’s fame as a true 
historian Nérdlingen was never 
assaulted at all, but surrendered 
peaceably the day after the 
battle. 

The great defeat left Swabia 
at the mercy of the Imperialists, 
andin that pleasant land Poyntz 
determined to settle down. He 
hadjalready had a wife or two, 
procured for him by the good 
offices of “Count Butler.” The 
first being of an humble condi- 
tion and “very house-wifely” 
greatly pleased the Elder. The 
second was an aristocratic dame 
who had great store of kindred 
that lay upon him. He had 
lost most of the first wife’s 
fortune when the waggon-jades 
bolted at that fatal battle of 
Liitzen; but he had recouped 
himself afterwards while living 
at free quarters among the rich 
boors of Austria—Protestants, 
and therefore fair mark for 
plunder. Out of their spoils 
he had feathered his nest well, 
and now he seems to have 
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taken a third wife—he was, if 
we may trust his portraits, a 
singularly handsome man — 
named, according to Aubrey, 
“Anne Eleanora de Court 
Stephanus de Cary, in Wurtem- 
berg.” What German title 
may lurk under this strange 
cryptogram it is impossible to 
say. But the projected halcyon 
times in Swabia did not last 
long. For now was the engineer 
hoist with his own petard. The 
hard captain of dragoons who 
had for years lived by plunder 
and rapine, returning to what 
had been his home, after some 
expedition, found that French 
stragglers from the Valtelline 
had been there before him, and 
discovered “the true tryal of 
Fortune’s mutability, which 
was that my wife was killed 
and my child, my house burned 
and my goods all pillaged: my 
Tenants and Neighbours all 
served in the same sauce, the 
whole village being burned: 
neither horse cow sheep nor 
corn left to feed a mouse. This 
when I came home I found too 
true: some poor people got into 
the ruins living with roots: 
this went nere me.” It might 
well do so: but it was one case 
out of hundreds in that awful 
war in which Poyntz himself 
had played a part. He went 
off for consolation to Count 
Butler; found him dying; and 
ends his German reminiscences 
with an account of his efforts 
to recover a thousand pounds 
which he says his friend had 
left him, but which Countess 
Butler refused to pay. But 
Poyntz was nothing if not dis- 
interested: “‘his views in enter- 
ing upon this war were purely 
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patriotic, and he was never 
known to be influenced by 
covetousness or ambition when 
he had frequent opportunity of 
gratifying those passions,”—so 
said deceived posterity, copy- 
ing deluded contemporaries. 

He did not, it seems, get his 
thousand pounds, but came 
back to England, already 
scenting civil war in 1637, and 
hoping for employment in the 
Faculty of soldiery: on which 
side mattered little to Mr 
Facing-both-ways. He found 
no exercise for his talents as 
yet, and so took leave of his 
hosts and his country, and hey ! 
for the German wars again. 
“TI doe give a Longum Vale 
to my country and a Longum 
Vive to my Soveraigne Lord 
and King, King Charles, and 
will try my fortune again 
where I first raised it.” 

How the unctuous hypocrite 
served his sovereign lord King 
Charles is writ large. It was 
he who after Naseby followed 
up the broken Royalist forces 
and dispersed them at Rounton 
Heath in Cheshire: it was he 
who, when Charles took refuge 
in the Scots camp before 
Newark, sent the first news 
of the event to Speaker Lent- 
hall. He was for a time 
commander of the whole forces 
of the Northern Association. 
But he was unpopular with 
the troops. When the “New 
Model” of the Independents 
was proposed, it was looked 
that Poyntz, Elder of the Dutch 
Church as he was, should 
oppose it and stand by the 
Presbyterians. So he did; 
but his soldiers mutinied, seized 
him and sent him under guard 
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to Fairfax. We havea glimpse 
of the causes of his unpopu- 
larity later on, when on the 
quarrel of London with the 
Army in 1647, the city made 
Poyntz one of her commanders. 
A body of citizens came to 
the Guildhall to present a 
petition urging conciliation. 
Poyntz and other officers burst 
into the Yard, hacking and 
hewing right and left and 
even mortally wounding one 
or two burgesses. This might 
be the German method ; it did 
not find favour with English- 
men. Poyntz had to take 
refuge in Holland, ever be- 
moaning his scandalous treat- 
ment from a pecuniary point 
of view at the hands of the 
Parliament, went to the West 





Indies, became “Governor” 
successively of the Leeward 
Islands and of Antigua, and 
died somewhere in Virginia, 
Surely this is an extra- 
ordinary record of imposture, 
How Poyntz could have main- 
tained his reputation passes 
belief —for there must have 
been scores of men in the 
English and Scottish armies 
who had known him for what 
he was in Germany. But a 
lie with a slight oath will 
carry it off. Perhaps it was 
well for other disinterested 
republicans of the day that 
they were not entertained by 
Treshams, and did not delight 
their hosts by their Reminis- 
cences. 
A. T. 8. Gooprick. 
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AN AMERICAN BACKWATER. 


Ir there is any one who 
thinks that the stream of 
progress in the United States 
has been so rushing and full- 
flooded that it has overspread 
the whole continent, and found 
its way into every last corner 
of the land, he can correct that 
mistake by hunting up certain 
localities, and that without 
travelling to the remote wilder- 
nesses of the West. One of 
these unruffled, behind - the- 
world backwaters, that immi- 
gration and advancement have 
always swept by, is te be found 
in the Appalachian Range, in 
some of whose nooks conditions 
exist to-day that are a revela- 
tion. The land -seeking tidal 
wave has always naturally 
rolled to the flatter-lying lands 
of the middle and western 
States, leaving much of the 
Appalachians all undisturbed, 
and among the inhabitants of 
these mountains there are many 
of whom it can undoubtedly be 
said that they are direct and 
undiluted in their descent from 
some batch of the colonists 
planted by Sir Walter Raleigh 
on American soil. A certain 
amount of outside blood may 
have been introduced into some 
families, in course of their in- 
land migration, by reason of 
their having possibly run across, 
and mixed with, one or other of 
the small early-day colonies of 
German and Swiss origin; but 
any such adulteration, if it teok 
place, must have been of the 
slightest. Equally with many 
Virginians, they might lay 


claim, though this may be not 
so readily traceable, to “first 
family ” distinctions. They are, 
however, a people who have 
about as little interest in a 
genealogical tree as an average 
untutored, unhistoried savage, 
and they are unlikely ever te 
cause the blue-blooded Vir- 
ginian any concern by furnish- 
ing proof of title to share 
honours with him. 

Back in the old stirring days 
of Virginia and the Carolinas, 
when the English Monarchs 
and the Lords Proprietors were 
juggling with the real estate, 
these people’s sturdy ances- 
tors were growing cotton and 
tobacco on the coast. After a 
while the bolder spirits, fretting 
under the tithes and imposts 
laid upon them, began to strike 
out for themselves, Gradually, 
away from the coastal plain, 
through the great swamps, 
back and farther back into the 
country they moved, pushing 
aside the red-skinned Cherokee 
and Chickahominy as occasion 
required, and forcibly at times 
persuading these high-spirited 
aborigines that wigwams were 
made for packing up, and that 
the face of the earth was as 
fitted for the double - shovel 
plough of the white mana as 
for the whoop and double- 
shuffle of the war-dance. By- 
and-by they reached the Blue 
Ridge, and up and over that 
they climbed into the forested 
highlands beyond. There, all 
the while clearing and crop- 
ping, they laid claims on the 
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land, and settled down, and 
there, in certain districts, they 
still stay, earning a livelihood 
on the now lean and loamless 
hillsides, by methods of hus- 
bandry primitive as those of 
the Old Testament. 

Some sections of the Appal- 
achian country are by nature 
better adapted for agriculture 
than others, and are conse- 
quently more prosperous, en- 
lightened, and advanced than 
the more rugged and poorer 
localities. In these last, how- 
ever, the outsider can find 
most of characteristic interest. 
Take a typical district, and 
you find yourself at an average 
elevation of some three to four 
thousand feet above sea-level, 
in a distracting confusion of 
part - tilled, part - timbered 
ridges, knolls, heights, and 
hillocks, many of them full- 
blown miniature mountains in 
themselves, each springing 
from the base of the next, 
leaving but the merest strip 
of stream bottom or “cove” 
land intervening, and _ all 
thrown down topsy - turvy 
and at random, giving a gen- 
eral effect to the eye of what 
a sailor would call on the ocean 
“a lumpy cross sea with the 
tide in its teeth.” Doubtless 
the geologist could  glibly 
account for the strange 
aspect of the physical geo- 
graphy, by explaining that 
the cooling - down process, 
while things were in a molten 
state of ebullition, had been too 
rapid, and that the blisters and 
bubbles were arrested ere they 
had time to settle. Decidedly 
beautiful scenery, but lacking 
in the grandeur and sublimity 
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of many mountain regions, the 
sameness of its endless uneven- 
ness, and the hemmed-in feeling 
it engenders, palls on one after 
a short residence there. Stand- 
ing high up on the hillsides or 
squatting down in the depths 
between, everywhere is the 
homestead of the settler. By 
the death of the old, and the 
distribution of properties by 
inheritance, the land year by 
year has got parcelled up into 
smaller and smaller holdings. 
Up and down, through, over, and 
across the country, chopping 
and slicing it into a fantastic 
checker-board, everywhere runs 
the panel rail fence of crooked 
or straight, wormed or nailed 
pattern, boundary-lining the 
different claims, and subdivid- 
ing each of these into small 
fields and pasture enelosures, 
So small are the holdings 
commonly, that the houses, 
while not within view of each 
other, owing to the already de- 
scribed contour of the country, 
are within easy “hollering” 
distance. In the mountain 
atmosphere sound waves carry 
well, and mountain lungs, too, 
arelusty. The mountain work- 
ox also is contrary, and is a 
quadruped recognised, by even 
the pious-minded, to be needful 
of loud and profane speech as 
@ corrective in his moments of 
waywardness. Thus when field 
operations are being carried on 
simultaneously, in several ad- 
jacent farms, you can stand in 
one spot and clearly hear the 
expostulations of a number of 
teamsters all at the same time: 
the effect on a morally sensi- 
tive ear is sometimes weirdly 
shocking. 
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In manners and customs the 
native is a ‘baek - number.” 
But afew brief hours’ run from 
New York City, pulsating fierce 
and hot with the latest-up-to- 
date in all things, we have left 
the railroad, and now with but 
an additional day and a half’s 
road - waggon journey from 
civilisation, we are here in a 
region, close settled as a 
European lowland, but where 
one may set back his watch, 
and his mental arrangements 
conformably, a full century, 
and still be abreast of the local 
time. Indications of this are 
at once apparent. The stare 
of the man who still stands 
rooted to the roadway, back 
there in our wake, tells its tale. 
There is nothing furtive about 
that stare. Its unblinking 
curiosity, so full of rustic 
ingenuousness as to disarm 
offence, speaks volumes. You, 
a stranger, are here in his 
country, sojourning within his 
gates—you have found your 
way, somehow, right into his 
Appalachian family party, and 
that all “ unbeknownst” to him. 
Not that he is resentful, but he 
has the right to see and know 
about it, and means to do so, 
Given half a chance in passing, 
he would have shown you what 
a@ master of interrogatory he 
was, and, provided you were 
responsive to his straight-from- 
the-shoulder queries, how soon 
he could turn you inside out. 
Afteracheery “Howdy,” follow- 
ing in the lines of the Anglican 
catechism, he would open with : 
“What might your name be.” 
This conundrum you could of 
course at once solve if you 
would; but perhaps you are 
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tired and not feeling toe good- 
natured after twenty-five miles 
in a nerve-shattering springless 
vehicle, and you judge the query 
premature or impertinent. The 
directness of his attack almost 
corners you, however, and 
would do so if you failed to 
note the loophole of escape he 
has left open. But you see it, 
and reply with the evasion: 
“Well, sir, it might be Brown, 
or maybe Jones, or perhaps it 
might be Smith; but really 
now, you need not record it 
for the present as any of these.” 
While you are still half regret- 
ting having so answered him, 
for fear you may have hurt his 
feelings, he merely lays fuller 
hold of you with his saucer- 
eyed gaze, politely discloses his 
own name, and advances again 
to the attack: “I don’t believe 
I know you; you don’t happen 
to live anywheres clost round 
here, do you?” Next, your 
destination, the purport of 
your business in the country, 
with the full and truthful 
reasons annexed thereto, and 
a general steady fire of other 
cross - examination, soon lays 
you low. You submit your- 
self to him, and he ex- 
tracts all the information he 
wants. He winds up by in- 
viting you to stop the night 
with him. On parting, his ex- 
pressed hope that you will come 
and see him anyway, when you 
ean, leads you to the conviction 
that he has mistaken you for 
somebody else, or that perhaps 
he finds in your personality 
some magnetic attraction. 
Next man you meet, however, 
begins promptly to put the 
same identical questions to 
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you, and you wonder and doubt 
and get uneasy. Are they on 
vigilance committee duty, or 
are they secret society agents, 
or what? With the second 
fellow, anyhow, it is best for 
you to be frank. When he 
starts on you just make a clean 
breast of it. Tell him at once 
“all is already discovered,” and 
refer him to the first inquisitor 
back up the road for full par- 
ticulars. It will save time for 
all parties. When you have 
occasion to ask any inhabitant 
for road directions in finding 
your way anywhere, you of 
course subject yourself to the 
regular course of investigation, 
but he is always courteous and 
painstaking in giving the need- 
ful instructions, and should he 
find that you, as a non-resident, 
cannot follow his itinerary, in 
your ignorance of which house 
referred to is ‘‘ Cousin Elihu’s,” 
and which estate corner re- 
ferred to is “Granpaw’s,” he 
drops his work and willingly 
escorts you himself a part of 
the way. This accommodating 
arrangement affords him an 
opportunity to attend to any 
little detail he may have over- 
looked before in getting up 
your personal history. Like 
all the others, he extends to 
you an invite to call on him 
when you can. 

Commonly speaking, it is 
well for the stranger to go 
slow in the matter of accept- 
ance of the customary proffer 
of hospitality. Too often an 
ability to entertain, on the 
part of the native, goes in the 
inverse ratio to his hospitable 
disposition. When the inviter 
is most cordially insistent, it 
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should be taken as a danger- 
signal by the invitee. <A heed- 
less good-natured acceptance of 
a night’s entertainment, with- 
out a gentle preliminary inquiry 
as to the ways and means of 
the inviter to make good, may 
involve the acceptor in things 
he thought not of. When, in 
his whole-souled way, your 
easy-going host opens his door 
and tells you to make yourself 
at home, he means you to do go, 
And you do. Right straight- 
way into the very lap and 
bosom of that household you 
drop. The one room of the 
establishment may be of goodly 
enough proportions, but so, too, 
is the size of the family, and 
the apartment does duty for 
dining, sitting, and sleeping 
purposes. True, the table fare 
is plenteous, but the aroma of 
the fatted possum, killed in 
your honour and prepared in 
your presence, sticks in your 
nostril, and the semi- baked 
“corn -dodger” slabs stick in 
your throat, so you fill up on 
string-beans, dally some with 
the “sass,” and drown your 
sorrows in the flowing bowl of 
buttermilk. 

Towards the family retiring 
hour, which comes shortly after 
the customary roosting-time of 
a sober-living barnyard fowl, 
you begin to wonder where and 
how everybody is going to find 
sleeping quarters. This gives 
you not a little concern. You 
size up the roster of the family 
rank and file, and the visible 
beds, and call to mind the 
ineident of the frontiersman 
who, in bestowing his guest 
for the night, handed him 4 
bull’s hide with the remark, 
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“You kin snug up wi’ that, 
pardner ; I reckon I’ll tough it 
on the floor.” Your host does 
you better than this, for he 
appoints you to a good bed,— 
in a nice conspicuous place. If 
there is any embarrassment as 
the household—ladies included 
—begins to retire, it will be 
entirely on your side. Even 
while you are getting to feel 
queer about it, and are meditat- 
ing making your escape some- 
where, half the members of the 
family have shed their shoes 
and some fraction of outer 
apparel, and are under their 
respective covers in beds or on 
shake-downs on the floor. En- 
couraged by the casual way 
things are done, you nerve 
yourself up, remove as much 
of your raiment as you deem 
judicious, and turn in_ too. 
Then the old man blows out 
the light. In the morning it’s 
all right, for every one is up 
long before day. 

Most of the farm land is 
steep and rocky in the extreme. 
Watching, for the first time, 
a ploughman moving across 
the top storey of one of his 
skyscraper fields, looking for 
all the world like a fly on the 
side of a house, gives you a 
catch of the breath, and makes 
you think what a truly blessed 
thing it is that so many tree- 
stumps have been left standing 
on the ground below him, for 
fear he should by chance over- 
balance and topple out. But 
practice has taught him to keep 
his equilibrium, and hunched 
up and humped over to the 
high side, he hirples along 
between the handles of his 
awkward hillside plough, and 
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is happy. And the corn crop 
he is preparing for, what a 
laborious process it is. From 
his first gymnastics on that 
mountain face, then planting, 
and on through the multifar- 
ious hoeings and cultivatings, 
and then stripping, pulling, 
cutting, shocking, and shuck- 
ing, it is a tedious round that 
keeps sweat beads on the brow 
of himself and family for many 
long summer months. 
Providence in her kind dispen- 
sation has fortunately blessed 
him with a sufficiency of family 
to help him out, his offspring 
not infrequently numbering ten 
or a dozen. Wherever else it 
may be in vogue, race-suicide 
cannot be laid to the charge 
of the people of the Appal- 
achians. They multiply and 
replenish exceedingly, finding 
names for the males, as they 
arrive, from the Hebrew pro- 
phets, and for the females nice 
plain ones from the Puritan 
Mothers. Boysand girls marry 
early. Perhaps the lad has 
gone off for a while, and earned 
a little money toward setting 
him up with a work-steer and 
a milk cow; or the parents 
equip him after a fashion, and 
allot him a knuckle-end of their 
claim, where the youthful 
couple settle down and com- 
mence housekeeping. Marry- 
ing is easy and casual. Hence 
juvenile grandparents are com- 
mon as ground -squirrels, and 
ramifications of blood relation- 
ships soon get to be bewildering. 
Consanguinity through close 
marriage, however, doves not, 
as might be expected, appear 
to bring about much evil re- 
sult, for the rising generations 
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seem mentally fit and sound, 
and are physically muscular 
and wiry in their six - foot 
length of person. 

The rearing of a child in- 
volves no great trouble, it 
being able in a few years to 
take its part in some of the 
numerous corn-raising opera- 
tions, or in the home chores, 
and thus become self-support- 
ing. Not that there are no 
educational institutions. Taxes 
are levied for school purposes, 
schooling is free, and know- 
ledge is meant to be instilled. 
These square plank buildings 
that are so frequently to be 
seen by the roadside, that have 
been ventilated by the passage 
of rock fragments through 
their window - panes, round 
whose doors you notice the 
grass and weeds are doing 80 
well, and which somebody tells 
you are schoolhouses, testify 
to endeavour, at least, in that 
direction. 

During an average session, 
which lasts two to _ three 
months, our youth attends his 
Alma Mater only intermit- 
tently, as he is taking, at the 
same time, a curriculum, in the 
neighbouring woods, in rabbit 
and possum hunting. If, at 
“ commencement ” exhibition, 
his attainments in learning are 
not brilliant, the array of furry 
skins neatly tacked on the 
back wall of the barn at home 
show his diploma in his extra- 
mural branch of study. How- 
ever, when he finishes with 
school, he has commonly taken 
on as much book-learning as 
his father before him; and on 
a simple rough diet, and the 
purest of air and water to build 
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up his system, he grows to 
manhood with the constitution 
and unambitious contentment 
of a cow. 

By unflagging industry 
through the spring, summer, 
and fall, he stores away in 
his little granary a supply of 
corn and buckwheat, and some- 
times a few bushels of wheat, 
for his bread and for his work- 
stock feed: the garden patch, 
always attended to by his 
womenfolk, yielding the po- 
tatoes, beans, and cabbage 
for the table. The elevation 
of the country is well suited 
te apples, so his orchard crop 
is a big item. He makes no 
calculation as to getting money 
out of hiscrops. Like the busy 
bee, he makes in the summer 
but to eat up in the winter. 
A calf, or an odd lamb or two, 
bring in some currency and 
pay the taxes; but currency— 
that is to say silver, gold, 
and greenbacks, as in use 
throughout the States — is 
not much in evidence, and in- 
deed you may find men fairly 
well - off, with boundaries of 
fifty to seventy-five acres, who 
don’t put fifty dollars through 
their hands in the course of 
a year. The people try to 
make their places self - sup- 
porting. Hence they are in- 
dependent of the local store, 
except for drygoods, hardware, 
chewing tobacco, and snuff, 
the last-mentioned necessary 
being for the ladies, who are 
addicted to the unlovely south- 
ern backwoods habit of the 
“dipstick.” This habit, it 
may be explained, consists in 
conveying the snuff, not in the 
orthodox fashion to the nostril, 
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but to the mouth, where it is 
allowed to repose in the under- 
lip, and is ejected from time 
to time with the saliva ex- 
cretions, the overflow of which 
trickles down from the corners 
of the mouth in a most un- 
comfortable way to behold. 
Should a dipping lady con- 
template joining an anti-kissing 
league, nobody need lose any 
sleep about it. 

As a medium of exchange 
and barter, butter, eggs, and 
fowls are all right. Very much 
as one may see on a Sunday 
morning on the Mexican border, 
the Greaser wending his way 
to the cocking-main, with his 
game-rooster tucked under his 
arm, a8 though it was the 
family Bible he was carrying 
tochurch ; so on the roads here 
the housewife is to be seen 
on her way to the store with 
her Plymouth Rock or Leghorn 
pullet. The face value of a 
hen is somewhere about three 
and a half yards of calico, 
but the rate is subject to the 
fluctuations of exchange on 
the local Rialto. In making 
change, eggs are always ac- 
cepted. The amount of trade 
carried on by this means is 
enormous. Should barnyard 
produce be scarce, the family 
wants are either cut to suit 
the times, or the farmer or a 
son strike out for some big 
lumber company’s logging 
camp in the vicinity of the 
railroad, where cash wages are 
paid; but he never stays there 
longer than he can help. Few 
farmers ever get ahead fin- 
ancially. Curiously enough, 
when any of them do go off 
to some other State where 
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there is more scope or chance 
to better themselves, they 
mostly return, and return with 
the conviction that, after all, 
their hard- tilling, low -pro- 
ducing uplands are as good 
as any to be found; for the 
mountain rainfall fails not, 
neither is the sandstorm known 
in the land, and some sort of 
crop can always be made. 
Moreover, they miss in other 
places the abundant oakwood 
with which they are wont to 
pile their roomy hearth, or it 
may be the bold springs that 
never run low, or the society 
of their multitudinous kinsfolk. 
Be the reason what it may, 
the fact remains that, as with 
the highlanders of many other 
lands, their hearts turn, like 
the needle to the pole, always 
to the environs of their birth. 
While not lacking in beauty, 
the want of valley widths in 
the Appalachian Range, effec- 
tively to set off the slopes and 
heights, and the stereotyped 
similarity of it all, give to the 
stranger a hemmed-in and im- 
prisoned feeling. Locomotion - 
is a hard job, too, for the 
roads, though numerous, and 
all supposed to be overseered 
and kept up, are wicked 
throughout. Footpaths of the 
early days, evoluting into bridle 
paths, and from that into the 
dignity of fenced-in public high- 
ways, without having made 
any change in their original 
devious courses, they lead one 
a rare dance. Now we go 
straight up one side and down 
the other of the most impossible 
kind of a mountain shoulder: 
next we sidle across the most 
sidling, rockiest, stumpiest 
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piece that could be selected 
on somebody’s estate; then we 
insinuate ourselves right be- 
tween the dwelling-house wall 
and the hog-pen of some other 
landowner, indifferent to the 
fact that we are driving over 
an assortment of his harrows, 
wood-sleds, and other imple- 
ments which he keeps in the 
middle of the road for con- 
venience. Here, with an abrupt 
turn, we double, and go in a 
back direction for a time, and 
flop into a middling - sized 
stream which has been turned 
into the roadway as its likeliest 
course, and mingle ourselves 
with its waters and boulders 
for a furlong or two. Next 
we sample a stretch of mud, 
with chugholes at intervals, 
which sink us to the axle with 
a suddenness that wellnigh 
snaps our spinal column. At 
a point where the road ahead 
is not visible, and the banks 
rise at an angle of forty-five 
from either hub, we meet an- 
other waggon. Whoa! whoa! 
and lamentation! Thisis surely 
the limit. It looks as though 
nothing shert of the services 
of a civil engineer can solve 
the problem of passing. But 
the difficulty, as presented to 
us, does not bother the other 
fellow. He is mildly interested, 
and he may even forget for the 
first few moments to ascertain 
from us what our name might 
be. This omission once recti- 
fied, however, without further 
preliminary or fuss he unloads 
his waggon, unhitches his team, 
and ‘goes to work removing a 
supply of rails from the adjoin- 
ing fences. Levering, straining, 
heaving, and scaffolding with 


these, he gets the waggon into 
some fanciful position to suit 
his taste, where he props it, or 
pillars it up with rocks. Then 
he hunts him a sapling for a 
“Hooray Pole,” as he calls it, 
with which to enthuse the cattle 
to a proper sense of the require- 
ments of the situation. Having 
whittled it to the length and 
thickness that he thinks the 
coming act may demand, he 
lapses into lurid profanity, and 
gets busy with the animals 
which he has again hooked to 
the waggon. What the “hooray 
pole” falls short of, the language 
supplies. Team and waggon go 
through a marvellous feat of 
acrobatic agility on the preci- 
pitous bank, and alight safe 
and smiling on the road beyond 
us. The performance, from first 
to last, is a distinct success, 
well meriting thunders of ap- 
plause. It is left to us only 
to help to reload his waggon, 
to remove the rails and rocks, 
and proceed on our way. 

Little wonder it is that the 
natives make so much use of 
“Shank’s pony,” and early 
learn to do so much freighting 
on their own tough shoulders. 
So aceustomed are some of 
them to this “toting” of loads, 
that without their poke of meal, 
“a young un” or two, or some 
other cargo aboard, they re- 
mind you, as they walk, of an 
under -ballasted ship. They 
themselves often allege that 
they like a bit of a something 
to steady them, when they have 
anything of a distance to go. 

The recreations of the country 
are not many. In winter the 
farmer has considerable en- 
forced leisure, as the weather 
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spells are at times severe 
enough to keep him housed 
up while they last. Not being 
literary in his tastes, and his 
library, in any case, only com- 
prising @ farm journal, a seed 
catalogue, a patent medicine 
almanac, and a limited num- 
ber of kindred standard works, 
he has acquired the art of 
killing time by doing nothing. 
Sometimes, to use his own 
words, he “jest sets round 
an’ thinks, an’ sometimes he 
jest sets.” At the cross-road 
store, in company with a group 
of his loafing neighbours, he can 
make himself comfortable for 
many hours at a stretch, leaning 
on a dry-goods box, the sur- 
rounding floor getting sloppier 
and sloppier the while, under the 
united efforts incidental to the 
tobacco-chewing of the assem- 
blage. Great gleaners of news 
scraps, and great gloaters 
thereon, are these loafers. 
Gossip is to them as’ the 
breath of their nostrils. What- 
soever be the ocourrence to take 
place in the community, be it 
interesting, commonplace, or 
utterly trivial, —if it is rum- 
oured that Jeremiah Johnson 
has been heard to remark that 
he “ might get in the notion ” of 
maybe swapping his superan- 
nuated milk cow, along about 
the latter end of the ensuing 
season, or the one following, 
for a yearling and a pig to 
boot ; or if Uncle Lige Stike’s 
mottle- backed turkey hen is 
down with the epizootic, the 
Forum of the storehouse takes 
up the subject, and exhaustively 
discusses the ins and outs and 
the pros and cons relative to 
the whole matter. “In the 
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multitude of counsellors there 
is wisdom.” And everybody 
giving his personal care and 
consideration to everybody 
else’s business, and keeping his 
advice always on tap, nobody 
need ever do anything un- 
advisedly. The Meeting-House 
on Sunday is another grand 
news centre. | Worshippers 
come from a distance, collecting 
gossip items on the various 
ridges on their tramp. These 
tales never diminish in colour- 
ing in the course of mountain 
transport. Hence entertaining 
foreign intelligence gets into 
circulation. The church or 
“ meetin’-house ” of the country 
is an unpretentious affair. 
They have designed and 
modelled it after the school- 
house, and fashioned it without 
of plank, and within of the 
other side of the same plank, 
and both within and without 
in virgin innocence of paint. 
Austere as a monkish cell, with 
nothing about it to allure the 
wandering attention of the 
worshipper, any grace that it 
can boast of is only such as 
may possibly accompany the 
devotional exercises conducted 
under its roof. It stands in 
roadside loneliness, unenclosed 
by lot or cemetery —for the 
custom is for each family to 
bury its dead on a hilltop on 
its own homestead,—and it 
would be hard to distinguish it 
from the schoolhouse were it 
not the wild grasses around it 
are well kept in check by human 
tread, and it is commonly in a 
better state of repair than the 
last-named building. In some 
rare instances there is a belfry 
tower rising heavenward a 
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couple of feet above the clap- 
boards, or a gibbetlike projeo- 
tion from one corner of the 
building where a bell—dinner- 
hand size—is hung. The bell 
is usually broken, but its 
impaired condition does not 
signify greatly, some good 
brother having most generally 
borrowed the rope for a guid- 
ing line for his led steer. 

On Sunday morning the 
sojourner in the country is 
gratified to observe what a 
religious, church- going com- 
munity he has got amongst. 
Everybody — men, women, 
children, and dogs—is going 
to ‘‘Meetin’.” All go, but all 
do not go inside. A large 
percentage of the congregation, 
and — unless the weather is 
inclement — not a few of the 
dogs, remain outside, filling in 
the time in social loafing or 
secular discussion. This over- 
sight on the part of so many 
in not entering the church is 
use and wont, and the preacher 
takes no umbrage. 

The preacher is frequently an 
earnest man, who spends much 
of his life and energy in minis- 
tering to several congregations, 
making long tramps to the 
various appointments on his 
circuit, and holding lengthy 
services for a pittance of no 
fixed stipendiary amount. His 
flock just help him along with 
farm-product donations, a con- 
venient system of settling bodily 
and spiritual accounts-current 
entailed by the moneyless con- 
dition of the country. Thus, 
should the parsonage sugar- 
supply be showing signs of 
running low, the preacher can 
remedy the matter by an 
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announcement that the offer- 
tory at the close of the services 
will be taken in sorghum mol- 
asses. Self-ordained in most 
instances, as teacher and ex- 
horter he is apt to be illiterate, 
but the brethren and sisters 
are not over-critical about that, 
and if his belief in freedom 
of speech in the pulpit runs 
so far as to allow of tak- 
ing freedoms with English 
grammar, they do not esteem 
his discourses any the less, 
Generally he acquits himself 
wonderfully, considering his 
meagre advantages, and his 
extempore talk, given with 
great lung-power and at pon- 
derous length, is one that his 
hearers and he himself derive 
much benefit from. With no 
eontending doctrinal doubts of 
his own, he is dogmatic and 
judicial to a degree. Those 
who differ from his particular 
denominational ereed are but 
cumberers of the ground, and 
should not be tolerated. He 
would mete out to them destruc- 
tion in this world, and would 
have their cases attended to, of 
course, in the next as well. 
From his search of the Scrip- 
tures he has to admit that a 
hope is held out for all, but this 
he feels is wrong, and he is 
fully persuaded in his own mind 
that any such plan of divine 
clemency, if carried out, will 
undoubtedly be found some 
day to be a mistake. 

In times of protracted meet- 
ing, which take place twice a- 
year and continue for days 
tegether, the church is much 
too small to contain the crowd. 
At that time people throw 
aside their work, and come 
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from far and near. A number 
of preachers are on and, and 
things are kept at high press- 
ure. Here an ugly feature 
presents itself, that detracts 
from the praiseworthy char- 
acter of the gathering. Among 
those that come, caring nothing 
whatever about the seating 
capacity of the house, are the 
young men of the surrounding 
country. Among them are 
certain youths whose prepara- 
tion for the oecasion has been 
a moonlight trip, in company 
with a jug, to some recess of 
the Blue Ridge. Being under 
stringent prohibition ban, in- 
toxicating liquor is theoretically 
unobtainable in the country ; 
but when the jug comes back 
from the trip it is full, or 
partially so, and the bearer 
thereof is not uncommonly in 
a similar condition. In every- 
day life the youth is a civilly 
conducted, ordinary specimen 
of rustic, but when he comes 
to the meeting and gets under 
the twofold influence of the 
general prevailing excitement 
and of the jug, he transposes 
himself, with the celerity of a 
quick-change stage artist, into 
the bold bad man of the yellow- 
backed “thriller,” with the 
bold bad shooting-iron in his 
hip pocket. He is crazy to do 
something to get into the lime- 
light, and to prove what a 
desperado he is, so he goes to 
“cutting up,” and firing his 
pistol recklessly close to the 
wall of the church, or some- 
times even through the windows 
orroof. Unseemly brawls occur, 
sometimes with serious results. 
Folks that know say it is the 
quality of the Blue Ridge de- 
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coction that is accountable for 
the rowdyism, and declare that 
were the materials used in 
making the stuff confined to 
corn and apples, and were the 
blue - fire - at - the- wings in- 
gredients, such as concentrated 
lye and tobacco stems, used 
more sparingly, there would be 
no more of such trouble. It 
may be so, but at its un- 
adulterated best it is a 
beverage of raw ferocity that 
even a mountaineer should re- 
frain from in going to church. 
That law-abiding citizens go 
on tolerating exhibitions of the 
sort is a disgrace. Already 
fully supported by liquor laws, 
pistol-carrying laws, and publie 
worship proteetion laws, they 
should find no difficulty in 
cleaning up the blot. The 
slowness of their ways and 
moves is the only reason that 
can be assigned for their 
failure to have done this long 
ago. 

In conducting his affairs, the 
farmer is a diligent student of 
signs and omens. His almanac 
is to him as the Oracle of Delphi, 
and he consults with eare the 
phases of the moon in her 
seasons, and the positions of 
the planets in their courses, 
for his daily guidance. He 
runs not after the new-fangled 
false gods of science and soil- 
chemistry in farming. All 
things may look favourable 
and seasonable, and -he may 
be quite ready for his potato 
planting, but he knows better 
than to put them in the 
ground —“the pints of the 
moon” say “No.” They are 
“up.” And has it not been 
decreed of old that no tuber 
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of the genus potato must be 
put in the ground except when 
the horns of the moon are down. 
So he bides his time, and looks 
around for some other job for 
which the conditions are fav- 
ourable. 

Along with many other super- 
stitious folk in the world, he 
has a childlike faith in the 
Ground Hog. On the second 
day of February he may be 
observed in the morning 
anxiously peering at the 
heavens. He has much work 
laid off for some time ahead, 
and this is “ ground-hog day.” 
That interesting “varmint”’ 
has been hibernating for 
months past, but to-day he 
knows that much depends on 
his actions, so he is awake and 
astir betimes. Upon emerging 
from the burrow, should he be 
unable, by reason of an over- 
cast sky, to behold his shadow 
on the ground, then all is well 
for the farmer. But should a 
sun-ray throw the image of 
his uncouth figure where he 
can see it, it is his duty at 
once to retire again to the 
privacy of his home and re- 
main there forty days, during 
which the weather will be evil. 
No doubt the animal’s accuracy 
in calendar reading and prog- 
nostication were acquired when 
Noah shut him into the Ark, 
and “the windows of heaven 
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were opened, and the rain wag 
upon the earth forty days and 
forty nights.” Anyway, he ig 
an old - established weather 
bureau now. The mountain 
climate being so industrious 
and erratic that the oldest 
inhabitant does not presume 
to foretell the weather twenty- 
four hours in advance, the 
meteorological prediction of the 
ground hog is the more re- 
markable. There are “Ruling 
Days” for all things. The 
deadening of trees, the laying 
of rail fence, the roofing of a 
house, the setting of a hen, 
and a whole list of other simple 
acts, are controlled by the im- 
perative “Thou shalt” or 
“ Thou shalt not” of the horo- 
scope of the Zodiac. The setting 
out of a young fruit-tree takes 
a careful placing of both the 
hands upon it, at a certain 
stage of the operation, after 
the manner of blessing it, to 
ensure its fructifying. And so 
on, in an endless variety of 
matters. Yet the native will 
tell you solemnly he is not 
“supersteetious.” Perhaps he 
is not. Maybe he is only 
diligent in business and wedded 
to tradition. Let us, who 
have not been bred so far 
from the madding crowd of 4 
matter-of-fact world, at least 
give him the benefit of the 
doubt. 
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THE CUSTOM OF THE COUNTRY. 


Tue glorious full moon of 
Central Africa looked down 
upon a curious scene. The 
inhabitants of a little Jur 
village were squatting in a 
circle round an open space, in 
the middle of which a small 
fire was burning. On the fire, 
wedged between three stones, 
was a small earthenware cup 
in which some water steamed 
and bubbled. Round and 
round the fire moved Mayom, 
the village witch-doctor, mut- 
tering incantations and sor- 
ceries as he went. Occasionally 
he broke into a curious, hopping 
dance, twisting and wriggling 
his body into the strangest 
contortions. From time to 
time also he went up to the 
fire and poured more water 
into the cup, and each time 
that he did this he called aloud 
the name of some woman who 
lived in the village. Then 
followed a dead silence, and 
the assembled people gazed 
anxiously at the little coup. 

For Mayom was going 
through this mysterious cere- 
mony in order to find out the 
name of the woman who had 
caused the death of the chief's 
infant son. It was known that 
the child’s death must have 
been the work of some witch, 
because such was the tribal 
superstition, handed down from 
time immemorial. It was the 
custom in such cases for the 
witch-doctor to put water and 
the seed of a certain tree into 
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the cup, and then to call out 
& woman’s name: if the water 
bubbled and boiled over so 
that it hissed into the fire, all 
was well for that particular 
woman, and her reputation 
and life were saved; but woe 
to any woman if the water 
refused to boil over when her 
name was called. 

On the outer edge of the 
circle squatted Oyid: shivering 
and speechless with fear, she 
was waiting for her name to 
be called out. She herself was 
no great believer in the super- 
stitions of her tribe, but she 
well knew that the men of the 
village believed implicitly in 
them, and that if hers was 
the fateful name she need 
expect no mercy. Already she 
pictured herself seized and 
forced to drink the fatal 
poison, beaten with rods, and 
then tied down on the red ants’ 
nest, which had already been 
broken open and prepared to 
receive the witch. 

She knew that her fate was 
near. She hated Mayom. 
Twice already he had asked 
for her in marriage, and had 
not she twiee refused even to 
speak with him? Only that 
very morning he had met her 
in the dura- field as she was 
collecting the ripe corn, and 
once again had asked her to 
marry him, but she had turned 
away with a curt refusal: and 
then Mayom in a fury had 
told her that on that night 
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the “gwia” was to be held, 
and that he would name her 
as the witch. The water, he 
had said, would not boil over 
when her name was called, as 
he would take good care not 
to put sufficient into the oup. 
In terror at his threat she had 
turned to him, but he had 
already stalked away and had 
refused to come back when 
she called to him. 

When night had fallen she 
had pleaded sickness, in order 
to escape the ceremony, but 
her uncle, with whom she 
lived, had forced her to go 
with him to the “gwia,” 
saying that she had nothing 
to fear. 

And now she sat and shivered 
and awaited her fate. 

Mayom was calling the names 
of the women in the order of 
the houses in which they lived. 
He had reached the house next 
to that in which Oyid lived: 
her turn came next. She could 
bear it no longer. Should she 
fly? Or should she pierce her 
own heart with the little knife 
she carried at her waist, and 
so avert the tortures that must 
otherwise be hers? 

And then a sudden thought 
came into her mind. Only a 
short time before this the white 
men had established themselves 
in the country, bringing with 
them many soldiers armed with 
the dreaded rifles. They had 
come, they said, to rule the 
land fairly, and not to extort 
slaves and to kill the natives 
as had been the practice of the 
Turks in the old days. Many 
and various had been the 
opinions which Oyid had 
heard expressed about this new 
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government by the men of her 
village, as they sat during the 
day under the big tree near 
the chief’s hut; but, on the 
whole, the general opinion had 
been favourable to the new 
rulers, and _ certainly the 
strangers had so far done no 
harm to the Jurs: they had 
not seized the wemen or burnt 
the villages. That very morn- 
ing news had come to the 
village that a party of soldiers 
under the command of two 
white men was on its way to 
visit a tribe to the south of 
the Jurs, and was to encamp 
at mid-day close to a village 
which was only about two 
miles from Oyid’s home. 

Why then should she not 
test the kindness of these 
people, throw herself on their 
mercy and beg for their pro- 
tection? Surely nothing could 
be worse for her to bear than 
the dreadful fate which was 
now so fast approaching! 

Such were the thoughts 
which raced through her brain 
as, almost paralysed with fear, 
she listened to Mayom’s mutter- 
ings and watched his hateful 
contortions. Terror at the idea 
of a rush through the forest in 
the night to the unknown 
people, and the uncertain fate 
which might await her, and 
terror at the fearful death 
which must be hers if she 
remained in her own home, 
for the moment made her 
powerless to move. 

Then the water boiled in 
the little cup and once again 
hissed into the fire. Oyid’s 
next-door neighbour was de- 
clared guiltless of witchcraft, 
and a low murmur of satis- 
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faction came from the eager 
watchers. 

Oyid’s turn had now arrived, 
but at this critical moment the 
power and the decision to move 
also came to her. Stealthily 
she crept back into the dark- 
ness—a few yards only separ- 
ated her from the tall standing 
dura - fields round the village. 
Once amongst the crops she 
hoped that she would be able 
to get a good start, as no one 
would expect her to have the 
courage to face the terrors of 
the forest at night and go to 
the unknown white men and 
their soldiers. 

Slowly, slowly she moved 
backwards. Already Mayom 
was pouring fresh water into 
the cup, and by the fitful light 
of the flames she imagined that 
she could detect on his cruel 
face a smile full of revenge and 
cunning spite. 

At last she reached the dura, 
—it was only a few yards from 
where she had been sitting, but 
to the terrified girl the distance 
had seemed miles. Rising to 
her feet, she moved cautiously 
and slowly away from the 
“ gwia,” fearing that the crack- 
ing of the stalks might be 
heard. By degrees she quick- 
ened her pace and soon reached 
asmall track, along which she 
ran towards the wider path 
which led to the neighbouring 
village, where the white men 
had camped. She had not 
run a quarter of a mile when 
she heard loud and angry 
shouts coming from the direc- 
tion of the “ gwia.” Then she 
knew for certain that Mayom 
had fulfilled his threat, and had 
declared her to be the witch 
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whose sorceries had robbed the 
chief of his child. She in- 
stantly increased her speed and 
raced along the path in the 
clear moonlight. She knew 
that the avengers would search 
for her first in her own home, 
then in the houses and precincts 
of the village, and that only when 
they had failed in this search 
would they look for her foot- 
prints near the place where she 
had last been seen. But it 
was night, and the ground was 
hard, and she knew that even 
the clever Jur hunter would 
be hard put to it to find her 
track. 

So, with feelings of mingled 
hope and fear, she sped on as 
best she could, dropping at 
times into a quick walk to 
recover her breath, and then 
once more running. And now, 
as the sounds from the village 
grew fainter and fainter be- 
hind her, a new dread came 
upon her, 

The intense silence of the 
forest was suddenly broken by 
the sound of some heavy body 
passing through the brushwood 
and over the dead leaves which 
covered the ground in front 
of her, Oyid sprang from the 
path and crouched in the 
shadow of a great tree until 
she calmed herself by the 
thought that probably it was 
only an antelope. She rose 
and returned to the path, and 
as she did so the coughing 
roar of a lion, about a mile 
away, but sounding far nearer, 
sent her racing once more upon 
her way. On and on the ex- 
hausted girl fled. Would she 
never reach the camp? Or 
perhaps she had, in her terror, 
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missed the path? No, a well- 
known landmark reassured 
her. Then came the discom- 
forting thought that perhaps 
the white men had moved, and 
that upon reaching the village 
she would be held captive and 
given back to her pursuers. 
She was almost exhausted: 
she could go little farther; but 
at last to her dazed eyes 
appeared the lights of camp 
fires and she heard the 
sound of voices. In a few 
more minutes she had reached 
the edge of a large clearing, 
and then her courage failed 
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her. She crouched down in 
the deep shadow of the forest 
trees and waited — but not 
for long. Suddenly to her 
acute ears there came the 
distant sound of people running 
along the path by which she 
had come. She knew that the 
villagers were upon her track, 
Should she wait where she 
was and fall into their hands, 
or should she summon up her 
courage and seek protection 
from the unknown strangers? 
A moment’s hesitation, and then 
she ran forward into the white 
men’s camp. 


IT, 


Clive Hellard and Geoffrey 
Raynor were two young 
Englishmen. The former was 
the “Inspector,” and the latter 
the officer in command of the 
detachment of the Royal Afri- 
can Regiment which was 
stationed for duty in the Jur 
District. 

Neither of them had been in 
the Protectorate for more than 
a few months, but, by the in- 
scrutable arrangements of those 
in authority at headquarters, 
it had come about that these two 
young men found themselves 
in temporary charge of this 
newly acquired district, al- 
though their combined know- 
ledge of the language and 
of the customs of the people 
was of the smallest. They 
were now making a tour 
through the country. It was 
Hellard’s duty to try and 
obtain the confidence of the 
shy chiefs of the Jur, whilst 
Raynor was there to see that 


no harm came to him in the 
process. 

They had made a_ long 
march in the morning, and 
consequently had decided to 
do no afternoon trek, and to 
make their mid-day halting- 
ground into their camp for the 
night. 

The transport mules had 
been picketed, fires lit, and an 
excellent dinner eaten, and the 
two Englishmen were now 
stretched on their deck-chairs 
at some little distance from 
their chattering men. They 
were already plunged in the 
usual African arguments. 
Neither of them had as yet 
seen an elephant, but this fact 
had not prevented a lively 
argument as to the rival merits 
of the head or heart shot. 

The capacity or incapacity 
of all the senior military and 
civil officials had next been 
freely discussed, and, curiously 
enough, in both branches of 
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the service the number of in- 
capables appeared to predomin- 
ate. The discussion had then 
turned upon the natives of the 
country, and their virtues and 
vices were carefully argued 
out. 

“My dear fellow,” said 
Hellard, at the end of an argu- 
ment in which Raynor had 
said that he felt sure that the 
pagans of the country must 
soon appreciate the merits of 
the new government, “I have 
been longer in this country 
than you have” (to be exact, 
he had landed about thirty- 
three days before Raynor), 
“and you can take it frem 
me that the black man of 
Africa does not know what the 
word ‘gratitude’ means. If 
you help a Mahomedan with 
money, he merely looks upon 
it as his due, as a kind of 
tribute which it is his right 
to receive from the accursed 
Christian; and if you go out 
of your way to do a good turn 
to one of the pagans up here, 
why, he thinks nothing of it, 
and will be quite ready to stick 
you in the back next minute.” 

“T don’t agree at all,” said 
Raynor; “I don’t know any- 
thing about the Mahomedans, 
but I am certain that the 
people up here are very grate- 
ful for anything they get in 
the way of decent treatment. 
Some day or other perhaps you 
may come round te my views, 
and see that you are wrong in 
your ideas with regard to a 
native’s gratitude.” 

“TI wish I could think so,” 
laughed Hellard in his rather 
superior, annoying way. 

There was a rustling of dried 


leaves, and then a figure ran 
out from the shadow of the 
trees and came straight to- 
wards the two Englishmen. 
Hellard sprang up and instinc- 
tively put his hand on the 
small pistol which hung on his 
belt. But he saw at once that 
the native was a woman, and 
he laughed rather nervously as 
she fell at his feet, and, putting 
her arms convulsively round 
his knees, began to pour out 
a torrent of incoherent words. 

“What on earth’s the matter 
with the girl?” said Raynor, 
as he put his hand on her 
head gently. 

“Some beast has been beat- 
ing her, I suppose,” replied 
Hellard, and called out to his 
interpreter. “Hi! Abdulla, 
come along and see what’s up 
with this girl.” 

Oyid, for it was she, cer- 
tainly presented a piteous ap- 
pearance as she clung to 
Hellard’s knees, trying to make 
her story clear. Even the in- 
terpreter at first had some 
difficulty in understanding her, 
and it was only when he had 
at last succeeded in calming 
her fears as to the treatment 
she might expect from the 
white men that he was able 
to make out her story and let 
Hellard know what had hap- 
pened. 

“What a damned shame,” 
cried Raynor impetuously, when 
he had heard the story, “and 
what a ridiculous custom: I 
vote we go at once and burn 
the village and catch this 
witch-doctor man. What do 
you say?” 

“Well, we have only heard 
one side of the story,” replied 
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Hellard, who rather prided 
himself on his judicial qualities. 
“T think that we had better 
wait a bit. But it might be 
as well to send a few men to 
try and catch some of the 
people who, the girl thinks, are 
pursuing her.” 

Raynor agreed, and promptly 
despatched half a dozen men 
along the path by which Oyid 
had come, with orders not to 
be out long, and to come back 
sharp if they saw no signs of 
pursuers. 

The two young men had 
then to come to a decision as 
to what should be done with 
the girl. But Oyid was chiefly 
instrumental in settling this 
point. She absolutely refused 
to leave Hellard, to whom, and 
to whom alone, she said that 
she had given herself as a 
slave, for him to deal with as 
he chose. 

After some discussion, there- 
fore, Hellard agreed to her 
remaining under his protection. 
He was young, and could not 
help feeling rather flattered at 
the confidence which Oyid 
seemed to have in him. 

“Tell her,” he said, “that 
she can stay with us, and that 
I will visit her village on our 
way back and find out about 
her. In the meantime, see that 
she gets some food. She can 
sleep by the fire in the 
camp.” 

Oyid, however, absolutely 
refused to fall in with this 
arrangement. Nothing would 
induce her to leave Hellard, 
who, she again explained, was 
from henceforth her lord and 
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master. She was his servant, 
she would sleep only by his 
tent, and if this were not 
allowed, well, she would go 
into the forest and be eaten by 
leopards and hyznas. 

This latter alternative was 
obviously impossible, and 
Hellard gave way to the girl’s 
wishes, laughing rather sheep- 
ishly when Raynor accused 
him of blushing. It was ar- 
ranged that Oyid should sleep 
under the outer flap of the 
tent, lying on a bed of grass 
and wrapped in a ‘tobe,”! 
one of several which Hellard 
was carrying with him as 
presents for the wives of 
Sheikhs. 

Shortly afterwards the men 
who had been sent out by 
Raynor returned and reported 
that they had neither seen nor 
heard any people about. Then 
gradually all talking ceased 
and the camp grew quiet in 
sleep; and the still silence of 
the great African forest was 
only broken at intervals by 
the querulous call of a wander- 
ing hyena, or the distant roar 
of some lion proclaiming his 
whereabouts to his consort. 
The single sentry slowly made 
his rounds, occasionally throw- 
ing a fresh log on the fire, thus 
lighting up the huddled sleep- 
ing forms of his comrades of 
the escort, the line of picketed 
mules, and the tents of the two 
white men, close under one of 
which the native girl now lay 
in a slumber made deep from 
exhaustion and the _ terror 
through which she had just 
passed, 





1 A roll of white cotton material. 
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Next day, some time before 
the dawn, all was bustle and 
confusion in the little camp. 
The tents were struck and 
rolled up, beds were tied in 
bundles ready for loading, ani- 
mals were saddled; and then, 
just as the first pale light of 
the coming day began to show, 
the Englishmen got on their 
mules and headed the patrol 
as it started once more along 
the narrow native track. 

Oyid took her place in the 
midst. Full confidence had 
not yet come to her, but the 
presence of twenty or thirty 
rifles—far more than she had 
ever before seen with one party 
of men—soon had a reassuring 
effect, and her terrified glances 
into the forest at the least 
sound on either side grew 
fewer, so that when the full 
light of day came she appeared 
perfectly contented and at 
home in her new surroundings, 
By ten o’clock the village was 
reached at which it had been 
arranged the mid-day halt 
should be made. The Sheikh 
came out to meet the party, 
bringing with him chickens 
and eggs for the white men 
and flour for the soldiers. The 
animals were unloaded, camp 
chairs and tables put up, and 
breakfast prepared. Hellard 
interviewed the Sheikh and 
his people, as they squatted in 
a@ semicircle round him, and 
explained the peaceable aims 
of the new Government, which, 
he said, had no intention of 
upsetting the customs of the 
natives, 


“But,” he continued, “ there 
is one custom which must 
cease—and that is your system 
of fixing witchcraft on some 
wretched woman and poisoning 
her.” He then told them the 
story of Oyid ; but it was quite 
clear that the natives already 
knew all about her. There 
was @ murmur of dissent when 
Hellard had finished speaking, 
and angry glances were directed 
towards the camp fire where 
the girl could be seen at work 
cooking. Then the Sheikh 
spoke. 

“We are pleased at the 
coming of the new Govern- 
ment, and we see that you do 
not take our people as slaves 
or kill us as did the old Govern- 
ment; but the customs of our 
country have been handed 
down from our forefathers, and 
we cannot alter them. The 
girl who is now with you is a 
witch, and she can never come 
back to us: if she does, she 
will surely be killed, as she de- 
serves to be,” 

“Tell him,” said Hellard to 
his interpreter, “that he must 
stop talking in that way, and 
that he has got to listen to 
what I say and do as he is 
told.” He got up as he spoke 
and called to Raynor to come 
and have breakfast. 

The natives retired a little 
way and, sitting in groups, 
talked eagerly with each other, 
and often looked towards Oyid. 
Noticing this, Hellard called to 
Abdulla, saying, “Go and 
hear what all the conversation 
is about.” Abdulla went, and 
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returned shortly to say that 
the natives were all discussing 
Oyid, and, he added— 

“Better, my lord, keep good 
watch over that girl or some 
one will steal into our camp 
and kill her one night.” 

“Gad,” said Raynor, who 
was sitting near, “we will 
burn all their villages if they 
do that. Don’t you think, 
Hellard, all the same, that she 
had better sleep by the guard 
instead of by your tent?” 

“ Yes, certainly, I think that 
she ought to—or perhaps 
someone may stick a knife 
into me too,” replied Hellard 
laughing. 

Accordingly that night Oyid 
was ordered to sleep under 
charge of the guard; but this 
she absolutely refused to do, 
and begged to be allowed to 
continue to sleep by Hellard’s 
tent. 

“ Are you not my lord and my 
master,” she said, “and am I 
not your slave to fetch and 
carry for you? Why then 
send me away from you? No, 
let me stay where I am, so that 
should you want anything in 
the night I may go and fetch 
it: and perhaps, too, I may 
keep you from dangers and 
warn you of thieves, for I 
sleep lightly and I know this 
land.” 

“There is gratitude for you,” 
laughed Raynor when Oyid’s 
words had been translated. 

“ Oh, she is afraid now,” re- 
plied Hellard, “but you may 
be sure when we get back 
to headquarters I shall not 
see her again,—she will marry 
a soldier and settle down 
with him and forget all 
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about the ‘lord and master’ 
business.” 

However, he let Oyid have 
her way, and each night she 
made her grass bed under the 
flap of his tent. She was so 
silent and unobtrusive that 
after a day or two he hardly 
even noticed her presence. 

Four days later, on the way 
homewards, the patrol arrived 
at Oyid’s own village in the 
afternoon, and camped there 
for the night. The Sheikh and 
a few men had come out as 
usual to meet the Englishmen, 
but this time there were no 
presents of eggs and chickens; 
and, in addition to this sign of 
unfriendliness, very few people 
were to be seen about the 
place. 

“They do not seem particu- 
larly pleased to see us,” said 
Raynor. 

“No, they certainly do not,” 
replied Hellard. “I suppose 
that they are still a bit an- 
noyed about Oyid. I asked 
her yesterday if she would 
leave us here, but she made 
quite a fuss about it, and 
begged me not to hand her 
over to her own people. She 
told me that I should be a 
murderer if I did so, as they 
would be sure to kill her; so I 
suppose that she must come 
along back with us. However, 
I shall have a talk on the sub- 
ject with the Sheikh.” 

He then made the usual 
speech to the few people who 
had assembled. [Finally he 
came to the subject of Oyid 
and told the Sheikh that she 
had refused to go back to her 
people, and so would return 
with the patrol. When he had 
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finished speaking, the Sheikh 
rose angrily, and said— 

“That woman killed my 
child by her witchcraft and 
she must surely die. Mayom, 
our witch - doctor, is never 
wrong, and he proved her 
crime clearly to us all. You 
must give her up to me. If 
you do not, she shall be 
accursed and die very soon in 
your Zareba, for God does not 
allow witches to go un- 
punished.” There was a mur- 
mur of assent from the natives. 

“Tell him,”’said Hellard to his 
interpreter, “that what he says 
is nonsense ; that Oyid will be 
very happy in our Zareba and 
will live a long time; and that 
the sooner he stops listening 
to Mayom and begins to pay 
attention to the Government’s 
orders the better it will be for 
him.” 

“ How ridiculous these people 
are,” he continued, turning to 
Raynor; “but I suppose they 
would not dare to try and 
murder her when she is at 
headquarters.” 

“T am not so sure about 
that,” replied Raynor, as he 
lit a cigarette; “the Sheikh 
appears to be a revengeful sort 
of beast.” 

Certainly the gentleman in 
question looked particularly dis- 
agreeable as he continued to 
talk to the interpreter. 

“What does he want now ?” 
asked Hellard. 

“He wishes to know how 
long you are staying,” replied 
Abdulla. Hellard laughed. 

“Tell him we shall not 
trouble his hospitality long. 
We leave early to-morrow, and 
say that I hope that he will 
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sleep as well as I propose to 
do.” He turned as he spoke 
and walked back with Raynor 
to the place where the table 
was already laid for dinner. 

“These people seem a bit 
annoyed,” remarked Raynor a 
little later, “so I propose an 
extra sentry for to-night.” 

“A good idea,” replied Hel- 
lard, who was rather relieved 
at the suggestion, as he was 
himself feeling a little nervous. 
“ Where will you put him?” 

“Oh, I shall divide up the 
camp into two halves,” an- 
swered Raynor, “one sentry 
to each half. I will tell them 
to watch your tent especially,” 
he added with a laugh, as he 
got up from dinner to make 
the necessary arrangements. 

Hellard smoked for a little 
while after his companion had 
left him and then went to his 
tent. As he entered it he 
noticed that Oyid was curled 
up on the ground at the foot 
of his bed, instead of being in 
her usual place eutside the 
tent. 

“T suppose that she is afraid 
of some one of her old friends 
coming and taking her away,” 
thought Hellard, as he un- 
dressed. He examined the 
little pistol which he always 
kept loaded, and put it, as 
usual, at his side under the 
cork mattress. Then he lay 
down and tucked the mosquito- 
net securely in all round him, 
The camp was silent, except 
for a little low talking in the 
direction of the soldiers, and it 
was not long before white men 
and black were wrapped in 
sleep. 

Oyid had not stirred, and 
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Hellard had thought her asleep: 
but she was keenly awake, 
listening to every sound and 
full of an undefined fear. 


And what of Mayom? From 
the moment when he had real- 
ised that Oyid had escaped his 
vengeance he had secluded him- 
self from the people of the 
village. During long hunting 
walks in the forest he had 
brooded over his wrongs and 
turned over in his mind many 
plans of vengeance. His pride, 
too, had been seriously ruffled, 
for some of the young men of 
the village had openly laughed 
at him, telling him that he was 
no use as a witch-doctor, for 
what was the use of his pro- 
claiming a woman a witch if 
he was unable to bring her to 
justice? 

And now that he found that 
Oyid was under the protection 
of a white man, apparently in 
happiness and safety, within 
only a few yards of the place 
in which he himself had prac- 
tically sentenced her to death, 
he was seized with a wild long- 
ing for revenge and a desire 
to kill both her and the white 
man, whose wife he felt sure 
she must be. Cost him what 
it might, he was determined 
to carry out his murderous 
intentions that very night, and 
so show the villagers that it 
was hopeless to try and escape 
from penalties which he had 
ordained. 

When the night arrived, 
therefore, he stripped himself 
of the bit of bark cloth which 
was his only covering, and 
carefully oiled his whole body 
with sesame oil, for thus it 


would be very difficult for any 
one to hold him should he by 
chance be caught by the sol- 
diers. Then he carefully 
sharpened his long double- 
edged knife and glided silent- 
ly and cautiously towards the 
camp. 

With little difficulty he drew 
near, and crouching in the 
shadow of a large tree en- 
deavoured to locate the tent 
in which he had heard that 
Oyid and the white man slept. 

A flicker from the camp fire 
showed him the outline of the 
tent, but it also disclosed to 
him the form of a sentry 
standing close by with a fixed 
bayonet. It was, however, a 
very dark night, and every- 
thing was in Mayom’s favour 
—for a slight disturbance 
amongst the mules, which were 
picketed about fifty yards from 
the tent, attracted the sentry’s 
attention, and he went away 
towards them to see what was 
the matter. 

Mayom seized the oppor- 
tunity, and, bending low, stole 
rapidly towards the tent. The 
flaps at each end were tied 
back, but inside the tent all 
was darkness. Mayom, how- 
ever, could just discern the 
big white mosquito-net round 
Hellard’s bed. The moment 
for his revenge had come: an 
exultant, savage joy swept over 
him: he rose to his full height 
and advanced a step, ready to 
strike and to kill. And then 
suddenly, with a wild scream, 
some strong, furious body 
hurled itself against him. 

It was Oyid. After several 
hours of wakefulness she had 
at length fallen into a light 
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sleep, only te wake with a 
start to see the form of a man 
standing in the tent doorway. 
With unerring instinct she 
knew that it was Mayom come 
to work his vengeance and to 
kill the man who had saved 
her life. Without a moment’s 
hesitation she sprang upon 
Mayom as he stepped forward. 
A frantic hope surged through 
her brain that even at this 
critical moment, when death 
was so near her protector, she 
might yet be able by some 
means to guard him until he 
could defend himself. 

The struggle was_ short. 
With a savage curse, Mayom 
struck once and then again, 
and Oyid sank heavily to the 
ground. But she had been 
in time. At her first cry 
Hellard had been roused, and, 
tearing through his mosquito- 
net with pistol in hand, was 
just in time to see the girl 
fall, and the form of a man 
springing tewards the tent- 
door. Without taking aim he 
fired shot after shot wildly at 
the retreating figure; but the 
darkness befriended Mayom, 
who, in a few seconds, was in 
safety in the gloom of the 
forest. 

And then Hellard turned to 
see the body of the girl who 
had saved his life. He knelt 
on the ground and lifted her 
head, resting it upon his knee, 
calling frantically for a candle 
to be brought. 
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The camp was now thorough- 
ly roused, and all crowded to 
the tent. Raynor forced his 
way in, carrying a light. It 
was then seen that Oyid had 
received two terrible wounds, 
and that Mayom’s knife, which 
had been broken off at the 
handle by the force of his 
second blow, was still em- 
bedded in the girl’s side. 

“She is dead,” groaned 
Hellard, but at his words Oyid 
opened her eyes, and looking 
up into his face whispered a 
few words. Abdulla was bend- 
ing over her listening. 

“What does she say? Quick, 
tell me,” said Hellard excitedly. 

There was a faint shiver 
over the body, and then it was 
apparent to all that Oyid’s 
troubles were over and that 
she was dead. 

Abdulla answered slowly: 
“She said, my lord, ‘You 
saved my life: now I have 
saved yours: I am glad, oh, 
my master,’” 

Hellard rese. He was dazed, 
stunned. He was young, and 
had never before seen red 
death. 

“And yet you said that 
these people did not know 
what gratitude was,” muttered 
Rayner, and his voice had a 
curious choking sound in it 
as he spoke. 

“My God, forgive me for 
my thoughtless words,” said 
Hellard slowly. 

ROGER CHEYNE. 
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THE FENIAN BROTHERHOOD. 


THE Irish party expects to 
obtain Home Rule from the 
present Government as the 
price of their support of the 
Ministerial party in the House 
of Commons. After eight 
centuries of oppression Ireland 
is to be set free. At last the 
long fight for justice is to be 
terminated by the conquest of 
her rights, and Saxon misrule 
is to give place to the well- 
ordered harmony of Irish rule 
on Irish soil. Ne man knows 
the details of the scheme of 
Home Rule which is to be 
submitted to a House pledged 
to passit. The masterly gener- 
alities of the advocates of the 
measure leave us with so scant 
a knowledge of the essentials 
of the constitution of the new 
Government to be set up on 
College Green, that we must 
fall back upon conjecture if 
we would picture the condition 
of the new Ireland. 

It is in this connection that 
it is interesting to study a 
movement which fifty years 
ago drew upon itself the atten- 
tion ef the world. Initiated 
by Irishmen, administered and 
directed by them, the Fenian 
Brotherhood affords to the 
student of its history a valu- 
able example of an organisa- 
tion which failed for the very 
same reasons which would in 
all probability render the realis- 
ation of any comprehensive 
scheme for autonomous govern- 
ment in the Sister Isle not 
only difficult but probably im- 
possible. The endless petty 


quarrels, the obstruction in 
debate, and the corrupt infiu- 
ences vitiating Parliamentary 
life, the difficulties and disputes 
preventing the smooth work. 
ing of the administrative 
machinery,—all these we look 
for in any purely Irish repre- 
sentative assembly. And it 
was just such troubles as these 
whieh brought about the col- 
lapse of the Fenian movement 
fifty years ago. Split up into 
fiercely antagonistic factions, 
encumbered by too many 
leaders, perpetually involved 
either in disputes or financial 
difficulties, the Fenians wasted 
their efforts and failed. The 
story of their internal dissen- 
sions, as related by one of their 
most trusted leaders, sheds an 
interesting light on the work- 
ing of the Irish conspiracy. 
As soon as he judged it profit- 


able, General Millen, head 
centre and leader of the pro- 
jeeted expeditionary force 


which was to land in Ireland 
and give the signal of rebellion 
to the 50,000 men supposed to 
be but awaiting his arrival to 
raise the standard of revolt, as 
soon as it paid him to do so, 
General Millen sold his friends. 
Seeing that the movement was 
doomed to failure, Millen went 
over to the enemy. 

History repeats itself. 

The causes which led to the 
collapse of Fenianism in ’65 
will bring about the failure of 
the purely Irish administration 
which it is contemplated to 
create. The Land League and 
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the Clan-na-Gael are composed 
to-day of the same class of 
men who plotted under 
Stephens in the ’Sixties. The 
Sinn Fein and the Redmondite 
Caucus will be the masters of 
Ireland. It will be a misrule 
of factions. It is interesting, 
then, to look back for a 
moment and see what Irish 
organisation can mean. 

Although a general officer in 
the Liberal army of Juarez in 
Mexico, Millen was a young 
man when this story opens. 
A native of Tyrone, he left 
Ireland as a lad, and after 
some years in America enlisted 
under General Medillen for 
service against the Church, or 
Conservative party. His ad- 
vancement was rapid. Pro- 
moted Colonel in 1858, he was 
already a General in 1861. 
After fighting in several of the 
battles of the campaign which 
was to end in the defeat of 
his party, notably at Puebla, 
against the French, Millen 
resigned his commission and 
accepted the post of United 
States Consul at the port of 
Manzanillo. It was during his 
residence here that his con- 
nection with the Fenian 
Brotherhood began, and it was 
to enrol himself in their ranks 
that he quitted this new em- 
ployment. 

His attention had been 
drawn to this organisation 
by an advertisement in a 
copy of ‘The San Francisco 
Times, It was headed “The 
Friends of Ireland Club,” and 
contained an account of a 
new society under this name 
which had been formed simul- 
taneously in Dublin and Amer- 
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ica. The aims of the society 
were “to effect the unity of all 
creeds and parties of Irishmen 
for the regeneration of their 
native land and its liberation 
from the hands of the Saxon 
oppressor.” Millen wrote for 
further information, and finally 
sent in his name as a member. 
A year after, while on a journey 
to New York on a consular 
mission, he called in person at 
the headquarters of the Club 
in Duane Street, and a few 
weeks later the committee in- 
vited him to take up the post 
of Military Adviser to the 
Fenian Brotherhood. He ac- 
cepted, and thus began the con- 
nection which was to end so ill. 

The position of the Fenian 
Brotherhood when Millen joined 
was briefly this. There were 
two main divisions. In Ire- 
land a network of provincial 
branches had been organised 
by Stephens. These centres, 
as they were called, possessed 
from nine to ten members in 
the smaller country villages ; 
and in the large towns, as 
Dublin, Cork, Limerick, and 
Belfast, the adherents num- 
bered themselves by hundreds. 
Composed mainly of civilians, 
these organisations neverthe- 
less contained a fair sprinkling 
of ex-soldiers. These drilled 
their comrades and instructed 
them in the use of the musket. 
Of these soldiers the majority 
were deserters from the Brit- 
ish Army. Some were Irish- 
Americans, whose occupation 
had ceased at the close of the 
American Civil War. A few 
were soldiers of fortune like 
Millen. All were animated by 
a spirit of hatred for British 
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rule, and welcomed the chance 
of “having a fling at the —— 
Saxon.” 

Each centre was placed 
under a leader responsible for 
its efficiency to the head Ex- 
ecutive in Dublin. Official 
accounts of the numerical 
strength of the whole Irish 
section of the Brotherhood 
varied so widely that it is 
only possible to make an ap- 
proximate estimate on the as- 
sumption that the figures were 
considerably too large. On one 
occasion it was stated that 
50,000 men were ready to take 
up arms on behalf of the 
Irish Republic. On another 
Stephens himself asserted that 
there were not less than 140,000. 
It is probable that even the 
former figure is somewhat in 
advance of the truth. 

In America the two Societies 
of the Fenian Brotherhood and 
the Friends of Ireland Club 
existed side by side and in close 
ce-operation. The headquarters 
of the latter were at San Fran- 
cisco, while the former was 
directed from New York. These 
two organisations subscribed 
into a common treasury. In 
numbers probably inferior to 
the Irish section, the two asso- 
ciations combined, nevertheless, 
were the predominant partners 
in the great scheme for throw- 
ing off the Saxon yoke in Ire- 
land and the substitution of a 
Republic. For it was they who 
supplied the sinews of war. 
Their chief, who corresponded 
to Stephens in Europe, was a 
Mr O’Mahony. 

The Fenians in Ireland were, 
in fact, in very great measure 
dependent upon their sympa- 
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thisers in America. They were 
kept in spirits and their num- 
bers were daily augmented by 
the glowing accounts of the 
success and progress of the Am- 
erican section which reached 
them from New York. And as 
each despatch from American 
headquarters was generally 
accompanied by a substantial 
draft of money, the Brother. 
hood in Ireland began in time 
to believe that the resources of 
their Society in the New World 
were almost limitless. They at 
all times believed implicitly in 
these glowing accounts, and so 
it was that Stephens was easily 
able to persuade them that 
their efforts, backed up by 
American gold and American 
men, would be sufficient when 
the time came to make victory 
certain. Nor was this all. 
O’Mahony was not a man to 
be sparing of promises, and 
to confirm the confidence of 
“the men in the gap,” as they 
were called,—he even went so 
far as to guarantee the assist- 
ance of the United States 
Government. On the other 
hand, the Fenians in America 
were led to believe, from the 
reports which O’Mahony re- 
ceived from Dublin, that the 
organisation there had 50,000 
men ready to take the field at 
twenty-four hours’ notice. All 
that they required, according to 
Stephens, was some arms and 
ammunition. A few good 
military officers too would be 
necessary for the higher com- 
mands. For the rest, they had 
able and experienced leaders 
under whom to take the field. 
Thus each half of the organ- 
isation trusted in the other. 
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Neither trusted itself. The 
leading men on both sides 
were quite unfitted for their 
tasks and their position. The 
Fenian conspiracy was de- 
stroyed by the quarrels of 
its chiefs. If it had not been 
for this continual strife and 
lack of concerted effort, this 
movement which at one time 
attained most dangerous pro- 
portions might have given the 
Government serious trouble. 
But the imprisonment of a 
few members of the Brother- 
hood and the quarrels of the 
rest sufficed to render it im- 
potent. 

As soon as Millen accepted 
the post of military adviser 
to the Fenians, O’Mahony 
summoned # meeting of the 
Council to decide where his 
services would be most use- 
ful. And here it may not 
be out of place to describe 
the leader of the American 
branch of the conspiracy. 
O’Mahony was not a dis- 
tinguished man. A journalist 
by profession, he had associ- 
ated himself with the revolu- 
tionary movement from the 
beginning, and had finally 
been elected president of the 
Society in New York. By 
nature he was ill-fitted for 
the duties of a leader. Hasy- 
going and good-tempered, he 
was at all times influenced 
by his subordinates. Decisions 
made in consequence of one 
report, would the next day 
be reversed in consequence of 
a fresh despatch. Nor when 
it was necessary to take de- 
cided action could he see 
clearly where his advantage 
lay. On the one hand was 
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Stephens, urgent for money 
and arms. On the other the 
New York Council, unwilling 
to afford help either in arms 
or money, until they were 
convinced that the state of 
the organisation in Ireland jus- 
tified such action. O’Mahony 
committed himself to both 
parties. At a time when the 
only hope of Fenianism lay 
in immediate action, when a 
vigorous campaign in Ireland 
combined with a well-equipped 
expedition from America offered 
at least a remote chance of 
success, he hesitated and no- 
thing was done. 

As regards his personal 
appearance it seems that he 
hardly inspired respect. 

“T imagined to myself,” writes 
Millen in the account of his dealings 
with the Fenians which he sold to 
the Government, “that O’Mahony, 
to be the leader of such an extensive 
revolutionary movement as the one 
he directed, should be . . . not only 
a gentleman by education and in 
appearance also, as well as in address, 
manners, and style ; instead of which 
I find a man who, had I met on the 
street, I might readily have mistaken 
for an over-worked assistant book- 
keeper in some second or third rate 
ses -jobbing house. His tall, guant 
rame [it may be remarked that 
Millen himself was a man of half 
education: his account betrays in 
many places faults both of grammar 
and spelling], clothed in the shabbiest 
description of thread-bare suit of 
blue, together with his long, not 
overly ae iron grey hair and 
his unmistakably Celtic well-formed 
face, rendered him anything but im- 
pressive in appearance as a revolu- 
tionary chieftian—at least to me.” 


Of O’Mahony’s right - hand 
man he speaks somewhat less 
disparagingly. 


“Mr M‘Carthy,” he says, “was a 
young man of a good deal of natural 
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ability, but such a one as might be 
picked up from behind the counter 
any day. Fond of political reading, 
he was well versed in all the political 
small-talk of the day, and particu- 
larly well informed for a young per- 
son of his opportunities. He seemed 
as if his imagination was continually 
on the stretch to find some far- 
fetched phraseology to clothe his 
patriotic thoughts, ordinary enough 
in themselves,” 


The other members of the 
headquarters staff were men 
of no special capacity and 
standing. One of them, Mr 
Kavanagh, a _ confidant of 
O’Mahony’s, was a labouring 
man. Another, a Mr O’Meehan, 
had for some years been editor 
of the ‘Irish American,’ a 
paper whose policy had been 
to abuse the Fenian movement 
with the utmost virulence, In 
the year 1864, however, find- 
ing that it was rapidly gain- 
ing strength, he changed his 
tactics. He fraternised with 
O’Mahony, threw himself 
wholeheartedly into the Fenian 
scheme, and succeeded thus in 
preventing that gentleman 
from starting a new paper as 
the official organ of the Bro- 
therhood. The ‘Irish Ameri- 
can’ was made the official jour- 
nal, and O’Meehan increased 
his subscribers. Previously, 
in 1859 or ’60, he had been 
expelled from the Brotherhood 
upon the charge of being a spy. 
It was typical of O’Mahony 
that he received this man back, 
and indeed trusted him with 
implicit confidence. The last 
member of the Central Council, 
as it was called, was a Colonel 
Roberts. He was formerly a 
dry - goods salesman in the 
Bowery. The military title 
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was conferred by O’Mahony, 
who made many of these ap- 
pointments. Such were the 
leading men on the American 
side of the water. Of Stephens 
we shall speak later. 

The Council decided, after 
some discussion, to send Millen 
to Ireland. For although two 
emissaries had already been 
sent to inspect the condition of 
the Irish organisation, their 
reports had been so contra- 
dictory as to leave the Ameri- 
cans in some doubt as to the 
real state of affairs in Europe, 
The first man whom they had 
sent over, a Mr Cantwell, had 
given a very pessimistic account 
of the outlook in Ireland. It 
is true that he visited that 
country before the date of 
which we are speaking — in 
fact, about the time of the 
beginning of the American 
Civil War. It is also true that 
he had been hotly denounced 
as a traitor by the Council in 
Dublin, who were incensed at 
what they considered an unjust 
representation of the state of 
affairs. But as he had re- 
ported that he could find no 
evidence of the existence of 
more than one-sixth of the 
number of men and arms 
which Stephens believed the 
Brotherhood to possess, there 
was considerable hesitation in 
New York when the Irish 
Executive commenced to press 
for the immediate issue of the 
Irish bonds. These bonds, 
which were to supply the 
funds for prosecuting the great 
campaign, were to be virtually 
a loan floated by the contem- 
plated Irish Republic. So soon 
as Ireland was in a condition 
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to give the signal for revolt, 
these bonds were to be placed 
upon the New York market. 
The money raised by this 
means was to equip the Ameri- 
can expedition and sustain the 
efforts of the “men in the 
gap.” So that, remembering 
that Mr Cantwell had reported 
thus of the Fenian conspiracy 
in Ireland, the New York 
Council, when pressed to issue 
the bonds at once, refused to 
do so until a more satisfactory 
report came to hand. But this 
raised a difficulty. Stephens 
had committed himself in Ire- 
land to a rising in the year 1864. 
In spite of the advice of his 
Couneil, which was in favour 
of waiting till England should 
become involved in some dis- 
pute which would distract her 
attention and impair her 
strength, Stephens insisted 
upon action in that year. He 
had kept the Fenian move- 
ment alive and his followers in 
good heart by promising that 
they should soon be delivered 
from the Saxon yoke, and was 
loth to put off hostilities, as 
he had already several times 
been compellef to do. Accord- 
ingly a second commissioner 
was sent to Ireland. This 
man, Mr Coyne, gave a report 
which satisfied Stephens and 
represented the Irish Fenians 
as in an even more satisfactory 
state than their own sanguine 
hopes had led them to expect. 
Indeed so optimistic was this 
second report that instead of 
inspiring in America the com- 
plete confidence for which 
Stephens had hoped, it aroused 
in the minds of the American 
Council a suspicion that Coyne 
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was not telling the truth. 
They believed that he had been 
won over by Stephens, and 
refused to credit his account, 
Finally, to satisfy both parties, 
it was decided to send a third 
commissioner, If his report 
sheuld confirm Coyne’s asser- 
tions, the bonds should be 
issued without delay. If the 
number, arms, and efficiency 
of the Brotherhood in Ireland 
were not such as to justify an 
attempt being made that year, 
the Americans required that 
Stephens should conform to 
their wishes. 

This third emissary was 
Colonel Kelly. He had served 
in a subaltern position in the 
Signal Corps of the Army of 
the Potomac, and owed his 
military title to O’Mahony. 
It appears that he possessed 
some natural ability, but no 
great education. He was, 
however, a determined man, 
and thoroughly in sympathy 
with the Fenian aims, In- 
deed it was his proposal, if 
Fenianism failed to relieve 
Ireland of the Saxon, to 
“make away with the no- 


bility and landed _ gentry, 
from the Lord Lieutenant 
downwards.” He sailed in 


March 1865 with orders very 
thoroughly to inspect the 
whole Irish organisation, and 
to report by special messenger 
in three months’ time. 

When Millen reached Ire- 
land in the beginning of May, 
he found that Stephens was 
away in Scotland, working for 
the cause among the Fenians 
in that country. He accord- 
ingly sought out the men to 
whom he had ar letters 
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of introduction, and handed 
over to O'Leary, the tempor- 
ary representative of Stephens, 
a sum of £500, which the 
New York Section had taken 
the opportunity of sending 
over by him. Now, although 
he had not been favourably 
impressed by the leaders in 
America, Millen had always 
supposed that the Irish see- 
tion of the conspiracy was 
composed of men more suited 
to the far from easy task 
which the Fenian Brotherhood 
had set itself. The very morn- 
ing of his arrival in Dublin, 
he had had occasion to remark 
that there was ample material 
in Ireland for the conspiracy 
to work upon. He had wit- 
nessed the Prince of Wales’s 
entry into the capital and 
the subsequent review of the 
troops, and had noted with 
pleasure that the general feel- 
ing of the masses was hostile 
to the Prince. With good 
leaders and a well- arranged 
plan of action, it looked as 
though much might be done. 
But when he left his room in 
the Angel Hotel and sought 
out the heads of the con- 
spiracy, he was speedily dis- 
illusioned of his too sanguine 
hopes. Hopper, the first man 
to whom he presented himself, 
was a tailor. “I had figured 
to myself,” he writes, “that 
he was one of the leading 
men of his line in Dublin, 
and was somewhat disap- 
pointed to find that he was 
not so, but only George 
Hopper, the happy disposi- 
tioned, paunchy, merry-souled, 
joke-cracking, kind - hearted, 





and not overly well-educated 
tailor of Dame Street.” Nor 
when Hopper introduced him 
in the evening to the other 
members of the Irish Central 
Council was he much better 
satisfied. The man in tem- 
porary authority during the 
absence of Stephens was Mr 
Luby. The other members 
were O’Donovan Rossa, the 
“responsible editor of the 
‘Irish People,’ and one of 
the principal and best co- 
labourers in the cause of 
Freedom,” and Colonel Kelly, 
the envoy from Duane Street, 
But these men possessed but 
little authority, and were en- 
tirely subordinate in all mat- 
ters to the will of Stephens, 
who dominated the Irish sec- 
tion with almost autocratic 
power. “As far as education 
and manners were concerned,” 
writes Millen, “these gentle- 
men might pass in a crowd; 
but they were far from what 
one might expect the leaders 
of a great National Revolu- 
tionary movement to be.” 
Stephens, on the other hand, 
was a born conspirator. A 
man of considerable intelli- 
gence, he had combined in 
himself the functions of half 
a dozen specialists. At once 
supreme chief of the Execu- 
tive and treasurer, he never- 
theless superintended with no 
small success nearly every 
department of the Fenian ac- 
tivity. It was he who organ- 
ised and planned the arms 
traffic which succeeded in 
bringing across the Channel 
nearly 6000 stand of rifles. 
He directed the policy of the 
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movement, and superintended 
the drilling of the Dublin con- 
tingent of the Brotherhood. 
In each department he was 
supreme, and in none would 
he tolerate criticism. But he 
committed one great mistake. 
By concentrating in his own 
hands the entire business of 
the conspiracy, and by taking 
none of his subordinates into 
his confidence, he put all the 
eggs of the Irish Republic 
into one basket. Sothat when 
he was arrested—and he was 
well known to the authorities, 
as was inevitable— the entire 
Fenian organisation was para- 
lysed. None of his Council 
knew his intentions, none 
were familiar with the de- 
tails of the working of the 
various departments he had 
superintended. By making 
himself indispensable, he ren- 
dered the conspiracy vulner- 
able. By retaining the reins 
of government entirely in his 
own hands, he made his co- 
adjutors jealous and weakened 
the power for evil of the 
whole combination. Nor was 
he entirely fitted to carry out 
all these various duties. His 
knowledge of military affairs 
was extremely limited, and in 
money matters he appeared 
to possess but little judg- 
ment: at one time grudging 
the pay of the American 
officers whem he imported 
later to lead his visionary 
armies, at another ready to 
spend lavishly on some en- 
tirely impracticable scheme. 
In short, though possessed of 
considerable qualities, he was 
dogmatic and self-opinionated 
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to such a degree that “even 
when he knew himself in the 
wrong he would not admit it, 
and would prefer to see any 
project ruined in which he 
might be engaged rather than 
have the views of others 
adopted.” Such was the 
man who fermed the key- 
stone of the arch of Irish 
Fenianism. 

It is remarkable to note, in 
reading Millen’s account of the 
five months he spent in Ireland, 
how very little progress was 
made in that period by this 
movement, which had already 
made so much. Indeed the 
Fenian party found itself for 
the time being condemned to 
inactivity. It is true that a 
large number of rifles and a 
good quantity of pikes had 
been imported already and dis- 
tributed among the affiliated 
centres. But for every fire- 
arm which had been smuggled 
across the Irish Sea, fifteen 
more were wanted. Yet there 
was no money in the treasury. 
Until Colonel Kelly’s report 
could be sent and confirmed by 
that of General Millen, the 
Irish bonds could not be issued. 
And until those bonds saw the 
light, the movement had per- 
force to starve. Nevertheless 
the time was occupied by the 
preparation of military plans 
of a grandiose nature, well cal- 
culated to hearten the patriots 
sickened by delay and hope 
deferred. 

In the first place, General 
Millen was set to work upon 
“an estimate of the cost of 
arming and equipping for the 
field 50,000 men.” With 
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artillery, the estimate was 
placed at the figure of £724,000. 
It is true that a few thousand 
pounds could be saved by buy- 
ing rejected firearms, which 
were somewhat cheaper than 
the second-hand ones which 
had flooded the market since 
the termination of the Civil 
War in America. This plan 
appealed to Stephens. But as 
he hardly possessed the sum of 
£724 in the treasury, he was 
compelled to defer any action 
until after the issue of the long 
expected bonds. Nevertheless, 
even though it may seem that 
the estimates might well have 
waited until the bonds were on 
the market, this was a step in 
the right direction. Colonel 
Kelly had reported enthusi- 
astically on the state of the 
South. 25,000 men were ready 
to take up arms for the Re- 
public, and of these one in 
fifteen had a rifle, while double 
as many had pikes. This gave 
Stephens “furiously to think,” 
for although Kelly considered 
it an admirable state of affairs, 
Stephens was pledged to fight 
that year, and civilian as he 
was, he realised that one armed 
man in eight was not a high 
enough percentage. Millen 
suggested a compromise, He 
wanted to give all the arms 
to the Dublin men, when it 
would be possible to seize the 
three forts in that city and 
thus obtain possession of a 
store of arms. The plan 
was, however, distasteful to 
Stephens, who had had no 
hand in the making of it; and 
so it was decided to hurry 
on the issue of the bonds, if 
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possible, and see what could be 
done, 

Another scheme upon which 
Stephens set his heart was the 
establishment of a gun foundry 
in Dublin to supply the artillery 
for the projected Republican 
army. He had already started 
a factory for the manufacture 
of percussion-caps, but the 
man in charge had not been 
able to work the machine to 
advantage and the output was 
small. There was also a black- 
smith’s shop belonging to the 
conspiracy, where a man named 
Moore and two others were 
engaged making pike-heads, 
Stephens thought that if he 
could do so much, it would 
also be possible to set up a 
foundry, ostensibly a private 
concern, which would in reality 
deliver all the cannons it pro- 
duced tothe Fenians. It would 
be difficult and dangerous to 
import such heavy and bulky 
goods in the same way as 
rifles were generally smuggled 
in—ze, as “iron pipe” or 
“machinery parts.” Some of 
the firearms and most of the 
pikes came by a different 
channel. The fishermen of the 
East Coast were Fenians 
almost to a man, and willingly 
carried such goods across free. 
All were bought in small 
quantities and in different 
places, so as not to arouse 
suspicion. As it was difficult 
to bring in artillery in the 
same way, Stephens invented 
the iron foundry. But, like 
several other schemes, it had 
to be put off for want of 
money. However, the military 
preparations were pushed for- 
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ward. Millen was ordered to 
draw up a plan of an army 
of 50,000 men with artillery 
and baggage, in battle forma- 
tion, “showing every man in 
his place,” as Stephens phrased 
it. Plans were elaborated for 
surprising the three forts of 
Dublin simultaneously, and 
Kelly was set to work upon 
the preparation of a scheme 
for the establishment of a 
signal corps. Moreover, a 
small treatise on musketry, 
written by young Mr O’Dono- 
van of Trinity College, Dublin, 
was circulated among the con- 
spirators. 

In July three more ambas- 
sadors from the Duane Street 
headquarters arrived in Ire- 
land. The first, Colonel Hal- 
pine, was sent to assist General 
Millen in his work of military 
organisation ; the other two, 
Messrs O’Meehan and Dunne, 
came with instructions to 
smooth over, if possible, the 
differences which existed be- 
tween New York and Dublin. 
Unfortunately, the embassy 
which was to have brought 
peace produced a bad effect 
upon the Council in Ireland. 
In the first place, the Irishmen 
began to get exasperated with 
the dilatory tactios—“the drag- 
chain policy,” as Stephens 
called it—of the American 
section. Two men had already 
reported to New York upon 
the condition of affairs in Ire- 
land; two more— Millen and 
Kelly — were still at work 
acquainting themselves with 
the Irish erganisation ; and 
yet New York was not satis- 
fied. The feeling began to 


gain ground that the Ameri- 
cans were not trusting the 
“men in the gap.” Nor was 
this all. As if to accentuate 
the irritation of the Irishmen, 
O’Meehan, who was the bearer 
of important papers and a draft 
of £500, had the misfortune, or 
so it seemed, to lose both. The 
loss of this money was in itself 
a serious matter. But what 
made it worse was the some- 
what inadequate defence of his 
conduct which O’Meehan gave. 
It began to look as though he 
was not playing fair. More- 
over, when we remember that 
he had already once been ex- 
pelled from the Brotherhood, 
we must admit that there were 
some grounds for suspicion. 
Indeed for some time after- 
wards he went in danger of his 
life, and more than one sugges- 
tion was made that he should 
be “suppressed.” The Ameri- 
can mission, then, did not bring 
harmony into the Irish camp. 


Uncertain whether O’Meehan’s 


papers had fallen into the 
hands of the Government, or 
whether he himself was a 
traitor, reduced by the loss 
of money to extremely strait- 
ened circumstances, and har- 
assed by growing doubts as to 
the cordiality of American sup- 
port, the difficulties of Stephens 
were considerably increased. 
However, a meeting was called, 
and the American envoys ex- 
plained that their instructions 
were to form an opinion for 
themselves of the situation 
from personal observation. If 
their conclusions were favour- 
able, and agreed substantially 
with the reports of Millen and 
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Kelly, the bonds were to be 
issued at once. This aroused 
considerable indignation among 
the Irish Council, who hotly 
blamed Roberts for the dilatory 
policy of the Americans, assert- 
ing that he was ambitious, and 
desired to rule the conspiracy 
or ruin it. However, in order 
that it should not be said that 
any responsibility in the event 
of failure rested with the Irish, 
they were prepared to afford 
every facility for inspection 
to O’Meehan and Dunne. If, 
when these reports had been 
sent in, the bonds were not at 
once issued, Stephens declared, 
with some heat, that it was his 
intention to carry out his own 
plans unassisted by the help of 
the Americans. 

In consequence of this de- 
cision, Millen was desired to 
draw up his report at once. 
This he did, and when Kelly 
had done the same, the two 
documents, together with the 
reports of O’ Meehan and Dunne, 
were intrusted to a special 
messenger and sent to New 
York. In September the first 
result of the loss of O’Meehan’s 
papers was noticed. ‘The Irish 
People’ was suppressed by the 
Government. There was, how- 
ever, one compensation for this 
loss. In order to prove his 
patriotism, O’Meehan took very 
good care to report favourably 
to O’Mahony, and to induce 
his companion to do the same. 
The loss of the papers gave 
Stephens a hold over him, and 
made him a very much easier 
man to deal with. 

It was about this time, when 
Stephens’ difficulties seemed to 


be multiplying, that another 
element of discord was brought 
into the party at home by the 
importation of a large number 
of American officers. These 
men, who had been left without 
means of livelihood since the 
elose of the civil war in the 
United States, had been induced 
by O’Mahony’s promises to en- 
list in the service of the Fenians, 
The American section had pro- 
vided them with from £50 to 
£100 apiece and their travel- 
ling expenses, and had sent 
them to report for duty in 
Dublin. Moreover, ever lavish 
of promises, O’Mahony had not 
scrupled to guarantee them a 
substantial salary. Unfortun- 
ately, however, the state of the 
Irish Republican treasury was 
such that it was found, very 
soon after their arrival at 
Queenstown, that it was quite 
impossible to pay them more 
than a mere pittance. The 
result was that a large body of 
men were brought into the 
country and left in considerable 
poverty and want. The better 
ones realised that it was not 
Stephens who was to blame, 
but rather the ignoranee of 
O’Mahony. Nevertheless, as 
very many of them were worth- 
less characters, trouble ensued. 
Indeed these men, by their 
dissolute and unprincipled be- 
haviour, contributed more than 
any others to throw the Fenians 
into disrepute with those of 
their countrymen who might 
have joined them had they 
shown themselves more worthy 
of respect. Between these men, 
then, and those provincial cen- 
tres who began to complain 
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that so much was promised 
and so iittle done, while the 
repeated investigations of 
which they were the subject 
seemed to cast doubt upon 
their words and their loyalty, 
Stephens had little peace. 

In fact, the break-up of the 
organisation was now not far 
off. Already the mass of the 
Brotherhood had learnt to place 
less reliance upon their leaders. 
In spite of all efforts to prevent 
it, the provinces were begin- 
ning to learn something of the 
lack of harmony which pre- 
vailed at headquarters. The 
paid servants, or rather those 
servants of the movement who 
should have received their 
salaries regularly, found them- 
selves put off with promises if 
there was no money in Dublin, 
with an oceasional pittance if 
the treasury was not bare. The 
whole fabric of Fenianism, so 
laboriously raised on a found- 
ation of widespread disaffec- 
tion, was beginning to hold 
together less firmly. When 
the time of trial came the 
edifice crumbled away. The 
suppression of ‘The Irish Peo- 
ple’ struck the first blow. The 
second was more difficult to 
bear. It was when the police 
arrested at one stroke three out 
of the five members which now 
composed the Central Council. 
Bell and Kickham were the 
only two remaining. When the 
news became known to the 
Fenians, there was great con- 
sternation. Some were inclined 
todespair. Others were urgent 
that the Brotherhood should 
strike at once, call out the 
Dublin centres and take posses- 
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sion ef the city. Stephens, how- 
ever, would not assent to any 
plan but his own, which he 
kept to himself. Messengers 
were despatched at once to 
Cork, Limerick, Waterford, 
Sligo, and Belfast, with positive 
orders to the provinces that no 
man should break the peace 
under pain of expulsion from 
the Brotherhood. Nothing 
should be done till December. 
His orders were obeyed, but 
there was some grumbling. A 
military council under the 
presidency of Millen was formed 
to inspire confidence, and the 
conspirators felt that something 
had been done. Things went 
on as before, the excitement 
subsided, and peace seemed 
restored, until a week later a 
disquieting piece of news leaked 
out. No less than £700 of 
Fenian funds standing to 
O’Leary’s credit in the bank 
had fallen into the hands of the 
Government at the same time 
as the Treasurer himself. At 
once the discontent of the 
American officers, faced with 
penury, blazed out again. 
Stephens was obliged to confess 
his inability to pay them until 
more moneycame from America. 
The situation was critical. It 
was quite possible that one or 
more of these men might sell 
information to the Government, 
and until fresh funds arrived 
it was impossible to stifle this 
danger. O’Meehan and Dunne, 
who were still in Ireland, under- 
took to go on a tour of 
inspection, and promised to do 
what they might to restore 
peace in the disunited Fenian 
ranks, And it was just at this 
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critical juncture that Stephens 
himself was arrested. 

The military council met at 
once to check the consternation 
which this news had already 
spread. What everyone had 
feared had come to pass. The 
one man in whom the entire 
control of the Fenian move- 
ment was vested had been 
captured. The one man who 
was conversant with every de- 
tail of its varied activities, the 
only man in the Brotherhood 
who knew the plans which he 
had been working up to, had 
suddenly been taken from them, 
and there was no one capable 
of replacing him. He had 
never trusted his subordinates, 
and so when the crisis came it 
found them incapable of carry- 
ing on his work. General 
Millen was elected temporary 
head of the Fenians, and after 
a prolonged debate it was de- 
cided that nothing should be 
done until by some means 
Stephens could be communi- 
cated with. By great good 
fortune none of the confidential 
papers of the conspiracy had 
been captured. They were 
hidden in the hollow legs of 
the chairs at one of Stephens’ 
houses (for he judged it prud- 
ent to have several), and the 
detectives had not discovered 
them. Nevertheless this sus- 
pension of the work of the 
Brotherhood was not the only 
ill result of Stephens’ capture. 
Criticism of his methods, which 
before had been stifled, now 
broke out fiercely. Nor were 
rumours wanting which as- 
serted that he had actually 
provided for and planned his 
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own arrest. It was said that 
his scheme was to get himself 
tried and convicted, when he 
would, it was stated, find the 
means of obtaining a pardon 
from the Crown, and be able to 
pose thereafter “as a Hibernian 
Kossuth, or a second Smith 
O’Brien, with the difference 
that he might yet live to 
enjoy life easily through the 
emoluments of some post or 
pension hereafter to be con- 
ferred by the Crown Head of 
Great Britain and Ireland.” 
However improbable this may 
seem, it was yet freely dis- 
cussed; and even after Stephens 
succeeded in effecting his escape, 
by means of two Fenian war- 
ders and a key made by a 
Fenian locksmith, he never 
regained his former reputation 
er got over the distrust the 
Brotherhood had begun to feel 
for him. Millen despatched 
messengers to the various pro- 
vincial centres, bidding them 
be of good cheer, and asking 
them to hold themselves con- 
stantly ready for action. And 
then two days later a mess- 
enger arrived from America. 
He brought encouraging tid- 
ings. The reperts received had 
been judged satisfactory. The 
bonds were on the market, and 
money was coming in plenti- 
fully. If the Fenians would 
only have patience a little 
while longer, they would be 
able to take action at last. 
An American expedition was 
being planned. Thanks to a 
new and important member 
who had just joined O’Mahony’s 
staff, the intervention of the 
United States was assured. 
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This man, Mr Bernard Killian, 


possessed great influence in the 
Cabinet at Washington. He 
had already obtained the Presi- 
dent’s promise that, as soon as 
the Fenians in Ireland de- 
clared hostilities, the United 
States would acknowledge them 
as belligerents and send the 
American section over in a fleet 
of gunboats (he did not say how 
many) which would blow the 
English ships out of the water. 
In short, “tout était pour le 
mieux dans le meilleur des 
mondes,” and all this success 
was due to the admirable har- 
mony which reigned in New 
York city. 

In spite, however, of this 
reassuring news, the Fenian 
movement was nearing its 
end. These comforting tidings 
from America were neverthe- 
less hailed with enthusiasm as 
a sign that the Fenians might 
at last begin to hope. The 
promises were widely circulated 
among the centres, and every- 
where a spirit of optimism took 
the place of the discouragement 
that had reigned before. The 
hopes of all were centred on 
the Great Convention soon to 
be held on the other side of the 
water. It was generally felt 
that now the time was at last 
drawing nigh when the days 
of Saxon misrule in Ireland 
were numbered. It was the 
reaction from this burst of 
optimism, the disappointment 
and disgust which was pro- 
duced by the failure of the 
Convention, which dealt the 
death-blow to Irish Fenianism. 

The day after the receipt of 
this news Stephens succeeded 
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in communicating with the 
military council, by means of 
a note sent by the hands of 
Miss Hopper. This despatch, 
which was brief and to the 
point, ran thus: “General 
Millen to return to U.S. im- 
mediately and without loss of 
time to state case in all its 
bearings there, and to return 
with the first expedition, but 
not sooner. The landing of 
the first expedition to be the 
signal of an universal rising 
here. Mr Nolan is appointed 
paymaster.” Millen called a 
meeting of the military council 
and asked for their opinion as 
to the advisability of obeying 
this order and leaving the 
movement in Ireland without 
a head. They considered that 
so long as Stephens could make 
his wishes known he should be 
obeyed. Accordingly General 
Millen prepared to leave Ire- 
land. Three days later 
Stephens effected his escape. 
As soon as the General 
reached New York, O’Mahony 
appointed him Chief of the 
Expeditionary Bureau. It was 
not a very arduous task which 
he had been allotted. There 
were muster-rolls ef the volun- 
teers who would be ready to 
sail for Ireland when the time 
came, and these had te be certi- 
fied. There were also war 
stores to be looked after, to 
the extent of some fifty old 
muskets and a large number 
of second-hand knapsacks. 
But it was decided that no 
details should be settled until 
the general policy of the 
Brotherhood had been dis- 
cussed and fixed upon at the 
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Great Convention to be held 
in Clinton Hall in January. 
The 2nd of that month was 
the date when the great event 
was to commence. Subse- 
quently to the arrival of the 
last envoy to Ireland, however, 
the split had declared itself 
in the Fenian ranks which 
was destined to ruin their 
cause. O’Mahony had in 
November created a new ad- 
visory body te help him in 
his work, which he called his 
Senate. And now he was in 
conflict with it. “Instead of 
harmony and unity of action,” 
writes Millen, “they were 
blackguarding and _ vilifying 
each other in the most scandal- 
ous way, flying at each other’s 
throats in a more vicious and 
vindictive manner than the 
Kilkenny cats.” The leaders 
of the Senatorial party were 
Roberts and Sweeny. Their 
policy was to invade Canada 
as @ preliminary step and so 
distract the attention of Eng- 
land. O’Mahony wished to 
afford immediate help in men, 
arms, and money to Stephens 
in Ireland. And both parties 
obstinately refused even to 
meet privately for a discussion 
of their differences. Each 
repudiated the other, qualified 
it as illegal and sacrificing 
the general interests to the 
interests of party, devoted 
itself to furious diatribes and 
backbiting. On the 2nd of 
January the Convention met. 
On the same day appeared 
General Sweeny’s manifesto. 
From the beginning the Clinton 
Hall Convention was a failure. 
The two parties both attended 
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in the hope of getting their 
views adopted, but resolutely 
determined not to yield an 
inch. O’Mahony asked the 
Convention for decisive action, 
The time had come, he said, 
when the “men in the gap” 
had waited leng enough. 
They were ready, they were 
armed, they only awaited the 
assurance of help from America 
to sweep the hated Saxon from 
the land. General Sweeny op- 
posed him with great bitter- 
ness of language. Stephens, 
he asserted, had humbugged 
his associates. The military 
organisation in Ireland was a 
farce. Messrs O’Meehan and 
Dunne, he said, had been de- 
ceived. They now repudiated 
the reports they had sent in, 
and admitted they had accepted 
as facts and without investiga- 
tion all that Stephens had told 
them. They now united them- 
selves with him in demanding 
an expedition to Canada. Once 
a base of operations had been 
secured in that country, it 
would be time to give the 
signal in Ireland. 

Of course, if there was no 
military organisation in Ireland, 
as he asserted, then one plan 
was no better than the other. 
But the assembly had met, not 
to debate, but to fight. Be- 
tween such antagonists it was 
futile to expect a reasonable 
settlement for the publio good. 
The Convention broke up, 
having accomplished nothing. 
After three days of acrimoni- 
ous discussion and a most vio- 
lent scene between Killian and 
Sweeny, who accused each other 
of all the crimes in the calen- 
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dar, the Fenian Parliament 


collapsed. A bare majority 

assed a vote of confidence in 
O’Mahony and expelled the 
Senatorial party from the 
conspiracy. It was the vir- 
tual end of the dangers of 
Fenianism. 

And 80, with this fiasco, this 
great and threatening move- 
ment lost its power. It is not 
necessary to recall how the last 
embers of revolt were quenched 
in Ireland, or to speak of the 
dying flickers of what bade fair 
at one time to be a fire which 
should light Ireland from end 
to end. Roberts and Sweeny 
demonstrated by a ridiculous 
travesty of invasion how 
powerless the Fenians they 
led could be against the Brit- 
ish Empire. Like the Duke 
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of York of old, Sweeny, with 
considerably fewer than 10,000 
men, “marched them up the 
hill and then, he marched them 
down again.” The Dublin Sec- 
tion died of inanition and the 
loss of their leaders. 

Few men are better than 
Irishmen when they are well led. 
But without leaders they inva- 
riably quarrel and waste their 
energies in the bitter prosecu- 
tion of feuds. We are asked to 
believe that the men who domi- 
nate contemporary Irish politics 
are capable of composing a gov- 
ernment which shall bring peace 
and prosperity to their country. 
Are the records of the past 
such as to inspire us with the 
belief that the Celt can change 
his nature? 

PR. te 
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AHU-GARDANI. 


BY MAJOR R. L, KENNION. 


‘* Figurez-vouz,” disait-il, ‘en plein sahare.” 


IN the Persian Book of Kings 
we read how the hunting mon- 
arch Bahram, accompanied by 
his wife Azadeh, went a-hunt- 
ing. Four gazelle were spotted, 
and Bahram asked his lady 
which of them he should shoot. 
Azadeh seems to have been a 
very feminine person, for in re- 
ply she set him a very stiff 
task, promising that if it was 
successfully accomplished she 
would call him “Light of the 
world.” This was nothing less 
than to make a female of the 
male gazelle and a male of the 
doe. The first part of the task 
was managed by the skilful 
Bahram shooting off the horns 
of the buck; the second by 
shooting an arrow at a-doe so 
as to make it lay its ear on its 
shoulder and lift a hind leg to 
scratch it. A second arrow was 
then launched, which pinned 
ear and hind leg together, 
giving the doe the appearance 
of having a horn. Azadeh 
thereupon burst into tears of 
pity, which so irritated the 
monarch that he ordered her 
to be trampled under the feet 
of his dromedary, and so “ made 
an end of her.” Poor Azadeh! 
She was, in her humanity, much 
in advance of her time. One 
can hardly help the reflection, 
however, that the status of 
husband is not what it used 
to be. Compare the position 
of the twentieth century bene- 
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dick, hard put to it to squash 
his wife with dialectics and 
arguments, with that of one 
who could employ his drome- 
dary to the same end! Still, 
Bahram’s action was certainly 
hasty. 

Gazelle are still found in 
Persia, wild as the proverbial 
hawk, on plains flat as the sea 
and almost like the sea in ex- 
tent; not in numerous or big 
herds, but in little isolated 
parties, with many a weary 
mile between each. So that 
let alone turning bucks into 
does and does into bucks, it is 
not easy to get a shot at one 
at all. 

The Persians have three 
methods of shooting gazelle— 
by night over water, a way 
that has nothing to recom- 
mend it to the sportsman; the 
almost equally unsporting way 
adopted by the nobility of the 
country of rounding them up 
with half a regiment of horse- 
men and blazing into them with 
scatter guns; and ahu-gardant. 

Putting it at its simplest, the 
word (literally gazelle-turning) 
means lying behind cover while 
an assistant moves the quarry 
up within rifle-shot, but it is 
not quite so easy as this bare 
description might lead one to 
suppose. Indeed, far more 
often than not, gazelle on the 
plains of Eastern Persia leave 
but a bare remembrance of a 
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flicker of white in the hazy 
distance ; then they are gone. 

Let me say something to 
start with about the terrain. 
If you travel south from 
Seistan along the camel track 
that eventually leads to India, 
after all cultivation has been 
left behind, there rises on the 
straight line of desert some- 
thing that looks like a city. 
A city it is, but of the dead. 
Scattered over the plain are 
crumbling remnants of citadels, 
towers, tanks, and gateways, 
while other buildings are but 
amorphous excrescences on the 
ground. Amongst the best 
preserved is a square fort, 
called Kila-i-Rustam, full of 
buildings that under the blast 
of the sand-laden winds have 
their outlines rounded in a 
way that reminds one of a 
child’s fort on the sand, when 
washed by the incoming tide. 
In the desert a few miles dis- 
tant, Seistanis point out the 
akhor -i- Rustam, Rustam’s 
stable, and you will be shown 
two ruins a hundred yards or 
so apart, which mark the site 
of the head- and heel-ropes of 
his magic and gigantic horse 
Raksh. 

I once had a camp near this 
spot, and at night it was eerie 
to see that corpse of a city 
shining white in the light of 


the moon. The silence of the 
desert was almost oppressive. 
Suddenly it was broken by a 
horrible cry, which at intervals 
was repeated. One could well 
believe that amid those dreary 
arches and caverns the gul-1- 
biaban, these ghouls of the 
desert dreaded by travellers, 
had their tenements. It was 
but a kaftar, a solitary hyena, 
that disturbed the night with 
his evil voice,—a gruesome 
enough beast, too, according to 
Persian beliefs. The whole 
place was such as the prophet 
described—“ wild beasts of the 
desert shall lie there; and thy 
houses shall be full of dole- 
ful creatures; and owls shall 
dwell there, and satyrs shall 
dance there.” 

Round about these ruins 
gazelle wander, and the whole 
plain from this point to the 
range to the west has a right, 
if any place has, to the Persian 
figure, a “mine of ahu.” The 
only water in the district is 
the Shela, the deep tortuous 
channel by which the Hamun 
water sometimes finds an out- 
let. This happens rarely, but 
there are always deep blue 
pools in the sandy bed, their 
edges incrusted with salts, and 
so bitter to taste that even 
camels will have nothing to 
say tothem. Gazelle, it seems, 





1 General Schindler thus quotes a Persian author in his ‘ Eastern Irak’; ‘‘ The 








hyena is a deceitful beast, for it affects to be weak and feeble ; but when other 
beasts come within its reach it pounces upon them and devours them. At 
night-time it is very strong; in daytime it is weaker. It is a hermaphrodite in 
this way that it is a female one year and male the other. It loves the wolf, but 
hates the dog. Its influence on the dog is such that if a dog be going along the 
top of a hill when the moon shines, and its shadow, by any chance, fall upon a 
hyena at the foot of the hill, it either immediately dies or throws itself into the 
jaws of the hyena, It breeds with the wolf, and the progeny of a male hyena 
and a she-wolf is a sim. It is excessively cowardly and a most greedy beast, 
being afraid even of locusts !” ; 
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are less particular, and during 
the hot weather they come 
down to water here, and I have 
heard of a Baluch shepherd 
bagging as many as seven in 
as many nights, by concealing 
himself near the Shela. A 
friend of mine once found a live 
gazelle bogged in a quicksand 
in this channel. Its thirst, I 
suppose, must have been such 
as to cause it to forget for ence 
its instincts of caution. 

The habits of desert animals 
as regards water are interest- 
ing, from the very difficulty of 
obtaining reliable data. As for 
these gazelle, Baluch nomads 
say they drink once in fif- 
teen days in winter and every 
three or four days in sum- 
mer. Other accounts go to 
show that the same animals 
come to the Shela from long 
distances every night; but the 
salt-saturated condition of that 
water may have necessitated 
more drinking than when 
fresher water is obtainable. A 
pretty little gourd is found on 
many of the dry plains of 
this part of Persia; and it is 
said that, in spite of the ex- 
ceedingly bitter taste, gazelle 
sometimes quench their thirst 
with these. 

Another typical locality for 
these beasts is the wide stretch 
of desert that lies east of the 
hill country of Kain. It is 
called the Tag-i- Namadi—a 
name given on account of 
its fancied resemblance to a 
namad or felt carpet. This 
is only in spring-time, when 
the low heather-like bhuta with 
which the plain is clothed is 
green. Its winter reputation 
has gained for it another title 
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—the Dasht-i-Na-omed, or 
Desert of Despair, from the 
blizzards that rage across it, 
Woe betide the unfortunate 
caravan that is caught on its 
shelterless expanse | 

There is something strangely 
fascinating about these vast 
open spaces. The first whiten- 
ing of early dawn over the 
dark horizon, the red flush 
that follows and turns to fire, 
The sun springs up a glowing 
ball and floods the plain with 
yellow light ; bushes and stones 
are thrown into relief, and the 
far withdrawn line of hills is 
brought suddenly so near you 
could seemingly stretch out a 
hand and touch them, As 
the day advances, the air be- 
gins to quiver and swim, and, 
as if a magician had touched 
the earth, one is surrounded 
by lakes and lagoons of water 
with reflected islands, needles, 
and causeways. Everything 
seems fantastic and unreal. At 
such a time I have seen a 
herd of gazelle scouring over 
the plain towards the mar- 
gin of a phantom lake: now 
they have reached the water 
and are plunging in, their 
forms reflected from its still 
surface. Deeper and still deeper 
they go, till their heads only 
can be seen. Then they are 
gone. And the whole phan- 
tasm bore such verisimilitude 
that, had knowledge and ex- 
perience not been there, I 
could have confidently affirmed 
that I had seen a herd of 
gazelle drown themselves in 
the water of a lake, even as 
did the Gadarene swine. 

Once when gazelle were 
being moved up to me, I lay 
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behind a solitary tuft of some 
aromatic shrub, alone in a 
misty set of haze. Then two 
blurred dots arose, jumped up 
and down, waxed larger, and 
passed by to one side. Quite 
suddenly they stood out sharp 
and clear as gazelle. I fired 
a shot that threw up a spurt 
of sand about half way, and 
realised that they were far out 
of range. Once again I saw 
pass before me in the mirage a 
procession of strange animals, 
giraffe - like creatures, with 
elongated necks and legs, 
but on their heads _ the 
curved horns of gazelle. Of 
such kind are the illusions 
conjured up by the magici- 
ans of the desert. 

There are days when columns 
of yellow sand or red dust 
dance and race across the 
plain, the vehicles of those 
mysterious beings created “a 
little lower than the angels” 
from smokeless fire, the genii 
that have access only to the 
lower heaven. Following them 
comes the wind that tears 
up sand and soil, and sends 
it flying. The landscape is 
blotted out, and the sun him- 
self is only faintly visible as 
a lurid shield of copper amid 
swirling wreaths and clouds, 
or altogether obscured, while 
over the country hangs a 
dreadful twilight. 

Let me now try to describe 
the gardaning of a herd of 
ahu as it actually happened. 
The time is just after sunrise. 
I am riding on the left of the 
line, my wife to my right, some 
five hundred yards away,—a 
similar distance separating her 
and Ibrahim. This is the best 
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time for spying, for there is 
neither haze nor mirage. Sun- 
shine is essential. A shikari 
will tell you that you might 
as well stay at home as go 
out ona dull day. Even when 
cloud shadows drift across the 
plain, spying becomes difficult ; 
gazelle appear and disappear 
in the most disconcerting way. 
One moment they stand out 
bright and clear, the next they 
are gone. Spotting gazelle is, 
indeed, an art, even in the best 
of lights, that requires long 
practice as well as keen eye- 
sight. A faint flicker in the 
misty distance as imperceptible 
to the ordinary being as a dis- 
tant light to the landsman on 
a hazy night at sea—that is all. 
I recollect a shikari telling me 
he saw gazelle under a hill so 
far away that I thought he 
was lying. Even with glasses 
I could see nothing. On tax- 
ing him with a too vivid imag- 
ination, he admitted he could 
not see them now, though he 
persisted that he had seen 
them. After going a long 
way I found he had spoken 
the truth. The flash of the 
sun on a white stern had 
sent my wild shepherd a 
helio message that he could 
not misread. Against the sun 
gazelle are almost impossible 
to see unless quite close. 

As we ride on, eyes are 
fixed on the horizon, and 
oecasional halts are made for 
more careful examination with 
the glasses. Suddenly, with 
a@ noisy flapping, a bustard 
springs into the air, nearly 
scaring my horse out of his 
wits. Then another gets up, 
then more from far and near, 
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till seven or eight of the big 
birds, their long necks stretched 
out, are going off with heavy, 
devious flight across the plain. 
One wonders how they escaped 
notice on the ground. A golden 
cloud of dust is visible low 
down in the distance; farther 
on a darkness appears below 
it, which later on turns out 
to be a fleck of sheep and 
goats, the property of Baluch 
nomads. 

We will ask the astonished 
shepherd boy if his plain holds 
ahu. Not improbably he will 
tell us it is a “madan-i-ahu,” 
a “mine of gazelle,” in which 
case it is likely that we shall 
see something in the course 
of the next farsakh or two. 
What by the way is a farsakh ? 
An Englishman in Persia will 
tell you it is four miles, a 
Russian that it is three versts ; 
but really it is the distance 
one can hear a drum’s beat, 
or can distinguish between a 
white camel and a black, that 
a laden mule can traverse in 
an hour, or in which a way- 
farer’s puttie comes untied. It 
varies with the age and activ- 
ity of the speaker, according 
to the province, the nature of 
the ground, and many other 
things. 

It may be eur shepherd will 
say, “Be ahu nist.” The plain 
is “not without ahu,” not 
gazelle-less, so to speak—a safe 
and non-committal reply. It 
may be he will hold forth with 
some enthusiasm about a plain 
where gazelle are never out 
of sight ; but cross-examination 
will elicit the additional in- 
formation that it is three or 
four days’ march in the opposite 
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direction to the one you ha 
pen to be travelling. So the 
shepherd is left to his solitudes 
once more. 

Though the plain does in- 
deed seem “‘ ahw-less,” it is not 
without life of other kinds: 
desert larks, an occasional 
hare, jerboa bounding into 
their holes like miniature 
kangaroos, a flock of courser 
birds running daintily along 
uttering their high minor pipe, 
We rarely pass half an hour 
without hearing the metallic 
krr krr of sand-grouse high 
in the air, or are startled by 
a flock getting up close under 
our feet. Sand-coloured lizards 
of many kinds abound. Snakes 
fortunately are less numerous, 
but sufficiently so to inspire 
caution about taking a seat 
on the ground. All, however, 
whether beasts, birds, or rep- 
tiles, have the sad neutral hues 
of their surroundings that tell 
of an age-long struggle with 
the desert. 

Suddenly I become aware 
that Ibrahim is circling his 
horse, and now he is looking 
through his glasses. We ride 
up at a walk—no trotting on 
any account. He has seen 
some bobbing sterns, but they 
are now vanished. We pro- 
ceed, and some way farther on 
they come into view again. In 
half an hour more, though still 
on the move, they are near 
enough to warrant a moment’s 
halt to take a look through the 
glasses. A buck and three does. 

Now the art of ahu-gardani 
is to shape your course to one 
side so as to avoid scaring your 
quarry; so that by degrees, 
instead of flying as if pursued 
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by ten thousand devils as they 
did at first, they lose their 
panic sufficiently to allow you 
to ride on one flank within four 
or five hundred yards. It is 
often an hour’s ride to effect 
this much. Any attempt to 
get nearer than this would 
cause a renewal of their head- 
long flight; they would again 
be swallowed up by the desert 
and all would have to begin 
again. So we maintain par- 
allel courses. On the horizon 
there is a white streak that 
almost looks like water. In 
the vernacular it is called a 
dakk, a salt lake either in pro- 
cess of being dried up or com- 
pletely so. If the former, an 
apparently firm white surface 
may turn out to be a peculiarly 
treacherous quagmire; if the 
latter, you may find the surface 
light and powdery with blisters 
and leprous patches of white, 
or hard and smooth like plaster 
of Paris. It may even be solid 
salt; but in all cases it is flat, 
a place a rat could not pass 
unseen, and affording to gazelle 
as sure a refuge as perpendi- 
cular cliffs to wild goats. It 
is tolerably certain the herd 
will either make for the dakk 
or for the broken ground at 
the foot of the distant hills, 
Now they are going quietly, 
but leading the herd by some 
fifty yards is a doe of the 
“straight-necked ” kind I seem 
to recognise, that with tail 
cocked—the danger signal }— 
goes on and on for endless miles 
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and fills the heart with hatred 
and despair. Presently the 
gazelle bunch and look towards 
the hills. They are tired of 
seeing three ugly humans rid- 
ing alongside of them. They 
take the new line, and we swing 
round and do likewise. We 
might have taken cover directly 
they were turned, but it is 
safest in the long-run to make 
the manceuvre twice or even 
three times to make sure of 
their true line. This, it is now 
evident, is the dakk, for we 
have not gone a quarter of a 
mile in the new direction before 
they are round again. We 
follow, and this time we are 
near losing them, as we do not 
get on terms with them before 
they have gone two or three 
miles towards the dakk. The 
next time they turn, my wife 
and I slip off our horses with- 
out stopping, and, giving the 
reins to Ibrahim, walk con- 
cealed behind the animals as 
far as the next big tuft of the 
low heather-like shrub with 
which the plain is sprinkled. 
Here we drop like stones and 
let Ibrahim and his led horses 
get a hundred yards away be- 
fore we stir a limb, for our tuft 
gives but poor cover. Then 
we get our glasses out, elbows 
in the sand, and keep a sharp 
look-out. 

From our lowly position, 
flat as nature will allow, we 
find that the plain has undula- 
tions that were imperceptible 
when we were riding. Thus, 





1 A very unmistakable signal too. 
stripe down the white “caudal disc.” 


The tail when down forms a vertical black 
When the tail is raised, the white circle 


is of course complete. It is comparable to the old signal for a “bull” and a 


“magpie.” 
VOL, CXC.—NO, MCLI. 
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though we can observe the 
ground for miles towards the 
dakk, on the other side—to our 
front—the view is bounded by 
a dark line of bhuta only a 
furlong away. 

Ibrahim and the horses soon 
get “hull down,” and then 
disappear. There must be no 
slackness in the _ leok - out 
now! Think of your plight if 
you suddenly discovered gazelle 
within shot in an unexpected 
direction! Before you could 
move your body or even your 
rifle, sharp eyes would have 
spotted you and the work of 
hours would be undone. 

Hullo! two little sticks on 
the dark horizon that surely 
were not there before! Horns? 
Yes, they move; a head bobs 
up and down, then disappears. 
Elation gives place to depres- 
sion. 

Nothing more happens for a 
long time, and the sun begins 
to beat down on our backs in 
a way that makes us squirm. 
At last I raise my head with a 
bunch of thorn held in front 
and take a survey of the scene. 
Ibrahim is far away. More 
careful spying shows that the 
gazelle are also there, travel- 
ling along parallel and seem- 
ingly close to him. The hunter 
and hunted double backwards 
and forwards. Now they are 
heading straight for us, Ibra- 
him describing zigzags behind 
them with the skill and patience 
learnt of many bitter experi- 
ences. They come steadily on 
—500 yards, 400,300. Glasses 
are laid down and the rifle 
cautiously poked forward. But 
what’s the matter? They are 
bounding away—they are 
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off! What on earth has put 
them away? A glint from the 
rifle? a puff of wind? It is 
possible, though like all ante- 
lope these gazelle are not very 
keen-scented animals. They 
are gone now and no mistake. 
Ibrahim has halted and is 
looking with his glasses, but 
apparently has yet hopes, for 
he presently moves off again. 
We shall have a long wait 
now, so take the opportunity 
of crawling to a tuft a little 
farther on, whence we shall 
get a better view of the country, 
You cannot of course move far, 
for your assistant cannot see 
you and will try to bring the 
gazelle past the original spot. 
Indeed, on a wide plain, with 
no clear landmarks, the re- 
cognition of the exact place 
where the rifle lies hid is 
in itself sufficiently difficult. 
Ibrahim, after going miles, 
and even after taking the 
gazelle round a whole circle, 
rarely made a mistake, and the 
fact speaks of a wonderful 
bump of locality. Well, the 
good lad has got on terms with 
his ahu again, and with in- 
exhaustible and admirable 
patience brings them along 
till we can distinguish the 
buck’s horns with the naked 
eye. 

Now is the time you can 
hear your heart beating, and 
the symptoms, even with 
the old and hardened, may 
develop into an attack of 
buck fever. Your assistant 
has displayed an infinity of 
care and patience: you have 
yourself spent, it may be, days 
in search, ridden many long 
miles, lain baking for hours 
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under a hot sun. A miss is 
unthinkable, and yet a moving 
gazelle is neither a big nor an 
easy target. 

They come steadily on, and 
will pass to our right!—a 
lucky omen! the buck second 
in the string. Now they have 
changed their line a shade. 
Will they pass out of range 
after all? No, it is all right, 
but it will be a long shot. 
Now the buck’s eye is almost 
visible. How does the verse 
go?— 

“TI never nursed a dear gazelle, 
To glad me with its soft black eye, 


But when it came to know me well, 
And love me, it was sure to die,” 


Well, not sure, perhaps; but 
we'll do our best. Now the 
gazelle are at the nearest 


point; every yard farther will 
make the shot longer. The 
sight covers the buck,—covers 
him almost completely up! As 
I am about to shoot he moves 
behind a bush; now he is out. 
Bang! he is down, That’s all 
right. Ibrahim has seen him 
drop, and is galloping up to 
hallal him. Soover the gazelle 
we meet, and tell Ibrahim we 
have never seen such a clever 
gardan, and shabash him and 
pat him on the back. Ibrahim, 
I find, is of my opinion, that 
the gazelle suspected our bush. 
They were, he tells us, coming 
up “by first intention,” but 
had been scared by something, 
from which it is clear that, 
careful as we had been, we had 
not been careful enough. 





1 It is a favourable omen when an animal presents its right side, and vice 


versa. 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD, 


THE ROMANCE OF THE ROAD—SPAIN AND THE PICARESQUE— 
ALONSO DE CONTRERAS—HIS MEMOIRS A BOOK OF GOOD FAITH 
—HIS LOVE OF GRANDEUR—THE FRIEND OF LOPE DE VEGA— 
THE FIRST CRIME OF CONTRERAS—HIS EXPLOITS IN THE LEVANT 
—HE RETURNS TO MADRID—THE SIEGE OF HAMMAMET—HIS ILL- 
FATED MARRIAGE—A SOJOURN IN A HERMITAGE—HIS FORTUNATE 
LIFE—FORGOTTEN BOOKS—A PRESS AT STRATFORD-ON-AVON, 


THERE never was a time in 
the history of the world in 
which there was so violent a 
passion of movement as to- 
day. We are none of us 
content to live our lives in 
one place. We must all be 
going somewhere in search of 
new sights. The railroad no 
longer keeps pace with our 
desires. Though we can cross 
Europe in a couple of days, 
and travel overland to China 
in less than a fortnight, we 
are still avid of new methods. 
The neatly laid rails which 
traverse continents seem too 
formal in the rapidity of our 
thought. It irks us to pre- 
sent ourselves at a railway 
station in time for the express. 
We must settle our own hour 
and take our journey as we 
list. So motor-cars come to 
the aid of railway trains, and 
for those who cannot bear the 
sloth and solidity of the earth 
on which they were born there 
is the flying machine. In vain 
we multiply the artifices of 
progress. The universality of 
travel has made us forget 
its meaning. To share your 
pleasures with all the world 
is to lose them. Above all, 
steam and petroleum have 
killed the spirit of adventure. 


There are very few wanderers 
left who are willing to take 
their chance of a_ night’s 
lodging under the stars. 

Yet once upon a time all 
the romance of life was on 
the road. Men rode and 
fought and gained their living 
in the free air of heaven. 
Eagerly did they measure the 
distance from tavern to tavern. 
At the landlord’s open hearth 
they found their ease and 
entertainment. They felt 
not the ties of house and 
lands. They were not en- 
slaved by their own posses- 
sions. The only police that 
they knew was the sword at 
their hip. Their nimble minds 
did not pierce the sordid 
mysteries of the ballot - box. 
It was not for them to vote, 
but to do. In all the varied 
actions of life they were their 
own representatives. 

And nowhere did the spirit 
of adventure breathe more 
freely three hundred years 
since than in Spain, the home 
of the picaresque in life and 
letters. There was then 2 
career open to all the talents. 
Not merely might the wan- 
derer gallop over the yellow 
mountains, and clatter with 
his sword at the gates of 
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the little walled towns, which 
still seem as though they 
are hung from the sky. He 
might seek glory in the low- 
lands, or gold in the mysterious 
Indies of the South. He was 
a man of infinite humour and 
many jests. Even though, as 
became a Spaniard, he refused 
to laugh, a smile always 
wrinkled his mouth, and his 
tongue was as ready to slip 
its scabbard as his sword. 
His prowess was celebrated in 
many @ prose epic. Lazarillo 
del Tormes and Guzman 
d’Alfarache remain the liveliest 
of their kind. And at the 
very moment that these crea- 
tures of the mind were amusing 
thousands, one hero there was, 
who was acting in his own life 
the very drama of romance. 
This was Alonso de Contreras, 
a@ man who by turns was 
scullion and corsair, soldier and 
hermit, who fought his way 
across Europe, pillaged Bar- 
bary, measured swords with 
Sir Walter Raleigh in America, 
and who engrossed in his own 
person the virtues and vices 
of the picaroon. And he did 
something more than this. He 
sat him down to write his 
Memoirs, and has left us such 
a picture of his life and times 
as elsewhere we might look for 
in vain. Recovered by a Span- 
ish scholar, Sefor Serrano y 
Sanz, some ten years ago, the 
Memoirs of Contreras fascin- 
ated the distinguished poet, 
J. M. De Heredia, who would 
have added them to the litera- 
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ture of France had he not 
been interrupted by death. 
The work which he was not 
permitted to undertake has 
been accomplished by Messrs 
Lami and Rouanet,! with so 
deft a hand that those who 
have no Spanish may win the 
intimacy of Alonso de Contreras 
through the French, with very 
little sense of the intervention 
of a foreign tongue. For this 
version reproduces, with aston- 
ishing accuracy, not merely the 
meaning, but the very style 
and accent, of the illustrious 
bandit. 

The Memoirs of Contreras 
are a book of truth and good 
faith. Though the author is 
keenly sensible of his own 
courage and pre-eminence, he 
has no desire to hide the 
savagery of his temper. He 
describes the crimes which he 
committed in his youth with 
a singular sincerity. He is too 
proud or too careless to palli- 
ate his sins. In this respect 
he is plainly superior to Casa- 
nova, who is desperately anx- 
ious lest his readers should dis- 
cover the extent of his knavery. 
At times he almost reaches 
the height of self - revelation 
scaled by Samuel Pepys. 
After the plain sincerity of 
the book, what strikes the 
reader most forcibly is its 
sense of action. Obviously 
the writer’s hand was more 
familiarly accustomed to the 
sword than the pen. The 
narrative is blunt in_ its 
brevity, and as direct as a 





1 Mémoires du Capitan Alonso de Contreras, Lequel de Marmiton se fit Com- 


mandeur de Malte. 


crits par lui-méme et mis en francais par Marcel Lami et 
Léo Rouanet. Paris: Honoré Champion. 
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well-aimed shot. Contreras 
is no man of letters; he has 
none of the facile tricks of 
the trade. It is but a span 
of thought which separates 
his speech from his deed. He 
lets you hear on many a page 
the clash of arms or the strain- 
ing of his ship’s timbers in a 
storm. 

And though he disdains ex- 
tenuation, he is convinced, like 
most of his kind, that his 
life left nothing to regret. 
Throughout the storm and 
stress of battle and pillage 
he remains a devout and 
practising Christian. When 
in one of the great moments 
of his life he was Governor 
of Pentellaria, an island off 
the coast of Barbary, he per- 
ceived with sorrow that the 
church was thatched like a 
wayside inn. Instantly he set 
about the work of restora- 
tion. He strengthened its 
roof with beams and battens. 
He built six arches of stone, 
and added a pulpit and a 
sacristy. He adorned the 
walls with what he thought 
&@ magnificent series of paint- 
ings. His taste, perchance, 
was unrestrained, but he did 
what he could without stint 
and the best of motives. 
Nor was he content with the 
mere act of restoration. He 
munificently endowed the 
church, that masses should 
be said for the repose of 
his soul, and that every two 
years the paintings of the 
church should be cleaned and 
its walls whitewashed. We 
wonder whether his pious 
wishes are still observed, or 
whether the Church of Our 





Lady of Pentellaria has passed 
with its restorer into the 
limbo of dead forgotten 
things? 

This devotion to the Church 
came, no doubt, from the desire 
which obsessed Contreras to 
stand well with the great ones 
of the earth. Though he would 
sacrifice his independence to 
none, and had no scruple in 
insulting the President of the 
Couneil of the Indies himself, 
who had thwarted his ambi- 
tion, he loved to bask in 
the sun of grandeur. When 
he is composing a panegyric 
on the Count of Monterey, 
he boasts that he has known 
an infinite number of princes. 
He delights to describe how 
easily his eloquence on a certain 
occasion won the Pope over to 
his side. Once upon a time 
there came to Madrid a report 
that he had been killed, and 
the capital of Castille was as 
much moved by the news as 
if he had been a grand seigneur. 
How should he recall the wel- 
come episode without pride! 
Nor was that all. His death 
was first spoken by the Marquis 
of Barcarrota, in the pelota- 
court, so that there was no 
touch of commonness anywhere. 
The President of Castille sent 
forth messengers to discover 
if the rumour were true, and 
in case it were to see that the 
murderer was punished. Con- 
treras was able to declare that 
he was in the best health, and 
thus to rejoice the Court of 
Spain. “There,” says he, “ that’s 
what comes of being well seen.” 
And what is very rare, even in 
amiable bandits, he had a lofty 
appreciation of the poets. An 
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encounter with the great Lope 
de Vega was in a sense the 
dream and triumph of his life. 
It happened when he was 
hanging about Madrid without 
a job. If he could, he would 
have been at sea fighting the 
Genoese. But the fire of war 
was cold, and the wished-for 
expedition did not set out. 
However, Contreras made the 
best of it, and considering that 
he was a poor wretch, begging 
for employment, he did not 
come badly off. “Lope de 
Vega,” says he, “took me to 
his house, saying : ‘ Sir Captain, 
with men like you one would 
willingly share one’s cloak.’ 
And so he kept me with him 
a comrade for more than eight 
months, giving me to dine and 
to sup, until the very clothes in 
which I stood up were a present 
from him. May God reward 
him! Not content with that, 
he dedicated to me a comedy 
entitled ‘A King without a 
Kingdom,’ recalling my pre- 
tended kingship over the 
Moors.” Was ever bandit so 
magnificently honoured ! 

And a few years later Con- 
treras did his best to honour his 
benefactor in return by “ rejoic- 
ing in the charming comedies 
of the Phcenix of Spain,” and 
by paying him a tribute artless 
in its simplicity. ‘Lope de 
Vega,” he wrote, “is a man 
so eminent in all things, and 
his books are of such a kind 
that every one, no matter who, 
can learn from them how to 
become a comic poet. To him 
alone is it reserved to be the 
honour of Spain and the stupe- 
faction of other nations.” The 
art of becoming a comic poet 
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is not so easily acquired as 
Contreras imagined. But if it 
were to the inspiration of Lope 
de Vega that these Memoirs 
are due, our debt to the Pheenix 
is vastly increased. That Lope 
should detect the picturesque- 
ness of his accidental comrade 
was a matter of course, and 
the eight months he spent 
with him in Madrid persuaded 
him to project an epic, with 
Contreras for its hero. The 
epic was not written. And 
the regret which its loss might 
suggest is mitigated by the 
plain and homely prose of 
Contreras. Epics we have in 
plenty, praised and unread. 
The Memoirs of Contreras are 
unique in the literature ef the 
world. 

Such was the man, and his 
career was worthy of him. He 
was born in Madrid in 1582. 
His parents were pious Christ- 
ians, untainted by the blood 
of Moor or Jew, and un- 
punished by the Holy Office. 
But for all their breeding they 
were poor, and it was the 
reproach of poverty which in- 
flamed the young Alonso to 
the commission of his first 
crime. He had played truant 
with another boy of richer 
parentage, to see the joustings 
that took place by the bridge 
of Segovia, and being punished, 
while the wealthy youngster 
went free, he stabbed his com- 
panion to death with his pen- 
knife. Confronted with the 
officers of justice, he denied 
his guilt, and though the crime 
was presently brought home 
to him, he escaped on the plea 
of tender age with a year’s 
banishment. It is charaeter- 
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istic of his method that he 
describes this callous murder 
without a word of regret or 
sigh of penitence. He bore 
his banishment lightly at his 
uncle’s house at Avila, and 
when the twelve months were 
past was back in Madrid, 
shameless and unafraid. On 
his return he told his mother 
that he wished to go to war 
with the Cardinal. ‘Dolt,” 
said she, “you are scarce out 
of your shell, and you want 
to goto war!” And straight- 
way she apprenticed him to a 
goldsmith. His high spirit 
would not brook the indignity. 
He was determined to serve 
none other than the king, and 
when he had sufficiently in- 
sulted the goldsmith, his mother 
yielded. She gave him a shirt, 
a pair of sheepskin shoes, four 
reals, and her blessing, with 
which equipment, one Tuesday, 
the 7th of September 1595, at 
dawn, he set out from Madrid 
behind the trumpets of the 
Prince Cardinal. 

He was thirteen years of age, 
and he began his career in the 
proper spirit. He gambled 
away his shoes and his shirt 
and his reals with a seller of 
sweetmeats, and was left with 
nothing to protect him save his 
mother’s blessing. However, 
he earned his living as a turn- 
spit in the Cardinal’s kitchen, 
followed the army to Barcelona, 
crossed the sea te Savona, and 
with delight saw artillery at 
work for the first time. The 
very smell of the powder made 
the odours of the kitchen dis- 
tasteful to him. He knew that 
his small body was not tenanted 
by the soul of a scullion, and at 
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last he saw his name enrolled 
upon the list of soldiers. His 
first service was with Captain 
de Menargas, whose shield and 
lance he carried, and with whom 
for the first time he scoured the 
Levant, the scene of his most 
daring exploits. Palermo knew 
him, and Naples. He sailed 
to the Morea on the one hand, 
on the other to the coast of 
Barbary. The prizes which he 
and his comrades took were 
many and rich. After a short 
voyage he brought back for his 
share three hundred crowns in 
money and kind, to say nothing 
of a hat full to the brim of 
double reals. Thus was his 
boyhood passed. But not even 
the love of booty could damp 
his ardour for the sea. He 
had a passion for navigation. 
Wherever he went he spoke 
with pilots; he watehed them 
take their observations, and he 
made a wonderful map of the 
Mediterranean, marking every 
cape and bay from Gibraltar 
to Asia Minor, from Naples to 
the African coast, which map 
he treasured like his life, until 
one day Prince Philibert of 
Savoy asked to see it, and 
liked it so well that he forgot 
to return it. 

This profitable career was 
too good to last. The high- 
spirited Alonso could control 
neither himself nor his com- 
panions, A quarrel in a tavern 
at Palermo ended in the death 
of the landlord, and Alonso, 
seizing a felucca, escaped with 
two accomplices to Naples. 
Here he tells us with the most 
enchanting simplicity that he 
and his friends were taken for 
men without soul, and their 
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fame grew darker, when after 
a brawl two were left dead 
in the street, and Contreras 
thought it prudent to escape 
to Malta, where he took service 
under the Commander Mon- 
real, with whom he victori- 
ously sailed the seas, fighting 
the Turks, selling the un- 
believers into slavery, and 
meeting everywhere with “pill- 
age, rich and great.” But 
booty was not his only quest. 
He was always ready to fight 
the battle of the weak. One 
day, sailing to Stampalia, he 
found that the priest had been 
kidnapped by a set of ruffians 
of evil life, rascals who armed 
themselves without the king’s 
patent, and who, though they 
were Christians, did not seruple 
to levy toll upon their own 
kind. The virtue of Alonso 
was instantly outraged. He 
set sail after the miscreants’ 
frigate, caught it speedily, 
marooned its captain on an 
islet, that he might expiate his 
sin by dying of hunger, and 
brought back the priest in 
triumph to his flock. 

So grateful was the flock 
that it implored Contreras to 
be its chief, and offered him in 
marriage a@ young, rich, and 
beautiful girl. He could not 
consent. The life of adven- 
ture still called him, and he 
went off loaded with presents 
from the grateful islanders, 
The priest gave him three 
marvellous carpets; the girl, 
whose hand he had been forced 
to decline, offered at his shrine 
twe pairs of embroidered 
cushions, four handkerchiefs, 
and two berriolas, wrought 
with silk and gold. More- 
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over, to cite his own words, 
“they sent great refreshments 
to my frigate, when I made 
my adieux, and their emotion 
was not less than it will be 
at the day of judgment.” 
Then fer many years he 
sailed from Malta, striking 
terror into the hearts of the 
infidels, and squandering his 
money, which cost him so 
much to get, with both hands, 
until at last he remembered 
his fatherland and his mother, 
to whom he had never written, 
and asked leave of the Grand 
Master of the Knights of St 
John to revisit Spain. The 
Master gave him leave reluc- 
tantly, and in six days Con- 
treras was in Barcelona, whence 
he set out on mule-back, with 
a sergeant, two drummers, and 
a valet, for Madrid. Many 
years he had wandered in the 
East, and he came back with 
a state and pomp of which 
the turnspit, who had but one 
shirt to his back, had never 
dreamed. His first visit was 
to his mother, who marvelled 
when she saw so many mules 
in the market-place. He fell 
on his knees before her, and 
asked her blessing, saying, “I 
am your son Alonsillo.” The 
poor woman, by this time 
married again, was covered 
with confusion. But Alonso 
saved her embarrassment by 
going off to the inn, and 
promising to dine with her 
on the following day. 
Alonso’s treatment of his 
mother was, like the most of 
his actions, a strange mix- 
ture of pomv and _ senti- 
ment. He was willing to ac- 
knowledge her authority, but 
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he wanted to eut as brave a 
figure as possible before her 
and her new husband. So he 
sent to her house a magnificent 
repast, and came himself in his 
finest array. His soldiers at- 
tended him in full uniform, and 
his valet walking behind carry- 
ing his spear. He loaded his 
sisters with gifts, and as he 
had no lack of money he pre- 
sented his mother with thirty 
crowns. ‘The good woman,” 
said he, “thought herself 
rich ;” and so with her bless- 
ing he went off on the march, 
advising her to respect his new 
stepfather ! 

There, indeed, you get a pic- 
ture of the real Alonso, vain, 
sentimental, and generous. It 
was not for him to hide from 
his friends and relatives the 
magnificence of his life. To be 
always on parade—that was 
his ambition. He loved display 
even better than he loved fight- 
ing, and though the East soon 
called him again, he was con- 
soled that he had made the 
proper impression upon Madrid. 
Once more in the thickest of 
the fight, he was present at the 
ill-fated siege of Hammamet, 
where a wrong signal sufficed 
to drive the Spaniards into a 
panic, and where the brave 
D. Juan de Padilla met his 
death. Then came a respite 
from the wars, in which, at 
Palermo, he married the widow 
of a judge. It is thus that he 
tells the story himself. “We 
remained married to our great 
happiness more than a year 
and a half. We loved one 
another, and the respect that I 
felt for my wife was so great 
that sometimes out of doors I 





did not like to cover my head in 
her presence.” Alas, that such 
an idyll should be rudely dis- 
turbed! But presently the jeal- 
ousy of Contreras wasaroused by 
a page, and he surprised his wife 
in the arms of a friend. ‘They 
died,” says he. “God has them 
in His heaven, if in their evil 
hour they repented.” That is 
all, and even so much he wrote 
against the grain. It is char- 
acteristic of his reticence that 
he never mentions her name or 
the lover's, and of his generosity 
that he would not touch a penny 
of her fortune. 

And now followed the most 
strangely freakish episode in a 
freakish life. Returned to Mad- 
rid, he believed himself tricked 
of preferment by Don Roderigo 
Calderon, and forthwith he set 
out for the Escurial to open 
the matter to Philip III. The 
King did but refer him back to 
Don Roderigo, whose answer 
was to waylay him on the road, 
where but for his own prowess 
he would have been killed. 
Tired of treachery, still sorrow- 
ing for his dead wife, he rode 
sadly towards Madrid. “ Dur- 
ing these seven leagues,” said 
he, “I entered into account with 
myself, and I resolved to go and 
serve God in the desert.” In 
other words, he made up his mind 
to take refuge at the Moncayo, 
and build on that mountain a 
hermitage, where he should end 
hisdays. He set about his task 
in a business-like spirit. He 
bought the utensils which he 
deemed necessary for a hermit. 
These were a hair-shirt, some 
disciplines, the rough cloth of 
which cassocks are made, & 
sun-dial, many books of peni- 
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tence, a few seeds, a death’s 


head, and a little hoe. With 
the implements of his new pro- 
fession packed in a valise, he 
set out with two mules and a 
muleteer. Arrived at the gate 
of Areos he implored the officers 
not to look at his baggage. 
They insisted, and when they 
saw what his valise contained, 
“Senor,” they asked, “where 
are you going with that?” 
He answered: “To serve for a 
while another King, for I am 
tired.” They, seeing him thus 
resolved, were overcome by pity, 
and as for the muleteer he 
wept like a child. 

So far Contreras had pro- 
duced the proper effect. He 
reached his hermitage, and 
found there no enemies, save 
a parcel of monks who attempt- 
ed to make him enter their order. 
He wore the habit of a bare- 
footed friar, and put a cassock 
on his back of the colours of 
St Francis. “TI led this life,” 
he writes, “for nearly seven 
months, and nobody heard 
an ill word of me. I was more 
joyous than an Easter Day, 
and I promise you that if they 
had not dragged me away as 
they did, I should have been 
there to-day.” His interval of 
peace did not last long. His 
enemies found him out, and 
had him arrested on what he 
asserts was a false charge of 
stealing arms, and of being the 
king of the Moors. The 
king of the Moors! It would 
take a man of vivid imagina- 
tion to invent such a charge, 
even against himself, and it is 
hard to say that there was 
not some more clearly definite 
charge behind it. If Contreras 
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had ever parleyed with the 
Moors there was good cause 
for his arrest. For it was the 
moment of their disastrous 
expulsion, and no mercy was 
shown to them or to their 
friends. Contreras, of course, 
protested his innocence, even 
when put to the question, and 
declared that it was all due to 
the spite of a certain commis- 
sary, his mortal enemy. In 
the end his innocence, he 
declares, was triumphantly 
vindicated, and the guilt of the 
commissary as triumphantly 
established. But the commis- 
sary, lucky wight, had plenty 
of money and good guardian 
angels, so he suffered no heavier 
penalty than banishment, and 
this did not last long, for Con- 
treras himself saw him in 
Madrid before four years were 
out. 

Some men there are who, 
happy in the opportunity of 
adventure, have the luck to 
be present when strange things 
happen, and Contreras was of 
this number. Not long had 
he emerged from his hermit- 
age than he found himself in 
garrison at Cambrai. One 
evening, as he looked out from 
the wall, a courier arrived ; 
and when he asked him what 
news he had, “The King of 
France is dead,” he replied,— 
“stabbed twice by a knife.” 
The rumour was carried to 
the Governor, and so got 
abroad. On the next morning 
the peasants thronged into the 
town. “The King is dead,” 
said they, “and the unbridled 
soldiers will put us to the 
sack.” And the king was 
not dead at all! But nine 
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days later there happened in 
Paris the crime of Ravaillac, 
of which Cambrai knew the 
details already. Inquiries were 
made, and it was established 
that on that night, more than 
a week before, when the news 
was brought to Cambrai no 
messenger had hired horses 
at the post. What, then, to 
believe? Nothing, said Con- 
treras, who was an eyewitness, 
save that the courier was either 
a devil or an angel. 

So it was that when he 
went to the Indies, Contreras 
encountered no common foe, 
but the great Sir Walter 
Raleigh himself. It was in 
1618, when Raleigh was on 
his last disastrous voyage; 
and Contreras lost no time, 
he tells us, in coming to close 
grips with the famous Eng- 
lishman. He confesses that 
Raleigh’s ships sailed better 
than his, and that their turn 
of speed saved them from 
capture. But he declares also 
that he killed Raleigh’s son 
with thirteen others, and that 
the English commander, fleeing 
in terror, returned as speedily 
as he could to England. 

With good fortune aiding 
his courage, Contreras could 
not but come to preferment. 
He was made a Knight of 
Malta, he was approved by the 
Pope, he was honourably re- 
ceived by King Philip IV. 
His enemies never prospered. 
Don Fernando Carrillo, the 
President of the Council of the 
Indies, who insolently refused 
him the post of Admiral, fell 
dying in the street. The sev- 
eral attempts made to poison 
him failed, one and all. With 


great content he passed some 
years in the service of the 
Count of Monterey, who more 
than all his contemporaries 
understood the splendour of 
life. And though he fell into 
disgrace with this nobleman, 
he abated not a jot his admir- 
ation for his master nor his 
respect for himself. His book 
matches his life in character 
and interest. It displays a 
talent for the laconic that has 
rarely been surpassed. Its 
candour stops, as we have 
said, only at a faithful re- 
cital of the charges brought 
against him from time to 
time. We cannot help think- 
ing that the pretexts which 
Contreras puts in the minds 
and mouths of his enemies are 
insufficient for their rancour. 
Unhappily the Memoirs end 
abruptly and without excuse. 
We know not how our excellent 
Alonso came by his death. 
Was it on the battlefield, or 
the gallows, or in his comfort- 
able bed? In his bed, we are 
sure. Such heroes as he, when 
they have passed their fortieth 
year, learn to guard their 
freedom and their life. Con- 
treras, too, always had a taste 
for an honourable seclusion, 
so long as it was picturesque 
and well advertised. That 
he lived to a dignified old 
age we may take as certain. 
Possibly he retired, full of 
years and wealth, to his native 
Madrid, and there, sitting in 
his cool courtyard, discoursed of 
those days long past, when he 
swept the Barbary corsairs from 
the sea, and spent his booty, like 
a gentleman, in the taverns of 
Naples and Malta. 
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The recovery of the Me- 
moirs of Alonso de Contreras 
reminds us how many priceless 
treasures are hidden in the 
dark caves of the past, await- 
ing the ingenious industry 
which shall one day bring 
them to light. Books have 
their fates, as the poet said 
long ago, and who shall ex- 
plain the various chances of 
time and place which overtake 
them? Some are lost utterly 
from the face of the earth, 
read to pieces perhaps, or the 
facile victims of fire. Some 
remain to cheat our hopes in 
single, inaccessible copies. 
Others survive in distorted 
shapes, the sport of blunder- 
ing editors or careless printers, 
Somewhere buried in the 
desert, no doubt, are the 
works of Sappho and the lost 
plays of Sophocles and Aris- 
tophanes. A happy excavator 
seeking another treasure may 
in the dim future light upon 
them. A lesser evil than that 
which has ravished from our 
sight so many masterpieces of 
Greek literature has hidden 
for a time not a little prose 
and verse of our sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. For a 
time only. To bring back 
what is half-forgotten of Eng- 
lish literature is not beyond 
our power. All that is needed 
for the project is research, a 
printing-press, and the money 
which will purchase their ac- 
tivity. The research and the 
printing-press are within our 
reach, Mr Bullen, the well- 
known scholar, is ready to 
come to our aid. He has 
already established at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon such a press 
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as one might see in our 
dreams. The house in which 
it does its work was once the 
house of Julius Shaw, the 
friend of Shakespeare and 
witness of the poet’s will. 
It stands not far from the 
site of New Place, whither 
Shakespeare’ retired with 
the fortune he made in 
the playhouses of London. 
The chain of association has 
thus no broken link. And 
in this house of Julius Shaw’s 
Mr Bullen will carry on the 
excellent work he has begun, 
if only he has given him an 
adequate support. To ensure 
this support it has been pro- 
posed to place The Shakespeare 
Head Press—for so it is called 
—on & permanent basis by pub- 
lic subscription. The amount 
asked for is not large, and 
when once it is subscribed we 
shall not only have raised the 
wisest of monuments in Shake- 
speare’s honour ; we shall have 
brought within the reach of all 
a vast deal of unprinted or 
unknown literature. 

Wherever you put your pick 
into the solid ground of the 
past, you come upon the pure 
ore of English poetry and 
prose. The only difficulty 
which confronts us is the 
difficulty of choice. The great 
contemporaries of Shakespeare 
still await efficient editing. 
What would we not give for 
scholarly texts of Heywood and 
Webster? There is no book 
which had a profounder influ- 
ence on the seventeenth century 
than Philemon Holland’s trans- 
lation of Pliny’s Natural His- 
tory. It resumed for the age 
in which it was published the 
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learning of all time. What- 
ever statement was contained 
in its noble pages was accepted 
for truth, and until such 
sceptics as Sir Thomas Browne 
turned upon it the dawning 
light of science, it seemed the 
text-book of universal know- 
ledge. Yet important as it is 
in the history of English litera- 
ture, it has never been re- 
printed, and is beyond the 
compass of all, save the fortun- 
ate collector. To bring back 
within the reach of scholars 
such works as this is one of 
the objects of The Shakespeare 
Head Press. 

Another design, worthily 
planned, will reveal to us the 
intelligence of Gabriel Harvey, 
the friend ef Spenser, and the 
enemy of Thomas Nashe. In 
controversy Harvey was no 
match for his nimble - witted 
antagonist, and he comes down 
to us tricked out in the parti- 
coloured garments of ridicule. 
But like many another butt 
of the wits, he had a better 
side to his talent. It was his 
habit for many years to scribble 
notes in the margins of his 
books, and these notes, shrewd 
comments often upon his con- 
temporaries and their works, 
have been collected by Pro- 
fessor Moore Smith, and will 
be issued presently from the 
Stratford Press. Above all, it 
will be the business of the Press 
to bring to light whatever 
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facts may be discovered con- 
cerning the lives of Shakespeare 
and his friends. A transcript 
of the aceounts of the Chamber- 
lains of Stratford-on-Avon has 
already been made by Mr 
Richard Savage, and the docu- 
ments, when published, will 
reconstruct for us, as nothing 
else could, the Warwickshire of 
Shakespeare’s time, its life and 
customs. Material is not lack- 
ing, nor the scholars, who shall 
sift and interpret it. Again, all 
the world knows the brilliant 
discoveries which have been 
made by Professor Wallace of 
Nebraska University. No 
scholar in recent times has 
pierced so many of the mys- 
teries in which Shakespeare is 
enwrapped. And he is but on 
the threshold, let us hope, of 
research. His method is sound, 
his instinct of discovery as sure 
as the instinct of a_ truffle- 
hunter. What he has done, 
he will yet do, and all the 
world awaits with interest his 
book, ‘Shakespeare, the Globe, 
and the Blackfriars,’ which 
Mr Bullen will shortly publish. 
In brief, there is no lack of 
work to be done; there is no 
lack of energy. All that is 
needed is the few thousands 
of pounds which will place the 
Shakespeare Head Press upon 
@ permanent basis, and thus 
equip it for a work which will 
continue long after the present 
generation has passed away. 
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THE SONG OF SHADOW-OF-A-LEAF. 


Sung by Maid Marian’s Fool in Sherwood, when he had bought with his 
own life the right for Robin Hood and Marian to pass through the gates 
of Fairyland and escape from the death prepared for them by their 
enemies and the world of Time. 


I, 


The Forest has conquered! The Forest has conquered! The 
Forest has conquered ! 
The world begins again! 
And O, the red of the roses, 
; And the rush of the healing rain. 





II. 


The Forest has conquered! The Forest has conquered! The 
Forest has conquered ! 
The world begins anew! 
And O, the scent of the hawthorn 
And the drip of the dawn-red dew! 


III, 


r The Forest has conquered! The Forest has conquered! The 
Forest has conquered ! 
Their grey walls hemmed us round! 
But, under my green-wood oceans, 
Their castles are trampled and drowned. 


IV. 


The Forest has conquered! The Forest has conquered! The 
Forest has conquered ! 
The rose o’er the fortalice floats, 
My nightingales chant in their chapels, 
My lilies have bridged their moats. 


Vv. 


Green ferns on the crimson sky-line, 
What bugle have you heard? 
Was it only the wind in the beeches? 
Was it only the call of a bird? 
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VI. 


The Forest has conquered! The Forest has conquered! The 
Forest has conquered ! 
Tho’ Robin lie dead, lie dead, 
And the green turf by Kirk-lee 
Lie light over Marian’s head, 


VII. 


The Forest has conquered! The Forest has conquered! The 
Forest has conquered ! 
My lovers awake, awake, 
Shake off the grass-green coverlet, 
Glide bare-foot through the brake! 


VIII. 


The Forest has conquered! The Forest has conquered! The 
Forest has conquered ! 
When the first wind blows from the South, 
They shall meet by the Gates of Faérie! 
She shall set her mouth to his mouth. 


Ix. 


He shall gather her, fold her and keep her! 
They shall pass through the Gates! They shall live! 
They shall wander immortal through Sherwood! 
This gift by my death I give! 


x. 


The Forest has conquered! The Forest has conquered! The Forest 
has conquered ! 
The world begins again! 
And O, the red of the roses, 
And the rush of the healing rain! 
ALFRED NOYES. 
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THE PRIME MINISTER’S CRIME. 


Mr ASQUITH has committed 
his crime, without reason and 
without excuse. In callous 
contempt of England and her 
traditions, he has set himself 
above the Constitution, above 
the Parliament which he has 
destroyed, above the People. 
At every step he has been 
guilty of deception and chicane. 
If the wholesome methods of 
old were still in force, he would 
stand at the bar of the nation 
an impeached and_ guilty 
Minister. 

To understand the full enor- 
mity of Mr Asquith’s crime, 
we must look back through 
the history of the past year. 
In February 1910 he made this 
pronouncement: “To ask in 
advance for a blank authority 
for the indefinite exercise of 
the Royal Prerogative in re- 
gard to a measure never sub- 
mitted to or approved by the 
House of Commons is a re- 
quest which in my judgment 
no Constitutional statesmen 
could properly make, and it 
is a concession which the 
Sovereign could not be ex- 
pected to make.” Nine months 
afterwards Mr Asquith, de- 
spising statesmanship as he 
despises the Constitution, had 
made the request, and the 
Sovereign had granted it. The 
transaction was not a pleasant 
one; and even Mr Asquith, we 
imagine, looks back upon it 
with some small sense of 
shame. King Edward VII. 
had been less than six months 
in the grave. His son, young 
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in kingship, despite Lord 
Carrington’s impertinent gibe, 
was as yet uncrowned. To 
him Mr Asquith went with 
a demand which, in his 
judgment and ours too, no 
Constitutional statesman could 
properly make. The demand 
was as ill-timed as it was 
improper. No bill was before 
Parliament. The conference 
was breaking down, as Mr 
Asquith knew it would break 
down. His colleagues were re- 
solved to make what capital 
they could out of an enforced 
General Election. The least 
restrained of them had already 
written an address to his con- 
stituents. Orders had gone 
forth North and South, East 
and West, to fight the coming 
election, of which the Tory 
party knew nothing, on the 
question of “free food.” And 
at this moment Mr Asquith 
made his unconstitutional, un- 
statesmanlike demand of a 
young and inexperienced King. 
The King, imprudently ad- 
vised, agreed that “in the 
last resort a creation of peers 
might be the only remedy.” 
But, as Lord Crewe said, “ His 
Majesty faced the contingency 
and entertained the suggestion 
as a possible one with natural 
and... with legitimate re- 
luctance.” The King’s “nat- 
ural and legitimate reluctance” 
did not stand in Mr Asquith’s 
way for a moment. Further- 


more, let it be remembered 

that, in making this outrage 

upon the Constitution of 
2D 























Great Britain, Mr Asquith 
had not the unanimous sup- 
port of his colleagues. ‘I do 
not pretend,” said Lord Crewe 
in an interval of intimate 
confession, “that as a party 
we are all of one mind on 
this question of the creation 
of peers.” They are not all 
of one mind, these wreckers of 
the country committed to their 
charge, when wrecking is dis- 
cussed. They are all of one 
mind when it is a matter of 
sticking to office. Thus we 
may measure the degradation 
of our English politics. Not one 
Radical has resigned his seat 
or his post of emolument un- 
der the Crown. They differed, 
we are told, in their priv- 
ate estimate of the disastrous 
revolution, which they pub- 
licly approved. Even Lord 
Crewe, who frankly admits that 
the whole business is “odious” 
to him, remains an obedient 
colleague of Mr Asquith. 
Twenty years, even ten years 
ago, such a cynical indiffer- 
ence to personal and national 
honour would have been im- 
possible, To-day it passes 
without comment or apology. 

So Mr Asquith, having com- 
mitted a purposeless outrage 
upon the Constitution, met 
Parliament with a roving com- 
mission in his pocket to make 
peers when and how he chose. 
For eight months, as Mr 
Balfour said, he “was mas- 
querading as a Constitutional 
Minister, when he had in fact, 
by the advice he had given to 
the King, put himself far above 
the Constitution, and used the 
Prerogative as no Minister in 
this country has ever dared to 
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use it before, and as no King 
in the old days of Prerogative 
has ever dared to use it.” 
With a pompous solemnity, and 
with the aid of gag, guillotine, 
and kangaroo, he put the Bill 
through all its stages. He sent 
it to the House of Lords, and 
when it was returned with 
Lord Lansdowne’s amendments 
he made known his intention 
to coerce the Peers, not in the 
House of Commons, but in a 
letter addressed to Mr Balfour 
and printed in the public press. 
Never was a revolution made 
with greater brutality and 
greater insolence. Had Mr 
Asquith used physical force to 
impose his imperious decrees, 
he would have violated with 
less disgrace the privileges and 
liberties of Englishmen. With 
how little seriousness his en- 
slaved followers went into this 
dirty business is evident from 
a retort that was flung at Mr 
Balfour by a henchman of the 
Government. “You have been 
had,” shouted a “ Ministerial- 
ist,” and he could not see that 
the insult recoiled upon him- 
self and upon his friends. It is 
the thimble-rigger who goes to 
prison, not the innocent victim 
of his trickery. 

The speeches which Mr As- 
quith has delivered in defence 
of his revolutionary policy 
have been marked, one and all, 
by a cynical levity of tene 
which enhance his crime. As 
you read them to-day in cold 
blood it is difficult to believe 
that they were made at a 
national crisis. They might 
have been spoken in a debate 
upon a provincial railway. 
Never once did Mr Asquith 
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discuss the welfare of the 
Empire. Never did he in- 
voke the spirit of loyalty 
and patriotism. He sternly 
omitted England from his pur- 
view. He was advocating the 
ruin of an ancient Constitu- 
tion. With a pitiful lack of 
reverence he was undoing the 
patient work of many cen- 
turies, and he kept his eyes 
fixed upon the hustings; he 
did not rise for a single instant 
above the petty claims of his 
party. Convinced that politics 
is nothing but a game in 
which he wins who commands 
a majority, he shut his eyes to 
all else. According to his own 
pitiful theory of government, 
he triumphed so long as he 
remained in office, and remain 
in office he must at all hazards. 

The argument which Mr 
Asquith used most frequently 
in support of his infamous 
proposals was that they were 
approved at two General Elec- 
tions. None knows better 
than Mr Asquith that this 
argument is unsound. We 
have not had an_ election 
which concerned itself exclu- 
sively with the Parliament 
Bill, in the sense that the 
election of 1831 concerned itself 
with the question of Reform. 
Indeed, it may be doubted 
whether in 1910 any electors 
were permitted to look at the 
Parliament Bill, save through 
a mist of prejudice. The 
hereditary principle was at- 
tacked on a hundred platforms, 
and slanders of every kind 
were hurled at the peers by 
those who found it convenient 
to insult the House which they 
hoped to enter. But does the 


rapturous reception of flouts 
and gibes amount to a man- 
date? Is it in the noisy pro- 
nouncements of the hustings 
that Mr Asquith detects ap- 
proval of the Parliament Bill? 
If he does, he plays with 
the intelligence of simple folk. 
The audiences which applauded 
their favourite orators did not 
know, and were never told, 
that a Parliament Bill was be- 
fore the country. That is the 
worst of demagogic eloquence. 
If Ministers of the Crown 
encourage the eloquence of the 
pothouse politician, they can- 
not presently come down to 
the House of Commons and 
declare that they represent the 
reasoned will of the people. 
When an election is imminent, 
we are told on all hands how 
great and good a man is the 
Radical voter. His collective 
wisdom is said to surpass the 
wisdom of Bolingbroke and 
Pitt. He is flattered as no 
despotic monarch was ever 
flattered. Whatever he thinks 
is always right. His will shall 
prevail. He who would thwart 
him in the exercise of his privi- 
leges is deemed the enemy of 
the human race. But good and 
great as the Radical voter is, 
there is one thing he cannot 
achieve. He cannot make an 
omnibus of his vote. He can- 
not, by putting a single mark 
upon a ballot-paper, express his 
adherence to the Parliament 
Bill, Free Trade, Home Rule, the 
Revision of the Osborne Judg- 
ment, Payment of Members, 
the Abolition of Plural Voting, 
and the Disestablishment of the 
Welsh Church. That is be- 
yond his reach. Yet it is pre- 
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cisely that which Mr Asquith 
tells us he did in December 1910. 
The fact is that for Mr Asquith 
the caprices of his coalition are 
the will of the people. The 
will ef the people was long 
since drugged and sent to 
sleep, and not the shadow 
of a mandate may be dis- 
cerned in the duping, or 
doping, of the electorate, which 
took place last Christmas. If 
Mr Asquith were sincere in his 
wish to ascertain what the 
people wants, he would take a 
popular and a silent poll on the 
Parliament Bill, and abide by 
the result. 

And nowhere did Mr Asquith 
prove that he misunderstands 
the gravity of the situation so 
clearly as in the peroration of 
the speech which he was not 
permitted to deliver. “There 
is nothing derogatory,” said 
he, “or humiliating to a great 
party in admitting defeat. 
None asks them to accept that 
defeat as final. They have 
only to convince their fellow- 
countrymen that we are wrong, 
and they can repeal our Bill.” 
For cold-hearted flippancy it 
would be impossible to surpass 
this pronouncement. Here is 
Mr Asquith wantonly and care- 
lessly undoing the work of the 
barons at Runnymede, and 
making of no effect the policy 
of Simon de Montfort, and he 
sees in it nothing more than 
a dispute between two parties. 
It escapes him that the _re- 
sponsibility of Empire is laid 
upon his shoulders, that history 
will ask him not what he did 
with this party or that, which 
are mere accidents in our 
system of government, but 


what he did with England, 
Never did a demagogue pro- 
claim more loudly his shameful 
incompetence. By Mr Asquith 
the problem of government has 
never been considered. He com- 
pares the ruin of a Constitution 
with the defeat of a party! He 
thinks that an outrage may be 
committed and the country go 
on as though nothing had hap- 
ened. ‘They can repeal our 
Bill,” says he. So might a 
wanton iconoclast, who had 
kicked over a china bowl, price- 
less and unique, say to its 
enraged possessor, “You can 
take some glue and stick it 
together if you like.” 

The revolution thus achieved 
is wanton in its lack of pur- 
pose. Other revolutions there 
have been whose passionate 
impulse no prudence could 
withstand. In this revolution 
of Mr Asquith’s there is no 
passion, and no impulse save 
the impulse of self-interest. 
The country, indifferent to the 
passage of the Bill, knows not 
whither it will carry us. The 
ostensible motive of the Bill 
is that Home Rule may be 
given to Ireland, which has 
ceased to want it. O the pity 
of it! Had it been decreed 
that we should sacrifice our 
place among the great and 
well-governed nations after a 
long and bitter war, we might 
have fought so long as powder 
and shot were left us, and then 
taken our defeat like men. 
But to sneak sideways out of 
our wisdom and supremacy, 
to snap wantonly the splendid 
chain of our continuity, to take 
our place among the insecure 
republics of South America 
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without a cause, we, who have 
dictated the rules of govern- 
ment to the whole world, is 
a superfluous humiliation not 
easily to be borne. Mr Asquith 
destroys the British Parlia- 
ment and the liberties of 
Britons to pass a Home Rule 
Bill, not at the bidding of Ire- 
land, for, as we have said, Ire- 
land in her prosperity thinks 
not of Home Rule, but at the 
bidding of Patrick Ford of ‘The 
Irish World,’ the organ of the 
dynamiters, and Mr Redmond, 
his beneficiary. 

And not only must Home 
Rule be thrust upon Ireland. 
It must be thrust upon her 
without the process of a General 
Election. Such are the first 
fruits of Mr Asquith’s auto- 
cracy. Three brief years ago 
Mr Asquith was of another 
opinion. “I do not think,” 
said he, “any House of Com- 
mons would be justified in 
embarking upon such a task, 
unless the matter had been, I 
will not say the leading, but, 
at any rate, one of the leading 
issues submitted to the elec- 
torate by which the House of 
Commons was returned, That, 
obviously, was not the case in 
the General Election of 1906.” 
As obviously it was not the 
case in the General Election of 
December 1910, At Mr Red- 
mond’s command, Mr Asquith 
has changed his view—that is 
all. In other words, he is 
fighting not for a principle, but 
for the security of his office. 
Home Rule has never been 
more to him than a vote-catch- 
ing device. When he felt him- 
self strong enough to do without 
it, he has dropped it for a while. 
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He has eagerly picked it up 
again when it suited his pur- 
pose. And his sin is the greater, 
because over and over again he 
has expressed detestation of the 
crime, which he now cheerfully 
commits. In his brief interlude 
of Imperialism, when for a 
moment he professed devotion 
to his country, he spoke 
brave words against the Irish. 
“Never,” said he, when he 
stood by Lord Rosebery’s side 
at Chesterfield,“ never will we 
have an intimate alliance with 
the Irish, who have ranged 
themselves openly with the 
enemies we are fighting in the 
field.” And on another occa- 
sion, said he: “I have for some 
time held the opinion that the 
Liberal Party ought not to 
assume the duties of office 
unless it can rely upon an 
independent Liberal majority 
in the House of Commons.” 
There are, indeed, few opinions 
which Mr Asquith has not held 
“for some time.” None knows 
better than he that to-day he 
has not an independent major- 
ity in the House of Commons 
or in the country, and his 
alliance with the Irish is so 
intimate that he makes his 
bargains with them and lives 
by their support, though they 
are ranged as openly as ever 
with the enemies of England. 

Such, then, is the purpose of 
Mr Asquith’s outrage upon the 
Constitution—the preservation 
of the Irish Alliance, Let us 
try to measure what he has 
given in exchange for this 
infamy. He has reduced Eng- 
land to the level of Costa Rica. 
We live to-day under the domin- 
ation of a Single Chamber, ex- 
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posed to all the risks and 
uncertainties which that domin- 
ation implies. The navy and 
army may be abolished by the 
vote of a single Labour mem- 
ber. Our Prime Minister has 
acted “as though authority 
duly constituted requires no 
check, and as if no barriers 
are needed against the nation.” 
Lord Lansdowne’s wise amend- 
ments have been insolently re- 
jected one and all. Neither the 
Crown nor the Protestant Suc- 
cession is safe from a snatched 
division in the Commons. Mr 
Churchill, in defending his 
leader’s action, was, as usual, 
bombastic in his eloquence. 
“We can only say” — these 
were his words — “that the 
British Crown requires no 
propping up by a Referendum 
or by Joint-Committees of the 
curious character now proposed, 
It rests almost on the universal 
and ever-deepening convictions 
of the great mass of all classes 
of the people that a limited 
monarchy is the only sure 
means by which the liberty 
and prosperity of this country 
can be secured and maintained.” 
What Mr Churchill means by 
“almost” we do not know; 
perhaps it is a loophole of 
escape. We agree with him 
that the great mass of the 
people is loyal to the Crown. 
But in this matter the mass of 
the people is for the moment 
powerless. It is the Cabinet 
that is supreme, and no one 
can pretend to believe in the 
loyalty of the Cabinet. Some 
months ago certain Ministers 
boasted that they were “sturdy 
two-chamber men.” They are 
sturdy no longer. Without a 
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murmur, without a threat of 
resignation, they have abolished 
the Second Chamber, and with 
the same cheerfulness of spirit 
would they abolish the Crown, 
if Mr Redmond or Mr Keir 
Hardie were strong enough to 
dictate terms. Suppose the 
Home Rule Bill is passed and 
the House of Lords suspends 
its operations for eighteen 
months. Then Mr Redmond 
may come down to the Prime 
Minister and demand the crea- 
tion of Peers. Mr Asquith will 
be as powerless then as now 
to resist. And if the King 
refused, who would trust the 
Cabinet ? In a day they would 
be as fierce republicans as the 
Member for Merthyr himself. 
No; Mr Churchill’s _rodo- 
montade will satisfy no self- 
respecting citizen. The secur- 
ity is unsound. 

Here, then, is our situation: 
the King is rendered power- 
less. The Upper House has 
been made a sham and a by- 
word. The House of Commons, 
gagged, guillotined, and kang- 
arooed, has ceased to be a de- 
liberative assembly, and its 
Radicals are content to register 
their votes without protest, 
like the slavish mob they are. 
The Cabinet, under Mr Red- 
mond’s approval, is tyrannically 
supreme. It resembles in all 
its features the Committee of 
Public Safety, which brought 
ruin and _ bloodshed upon 
France. Carlyle has de- 
scribed it accurately with 
the pen of prophecy. “ Where- 
fore,” he writes, “in this 
perilous quick-whirling con- 
dition of the Republic, we 
obtain our small Comité de 
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Salut Public, as it were, for 
accidental miscellaneous pur- 
poses requiring despatch,—as 
it proves, for a sort of uni- 
versal supervision and uni- 


versal subjection. They are 
to report weekly, these new 
Committee men, but to de- 
liberate in secret. Their 
number is Nine, firm Patriots 
all.” The number of our 
Committee is greater than 
Nine. But, as any one may 
see, they are firm Patriots 
all. They too sit in secret, 
and silently impose _ their 
decrees. Carlyle foresaw their 
tyranny and their end. ‘An 
insignificant thing at first,” 
said he, “this Committee, but 
with a principle of growth in 
it. Forwarded by fortune, by 
internal Jacobin energy, it will 
reduce all Committees and 
the Convention itself to mute 
obedience, . . . and work its 
will on the Earth and under 
Heaven for a season, A Com- 
mittee of Public Salvation 
whereat the world still shrieks 
and shudders.” 

That is the depth of degrad- 
ation to which Mr Asquith 
has dragged Great Britain. 
To paint his sin in colours 
too black is impossible. It 
is equally impossible to ex- 
aggerate what may be the 
consequences of that sin. And 
who are the revolutionaries 
who have substituted a Com- 
mittee of Public Safety for 
the best Constitution that 
history has known? “A 
stranger set of cloud - com- 
pellers the world never saw.” 
First there is Mr Asquith, a 
self-interested opportunist, who 
can never lift his eyes from 
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the dead level of party artifice, 
and whose strength lies in a 
composite obedience to his 
coalition, Then comes Mr 
Lloyd George, a _ fanatical 
Welshman, who won his first 
notoriety by a passionate 
hatred of England, and who, 
an apostle of peace, ence urged 
the Boers not to surrender. 
“No man,” said he, “with a 
good rifle in his hand would 
give it up merely because he 
obtained a paper signed by 
Mr Joseph Chamberlain in ex- 
change.” Thereafter follow 
Mr Churchill, a political ad- 
venturer, and Mr Birrell, a 
dilettante whose most bril- 
liant invention was his “heca- 
tombs of slaughtered babes,” 
and Mr Runciman, the cham- 
pion of untainted Brixton, 
and Mr Samuel, who thinks 
it no shame to put himself 
and the Post Office in Mr 
Tillett’s pocket, and Viscount 
Haldane, the youngest of our 
viscounts, if Lord Carrington 
permits us thus to call him, 
a doughty supporter of Second 
Chambers, who cast a willing 
vote to abolish the House into 
which he has recently been 
received, and Lord Morley, 
who closes a pedant’s career 
with an act of Jacobin violence. 
The Greys and Harcourts, the 
Carringtons and Buxtons mat- 
ter not a jot. They are content 
to do what they are told in ig- 
nominious silence, the obedient 
shadows of their masters. 

And now that their evil work 
is done, we do not imagine that 
they find the Government Bench 
a bed of roses. They have re- 
moved the last fence of security 
from the Commons, and no 
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Ministry was ever in more 
bitter need of that security 
than theirs. Hitherto Mr 
Asquith has been able to put 
off the more fiercely exigent 
of the groups which make up 
his coalition with the plea 
that the House of Lords would 
not permit their demands. 
Now he is exposed naked and 
unpitied to the insolent impor- 
tunity of all his supporters. 
He has adopted for his own 
the maxims of the French 
Revolution. “Government by 
the poor and payment by 
the rich” is inscribed upon 
every Radical banner. The 
Ministry has rashly accepted 
the French Convention as its 
model. “The parting of the 
ways in the Revolution,” wrote 
Lord Acton, “was the day 
when, rejecting the example 
of England and America, the 
French resolved to institute a 
single, undivided legislature.” 
Mr Asquith, arriving at this 
same parting of the ways, has 
rejected the example of many 
centuries. He has followed 
revolutionary France to his 
own undoing and to the undoing 
of his country. He has rejected 
the sane example of America, 
which, democracy though it be, 
has never “thought of abolish- 
ing either the Senate or 
its legislative authority,” has 
never dreamed “the mad dream 
of a single chamber.” In brief, 
he and his colleagues have 
sown the storm of violence; 
they are already reaping the 
whirlwind of rebellion. 

From his political opponents 
Mr Asquith deserves neither 
courtesy nor consideration. He 

and his colleagues, never states- 
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men, have now ceased to be 


politicians. They are the con- 
trivers of revolution and the 
enemies of society. Though 
they have done their best to 
stifle freedom of speech by 
every artifice of coercion, 
though they have reduced to 
nothingness the one deliberative 
assembly that was left us, there 
still remains a united Opposi- 
tion, which will obstruct, by 
all means in its power, the 
Radical measures of disruption, 
and will thwart untiringly the 
Radicals’ cherished ambition to 
disintegrate the Empire. That 
the Constitution will ever again 
possess the prestige and au- 
thority which Mr Asquith has 
stripped from it is impossible. 
The broken image is never the 
same again, however cunningly 
it be repaired. But at least it 
is not too late to save the 
State, or to punish, as he 
deserves, the careless, insolent 
image-breaker. 

The Nemesis which lies in 
wait for reckless demagogues 
has already overtaken Mr 
Asquith’s Ministry. The strikes, 
which have ceased for the 
moment, were the direct con- 
sequence of Mr George’s pre- 
cepts and the Prime Minister’s 
method. The mob has learned 
its lesson well and swiftly. 
The doctrine of selfishness, 
preached during the past year, 
has been eagerly adopted. So 
long as the strikers got their 
own way they were indifferent 
alike to the sufferings of their 
women and children, and to 
the grave loss inflicted upon 
the country. They were as 
impatient of checks as Mr 
Asquith himself. The Prime 
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Minister, their great exemplar, 
thwarted for the moment in 
his policy of disunion, decided 
to destroy the Constitution. 
He put away from him rever- 
ence for the past and thought 
of the future. And the leaders 
of the strike showed as little 
respect for Mr Asquith as Mr 
Asquith showed for the House 
of Peers. The last act in the 
tragedy of Liverpool closely 
resembled the tragedy of 
August 10, when England 
was placed under the heel of 
a single chamber. To conciliate 
Mr Redmond, Mr Asquith re- 
duced to a nullity the House 
of Lords. To enforce the 
demands of 250 insolent 
drivers of tramway cars the 
agitators were prepared to 
impose a general strike upon 
the country. In either case 
there was a complete lack of 
the sense of responsibility. In 
either case the means employed 
were infinitely greater than 
the end that was to be at- 
tained. In other words, the 
mob has sat patiently at the 
feet of Mr Asquith, and has 
already vastly improved upon 
the lessons which he has 
taught. 

The revolution which now 
disturbs the peace of England 
is following the normal path of 
revolutions. Those who in- 
augurated it are already left 
behind. That which happened 
to France in the eighteenth 
century is being ominously re- 
produced. Mr Asquith and 
his friends have aroused pas- 
sions in the breasts of their 
wild supporters which they 
can neither satisfy nor assuage. 
They refuse to see the logic of 
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their words and actions. They 
have preached lawlessness for 
years; they have practised 
licence in their handling of 
the Constitution. And when 
their followers, more obviously 
consistent than they, desire to 
take the next step, they are 
virtuously aghast. “I do not 
know,” said Mr Churchill, 
“that in the history of the 
world a similar catastrophe 
can be shown to have menaced 
an equally great community.” 
For this menace Messrs 
Asquith, George, and Churchill - 
are jointly and severally re- 
sponsible. And if no com- 
munity as great as Britain has 
ever been thus threatened, it 
is because no community save 
England has ever been so weak- 
ly governed and so shamefully 
inflamed, 

However, that has taken 
place which the merest tyro 
in politics might have foreseen. 
The Labour Party is loudly 
incensed against the Radicals. 
So far have they travelled 
together on the road of anarchy 
that Messrs Hardie and Mac- 
donald pretend to be indignant 
at the defection of their col- 
leagues. That Mr George 
should approve of physical 
force, that Mr Churchill should 
call out the military to suppress 
hooliganism, is to them the 
rudest of shocks. Of what use 
is it to talk anarchy in the 
House of Commons, if you 
thwart it in the country? 
Why should the practical dis- 
ciple, who throws a brick-bat, 
be fired upon by an unbridled 
soldiery when he is obeying 
the behests of his masters? 
And thus we have witnessed 
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the inevitable spectacle, earlier 
than we expected, of the Govern- 
ment attacked with reckless 
violence by its own henchmen, 
supported by the votes and 
speeches of the Tories. 

If any proof were needed 
that our governors understand 
neither the situation of the 
country nor the delicacy of 
their own position, it would be 
afforded by the loud chorus of 
self-congratulation with which 
they have greeted what they 
believe to be the end of the 
strike. For this beneficent 
consummation they one and 
ail claim the credit. ‘‘I did it,” 
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says Mr Macdonald. “I did 
it,” says Mr George. And 
this painful anxiety to stand 
well with the country would 
be comic indeed, were it not 
fraught with tragic con- 
sequences. The end of Radi- 
calism is already in sight. 
Mr Asquith must either march 
in the vanguard of labour or 
yield his office to those who 
will. He has sent the stone of 
anarchy rolling down the hill, 
and, like all apostles of revolu- 
tion, is surprised that it gathers 
velocity as it goes, and that he 
cannot, by a mere act of voli- 
tion, check its downward flight. 
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